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Before  Sailing 

TO  a  person  who  has  never  been  across  the 
ocean  the  prospect  of  taking  one  of  the  big 
ferries  and  trusting  himself  to  the  waste  of 
waters — not  to  speak  of  the  icebergs,  card- 
sharps,  and  sea-serpents — is  a  fairly  appalling 
one.  One  has  a  vision  of  one's  self  hanging 
helplessly  on  the  rail  somewhere  in  mid-Atlantic 
and  looking  around  hopefully  for  a  big  hungry 
shark,  so  that  one  can  jump  in  and  end  the 
terrible  business.  And  there  isn't  a  shark  i'n 
sight,  not  even  a  friendly  whale  to  come  up 
and  blow  on  one.  Nothing  but  the  intermin- 
able and  desolate  landscape  from  which  the  land 
has  all  been  carefully  removed  and  tumbling 
mountains  of  salt  water  substituted.  We  feel 
as  if  we  would  welcome  even  a  murderous  reef 
under  the  circumstances — at  least,  it  would  be 
evidence  of  something  solid  in  nature. 

It  is  in  such  moments  of  dreadful  anticipation 
that  one  turns  instinctively  to  one's  friends  for 
advice  and  consolation- — those  of  them  who  have 
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been  all  through  it  themselves.  And  they  are 
right  there  with  the  soothing  words,  just  like 
those  cheery  old  boys  who  dropped  in  on  Job  in 
his  days  of  tribulation.  When  they  have  got 
through  with  you,  you  feel,  as  a  rule,  that  per- 
haps it  would  be  better  for  you  to  drown  your- 
self comfortably  in  the  bathtub  at  home  and 
spare  yourself  all  the  horrible  preliminaries  of 
sea-travel. 

We  know  something  of  this,  for  we  have 
hardly  yet  recovered  from  the  anticipatory  ter- 
rors of  our  first  trip.  We  made  the  mistake  of 
consulting  our  friends — people,  that  is,  whom  we 
had  considered  friends  of  ours — and  they 
cheered  us  up  so  effectively  that  we  almost  had 
to  be  roped  and  gagged  and  carried  on  ship- 
board or  lifted  up  in  a  sling  like  an  army  mule. 
We  had  reason  to  be  sorry  that  we  ever  discussed 
the  matter  with  them  at  all,  and  didn't  just  resign 
ourself  to  the  terrors  of  our  own  imagining — 
they  were  far  less  formidable,  for  one  always 
had  a  consoling  sense  of  their  improbability. 
As  it  was,  we  were  faced  with  positive  informa- 
tion. 

"Ah,  ha,  so  you're  thinking  of  tackling  the  big 
drink?"  said  the  first  fellow  we  talked  to  about 
it. 
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Modestly  and  hopefully  we  said  we  were.  We 
liked  his  choice  of  words.  There  was  something 
very  pleasant  about  calling  it  "the  big  drink." 
As  a  sincere  believer  in  the  ennobling  effect  of 
temperance  on  the  general  public — we  are  told 
that  people  are  paying  their  grocery  bills  more 
regularly  now  and  have  a  lot  of  money  left  over 
for  the  movies — we  had  tried  to  keep  our  mind 
off  the  three-mile  limit  and  all  that  it  might  im- 
ply. At  the  same  time,  if  a  fellow  were  not 
quite  well,  it  was  nice  to  know  that  there  was  re- 
lief to  be  had,  and  that  you  could  make  the  dose 
as  big  as  you  liked.  In  fact,  one  might  even  wel- 
come a  slight  squeamishness  for  the  sake  of 
having  something  to  cure.  So  we  told  our 
friend  quite  cheerfully  that  we  were  going  to 
tackle  "the  big  drink,"  intimating  in  our  tone 
that  we  didn't  care  a  darn  how  big  it  was. 

"Well,  you're  certainly  taking  a  rotten  sea- 
son," he  said,  shaking  his  head  ominously. 

Now  that  was  something  we  had  never 
thought  of.  It  had  not  occurred  to  us  that  it 
made  much  difference  what  season  you  took — 
except,  of  course,  that  it  would  be  a  bit  colder 
in  mid-winter,  and  the  romantic  possibilities  of 
the  decks  in  the  moonlight  would  be  somewhat 
diminished.  It  is  naturally  a  little  harder  to 
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say  sweet  nothings  when  your  teeth  are  chatter- 
ing and  you  have  to  roar  loud  enough  for  the 
lady  to  hear  you  through  a  high  fur  collar. 
But  our  heart  was  not  set  on  such  trivialities, 
anyway.  Besides,  September  couldn't  be  so 
deucedly  cold  as  all  that.  In  considerable  won- 
derment therefore,  we  asked  him  what  was 
wrong  with  the  season. 

"The  fall  equinox,"  he  said.  "You'll  just  be 
in  time  for  the  equinoctial  gales." 

We  had  heard  of  them  all  right,  though  we 
hadn't  the  slightest  notion  in  the  world — and 
still  haven't — why  it  should  blow  any  harder  at 
that  time  of  year  than  at  any  other.  But  it 
sounded  ominous. 

"Are  they  very  bad?"  we  asked  in  a  voice 
which  we  in  vain  endeavoured  to  keep  brave. 

"Bad?"  he  repeated,  and  he  snorted  as  a  vet- 
eran of  Passchendaele  might  snort  who  had  just 
been  asked  if  there  was  much  fighting  there. 
His  tone  froze  us  to  the  marrow.  In  a  trembling 
voice  we  asked  him  to  tell  us  just  how  bad  it  was. 

"Well,  the  last  time  I  went  over  in  September 
...  let  me  see  ...  yes,  back  in  1913,  it  was  so 
rough  all  the  way  that  I  was  the  only  passenger 
who  ever  turned  up  at  breakfast,  and  no  one  but 
the  crew  was  allowed  out  on  deck." 
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Of  course,  even  we  could  understand  that 
there  was  no  use  in  people  eating  breakfast  if 
they  weren't  going  to  be  allowed  out  on  deck. 
What  knowledge  of  life  at  sea  we  had  been  able 
to  (gather  from  the  comic  papers  indicated  that 
no  one  would  dream  of  eating  anything  unless 
they  had  a  nice  handy  rail  to  lean  on.  In  fact, 
that  seemed  to  be  the  only  reason  why  they 
did  eat,  so  they  would  be  forced  to  stay  on  deck. 
Otherwise  they  might  as  well  have  had  the  stew- 
ard throw  the  food  overboard  and  save  time. 
But  "the  only  passenger  who  ever  turned  up  at 
breakfast!" — that  did  sound  threatening. 

Incidentally,  after  we  had  talked  to  a  dozen 
or  more  of  our  friends  about  their  ocean  experi- 
ences, we  discovered  that  nearly  always  they 
were  the  "only  passenger."  We  didn't  seem  to 
know  a  single  person  with  a  weak  stomach. 
Those  splendid  sailors,  our  friends,  were  always 
first  in  at  meals,  ate  their  way  right  down  the 
bill-of-fare,  made  a  point  of  ordering  fat  pork 
and  the  things  that  turn  everyone  else  sick  to  hear 
mentioned,  and  then  strolled  out  on  deck  with- 
out caring  a  picayune  whether  the  fish  had  been 
fed  or  not — all  they  ever  threw  them  was  their 
cigar-butts.  And  yet  these  chaps  were  forever 
sailing  on  ships  full  of  invalids  who  never  left 
their  bunks  from  port  to  port! 
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We  met  only  one  man  who  admitted  that  he 
ever  felt  less  well  at  sea  than  on  shore,  and  he 
suffered  only  when  the  sea  was  very  calm.  It 
is,  we  should  judge,  a  most  unusual  complaint. 

"You  can  give  it  to  me  as  rough  as  you  like," 
he  said.  "The  rougher,  the  better.  There  is 
nothing  I  like  more  than  to  hear  the  wind  roar- 
ing and  see  the  green  seas  come  tumbling  over 
the  bow.  But  calm  weather  always  gets  on  my 
nerves — there  is  something  so  greasy  about  the 
sea,  and  the  ship  smells  of  oil." 

We  admitted  that  we  ourself  might  be  wor- 
ried if  we  found  ourself  sailing  in  an  oily  ship 
on  a  sea  of  grease,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  us  that 
we  would  feel  that  way  about  calm  weather. 
We  felt  somehow  that  we  would  take  a  more 
friendly  view  of  it.  So  we  told  him  we  would 
try  to  bear  up  under  it,  no  matter  how  calm 
the  sea  was. 

"Oh,  you  don't  need  to  worry  about  that,"  he 
said  heartily.  "There  won't  be  any  calm 
weather  to  bother  you.  You'll  have  a  perfectly 
splendid  time  pounding  through  the  heavy  seas 
at  this  season.  Wonderfully  exhilarating!  My, 
how  I  envy  you." 

We  tried  to  look  as  if  we  were  indeed  a  very 
fortunate  fellow,  and  if  there  was  anything  we 
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simply  couldn't  bear  to  miss,  it  was  pounding 
through  the  heavy  seas.  We  said  we  were  look- 
ing forward  very  expectantly — only  we  didn't 
say  what  we  expected — and  that  we  wished  he 
could  come  along  and  do  a  little  pounding  too. 

"Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  generally  cross 
in  the  summer,"  he  explained  somewhat  diffi- 
dently. "The  fall  is  the  real  season  for  good 
brisk  weather,  of  course,  and  that's  the  time  I 
like  it  best,  but — well,  it  is  a  little  harder  to  get 
away  from  business  then." 

This  admission  of  his  did  not  sound  entirely 
encouraging,  but  we  tried  to  take  an  optimistic 
view  of  it  and  rejoice  that  we  were  not  going  to 
be  exposed  to  the  sickening  monotony  of  calm 
weather.  Certainly  our  friends  seemed  pretty 
well  agreed  that  it  wouldn't  be  too  calm.  They 
all  laid  very  great  stress  on  the  equinox  and  the 
things  it  does  to  the  wind — my,  how  tired  we 
became  of  that  word  "equinox  1" 

But  the  real  Job's  comforters  among  our  ac- 
quaintances 'were  the  ones  who  had  infallible 
methods  of  cure  or  prevention  for  sea-sickness. 

"Is  this  your  first  trip  across?"  they  always 
asked.  We  admitted  that  it  was,  and  intimated 
that  we  had  never  been  able  to  get  over  before 
on  account  of  the  press  of  business  and  the  f  ran- 
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tic  appeals  of  our  employers  not  to  desert  them 
when  they  needed  the  assistance  of  our  pen  so 
badly.  When  we  said  it  was  our  first  trip,  our 
friends  always  drew  a  breath  of  relief — they 
knew  that  they  had  us  at  their  mercy  and  were 
free  to  tell  us  the  very  worst. 

After  a  more  or  less  lengthy  and  horribly  de- 
tailed disquisition  on  the  terrors  of  sea-sickness, 
they  would  plunge  joyfully  into  an  account  of 
the  various  methods  of  combating  it — none  of 
which  were  at  all  sure  so  far  as  we  could  make 
out.  The  idea  seemed  to  be  to  try  them  all, 
and  if  they  didn't  kill  you,  you  would  probably 
survive  what  the  wild  waves  did  to  your  internal 
arrangements. 

"You  must  be  sure  to  plug  your  ears  tight 
with  cotton  batting,"  one  enthusiast  warned  us. 
"That's  about  as  good  as  anything  you  can  do." 

We  must  confess  that  we  received  this  sug- 
gestion in  no  friendly  spirit.  We  asked  him  if 
it  wouldn't  be  just  as  effective  to  carry  a  rabbit's 
foot  in  our  pocket  or  wear  a  walnut  around  our 
neck  with  a  spider  in  it.  But  he  was  very 
patient  with  us.  He  explained  that  there  is  a 
little  contraption  in  the  human  ear  which  acts 
as  a  sort  of  spirit-level  and  gives  one  a  sense  of 
balance.  The  theory  is  that  if  you  plug  this 
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so  it  won't  work,  you  can't  tell  whether  you  are 
standing  on  your  head  or  on  your  pelvic  joint, 
and  so  you  don't  notice  the  pitching  of  the  ship 
and  are  presumably  less  inclined  to  pitch  any- 
thing yourself. 

He  was  very  scientific  and  impressive  about 
it,  and  we  resolved  to  look  the  matter  up.  If  we 
found  there  was  anything  in  it,  we  proposed  to 
have  the  auricular  balance  removed  entirely,  or 
have  both  ears  filled  up  with  Portland  cement. 
We  planned  to  take  every  possible  precaution. 

A  few  people  suggested  to  us  the  advisability 
of  not  eating  at  all.  This  should  be  effective. 
Obviously  if  you  didn't  eat,  you  couldn't  do  any- 
thing with  it.  But  hunger-striking  has  never 
been  a  speciality  of  ours,  and  we  felt  that  we 
would  adopt  this  method  only  as  a  last  resort. 

The  champagne  cure  seemed  much  more  at- 
tractive, and  two  or  three  recommended  that. 
They  were,  however,  all  gentlemen  of  large 
means  who  enjoyed  greater  opportunities  than 
ours  to  test  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  champagne 
diet.  We  asked  them  wistfully  if  beer  wouldn't 
serve  as  a  substitute,  or  even  Scotch  and  soda, 
but  they  scorned  the  suggestion.  Possibly  the 
price  of  champagne  has  something  to  do  with  its 
curative  power — after  looking  at  the  amount  of 
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the  check,  the  invalid  is  startled  into  a  realiza- 
tion that  he  must  iget  well  at  once  or  become 
insolvent  about  halfway  over. 

So  far  as  we  could  make  out,  the  only  infal- 
lible prevention  of  sea-sickness  was  to  miss  the 
boat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  afraid  we 
would  weaken  at  the  last  moment  and  scurry 
down  the  gangway  just  before  they  gave  the  sig- 
nal to  haul  it  up.  In  the  meantime  we  tried 
not  to  think  of  sea-sickness  at  all.  We  were 
pleasantly  engaged  in  figuring  out  how  to  put 
two  tons  of  personal  effects  into  a  small  trunk 
and  a  suit-case. 
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A  passenger  liner  is  a  vessel  entirely  manned 
by  people  who  have  to  be  fixed.  Sometimes 
it  is  done  by  the  use  of  great  names — great  in  the 
steamship  company,  that  is — sometimes  by  vul- 
gar coin  of  the  realm,  and  once  in  a  long  while 
by  sheer  force  of  personality.  But  it  is  best  not 
to  depend  too  much  on  the  last — it  very  seldom 
works.  Money  is  surest,  and  after  that  good 
introductions. 

Possibly  the  untravelled  reader — though 
naturally  all  our  seven  readers  have  been  across 
many  times — will  wonder  why  there  should  be 
so  much  fixing  to  be  done.  But  there  is — there 
is  everything.  You  find  it  out  right  in  the  be- 
ginning when  you  notify  the  steamship  com- 
pany that  you  are  thinking  of  toddling  over  with 
them,  and  would  they  please  pick  you  out  a  nice 
shelf  on  which  to  repose  at  night  and  during 
your  spells  of  indisposition? 

Do  they  immediately  leap  at  this  chance  to  do 
a  little  more  business?  No,  they  do  not.  They 
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turn  a  smooth  marmoreal  countenance  upon  you, 
and  explain  that  the  ship  you  want  to  go  on  has 
been  all  booked  up  for  months.  They  can  give 
you  a  nice  inside  cabin  for  four  or  six  down  in 
the  vitals  of  the  ship,  convenient  to  the  engine- 
room  or  the  kitchen — awfully  comforting  if  you 
have  developed  a  peculiar  and  violent  distaste 
for  food.  But  that  is  the  best  they  can  do  for 
you. 

"Well,  what  other  ships  have  you  got?"  you 
ask,  suspecting  that  this  is  not  the  only  ark  afloaf 
on  the  bosom  of  the  deluge,  and  that  there  are 
other  Noahs  who  may  have  a  little  more  accom- 
modation for  the  animals. 

The  other  ships  are  all  booked  up,  too — navi- 
gation must  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  indus- 
tries in  the  world.  So  finally  in  despair  you  tell 
the  agent  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  you  on  the 
boat  of  your  first  choice.  You  simply  throw  the 
burden  upon  Divine  Providence  and  him.  That 
is  just  what  the  agent  wants.  He  knows  that 
Divine  Providence  won't  interfere  with  his 
business — at  least,  not  in  this  life — and  he  is 
free  to  chivvy  people  about  in  much  the  same 
way  as  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth  must  have  han- 
dled their  passengers  on  the  best  advertised  of 
the  early  liners. 
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Incidentally,  the  cabin-stewards  must  have 
had  the  very  dickens  of  a  time  on  the  Ark.  The 
booking-agents  of  the  day,  no  doubt,  threw  the 
travellers  together  with  the  same  superb  dis- 
regard of  suitability.  We  are  quite  convinced 
that  the  elephant  had  to  climb  into  an  upper 
berth,  while  the  monkey  snored  comfortably  be- 
low, and  that  the  lion  shared  a  cabin  with  the 
lamb.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  probably  the 
origin  of  the  saying  about  the  lion  and  the  lamb 
lying  down  together  in  peace — the  lion  was 
probably  too  sick  to  do  anything,  and  the  lamb 
too  sick  to  care  a  darn  if  he  did. 

We,  who  write  this,  got  an  inside  cabin.  Of 
course,  it  was  inevitable  that  we  would.  In  the 
first  place,  we  ordered  it  fairly  late — our  sol- 
vency being  of  an  uncertain  and  fitful  character 
— and  in  the  second  we  didn't  know  which  kind 
of  cabin  was  most  desirable.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  we  had  been  asked  offhand,  we  would 
probably  have  plumped  for  an  inside  one  as  be- 
ing so  much  safer.  It  must  be  very  annoying 
to  have  a  big  wave  sloshing  in  over  your  bed. 
And,  if  you  close  the  porthole,  think  of  the 
giant  cuttlefish  hanging  around  outside,  gazing 
at  you  with  hungry  saucer  eyes,  and  waving 
their  tentacles  threateningly. 
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"I'm  sorry,  I  can  only  give  you  an  inside 
room,"  said  the  agent 

Then  we  knew  we  were  being  made  the  vic- 
tim of  circumstances.  If  he  had  said  he  was 
sorry  he  could  only  give  us  the  captain's  quar- 
ters, we  would  have  felt  equally  bad  about  it. 

"Isn't  there  anything  can  be  done?"  we  asked, 
giving  our  best  imitation  of  a  man  who  has  just 
heard  a  shocking  and  unexpected  piece  of  news. 
He  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  our  depression 
grew. 

"Perhaps  you  know  someone  at  head- 
quarters," he  suggested. 

Swiftly  we  ransacked  our  brains  for  the  name 
of  someone  we  might  safely  blackmail.  Then 
we  remembered  once  being  introduced  to  one  of 
the  heads  of  departments.  It  was  at  a  little 
Press  outing  and  we  two  had  got  very  chummy 
indeed — we  recall  that  we  exchanged  hats  and 
were  only  prevented  from  exchanging  the  rest  of 
our  clothes  by  the  active  interference  of  the 
other  members  of  the  company  present.  But  we 
feared  that  he  might  have  forgotten  us — the  bet- 
ter the  time  the  shorter  the  memory. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  weary  the  reader 
with  an  account  of  the  intricate  negotiations  into 
which  we  plunged  by  mail.  We  would  if  they 
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had  resulted  in  anything,  but  they  didn't — not 
in  the  way  of  an  outside  cabin.  We  got  the  one 
the  agent  first  picked  out  for  us.  None  of  the 
people  who  were  expected  to  cancel  had  the 
slightest  intention  of  doing  so — the  mean  old 
things!  The  only  people  who  ever  cancel  are 
the  ones  who  have  berths  in  the  stoke-hole,  we 
presume. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  dash  right  down 
to  inspect  our  quarters — such  is  our  careful  and 
provident  nature — and  we  spent  the  rest  of  the 
voyage  busily  figuring  out  some  system  of  going 
to  bed  in  instalments.  At  a  rough  guess  our 
bunk  was  about  four-feet-six  long  and  half  that 
in  width.  Obviously  we  couldn't  get  the  whole 
of  our  personality  into  it  at  once. 

"But  why  didn't  you  draw  your  knees  up?" 
asks  the  bright  and  resourceful  reader. 

But  then  the  reader  doesn't  know  the  height 
of  our  knees — how  could  she?  If  we  had  done 
that,  we  would  have  poked  the  gentleman  above 
us  out  of  his  bunk,  and  as  he  would  probably 
have  had  a  deuce  of  a  time  getting  into  it,  he 
might — but  the  thing  doesn't  bear  thinking  of. 
The  only  solution  was  for  us  to  discover  some 
way  of  going  to  sleep  in  halves,  half  at  one  time 
and  half  at  another.  But  then  we  felt  that  the 
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upper  half  of  us  might  be  hanging  out  of  the 
berth  a  good  deal  anyway,  and  so  the  problem 
might  solve  itself. 

Ours  was  an  inside  cabin  for  four.  Fortun- 
ately, there  were  only  three  of  us  in  it.  If  the 
fourth  man  had  come  along,  he  would  have  had 
to  dress  and  undress  out  in  the  corridor.  He 
might  even  have  had  to  sleep  out  there.  We 
used  his  bunk  as  a  receptacle  for  everything 
the  three  of  us  took  out  of  our  steamer-trunks 
and  suit-cases.  It  was  very  convenient — or 
would  have  been  if  the  stuff  hadn't  tumbled  off 
every  time  the  ship  rolled.  As  it  was,  we  spent 
most  of  our  time  staggering  about  knee-deep  in 
collars  and  trousers  and  pairs  of  suspenders  and 
toilet  articles. 

Of  course,  there  were  receptacles  provided  in 
the  cabin  for  such  things.  There  was  a  neat 
little  cupboard  about  the  right  size  for  a  layette 
—that,  we  believe,  is  the  technical  term  for  the 
trousseau  of  a  child  of  two  months.  In  addition, 
there  were  four  tiny  drawers,  one  for  each  of  the 
inmates.  We  might  have  been  able  to  keep  our 
personal  jewelry  in  ours,  if  we  hadn't  worn  it  all 
on  our  wrist  in  a  strap.  It  might  also  have  been 
very  handy  for  spare  car-tickets,  but  naturally 
we  had  used  them  all  getting  down  to  the  boat. 
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It  is  in  the  morning  when  you  get  up  and  start 
to  wash  that  all  the  ingenuity  and  heartlessness 
of  ship-builders  is  revealed.  These  clever  gen- 
tlemen have  invented  a  sort  of  folding  basin 
which  tips  into  the  wall.  Theoretically,  it  is 
an  admirable  contrivance.  Practically,  it  is  a 
miserable  failure.  It  holds  about  a  tea-cup  of 
water,  and  it  is  so  close  to  the  wall  that  the  only 
part  of  you  which  can  be  washed  without  slop- 
ping the  water  all  over  the  floor  is  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead.  And  to  do  even  that  you 
are  in  serious  danger  of  bashing  your  head 
against  the  woodwork  every  time  the  ship 
lurches.  Soon  we  had  a  set  of  bumps  on  our 
forehead  which  would  have  indicated  the  pos- 
session of  extraordinary  genius  if  they  had  been 
permanent.  And  they  nearly  became  perma- 
nent— permanent  and  purple. 

The  floor  space  of  a  cabin  is  nicely  designed 
to  make  it  impossible  for  more  than  one  human 
being  of  ordinary  stature  to  stand  on  it  at  a  time 
and  do  anything  to  himself.  But  such  is  the 
unshakeable  nature  of  human  optimism  that  the 
whole  three  of  us  were  continually  trying  simul- 
taneously to  shave  or  wash.  Luckily  we  all 
used  safety  razors.  If  we  hadn't,  heaven  only 
knows  what  horrible  tragedy  would  have  oc- 
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curred.  When  it  was  blowing  at  all,  we  were 
brought  up  every  few  minutes  in  one  another's 
arms.  Shaving  under  such  circumstances  be- 
came an  acrobatic  performance  of  a  highly  com- 
plicated nature,  in  the  course  of  which  we 
shaved  almost  every  part  of  our  head  except  our 
chin.  Inadvertently  we  even  did  a  little  im- 
promptu shaving  on  our  cabin  companions,  and 
they  rendered  us  the  same  service — one  of  them 
nearly  removed  our  right  ear.  That's  the  worst 
of  trying  to  live  in  a  tin  with  a  couple  of  other 
sardines. 

But,  to  come  back  to  the  people  who  had  to 
be  fixed,  an  experienced  traveller  got  hold  of  us 
a  week  or  so  before  we  sailed  and  gave  us  the 
benefit  of  his  accumulation  of  wisdom  on  the 
vasty  deep. 

"The  first  thing  when  you  get  on  board,"  he 
said,  "is  to  get  hold  of  the  saloon  steward  and 
have  him  pick  you  out  a  nice  table  with  a  nice 
bunch  of  people." 

That  sounded  easy  and  reasonable.  Natur- 
ally one  would  like  a  nice  table  and  nice  people 
about  one — say,  a  select  assortment  of  merry 
flappers  to  walk  the  deck  with,  soulful  maidens 
to  quote  Swinburne  to,  and  an  occasional  vamp 
to  sit  about  with  in  the  moonlight 
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But  how  was  the  thing  to  be  done  in  the  first 
hour  or  two  on  shipboard?  You  can't  very  well 
take  the  steward  around  the  ship  with  you  and 
mark  the  ladies  off  for  selection.  It  might  even 
savor  of  indelicacy.  Besides,  the  ladies  might 
have  other  plans — they  very  often  have  where 
we  are  concerned.  And  how  is  one  to  size  up 
the  fair  sex  in  these  very  advanced  times  by  a 
casual  inspection?  The  gay  person  in  the  open- 
work stockings  may  be  an  officer  of  the 
W.C.T.U.  The  rather  grim  lady  in  the  black 
rimmed  spectacles  may  later  take  them  off  and 
develop  unexpected  social  gifts.  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  thing  are  obvious. 

Nevertheless,  we  felt  bound  to  do  something 
about  it — our  friend  was  impressively  insistent 
on  the  point — and  we  saw  the  saloon  steward. 
Incidentally,  why  do  they  call  it  a  saloon  on 
shipboard?  Why  use  a  name  like  that  for  a 
place  where  you  eat?  What's  the  idea  of  arous- 
ing recollections  that  are  best  kept  in  abeyance? 
Or  is  it  part  of  a  general  plan  to  make  ocean 
travel  attractive  to  dwellers  in  "dry"  countries? 

The  steward  was  very  nice  about  it.  He  said 
he  would  do  anything  he  could  for  us,  and  what 
table  would  we  like?  We  almost  asked  him 
what  tables  there  were,  but  we  caught  ourself 
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in  time,  we  had  no  desire  to  reveal  our  complete 
inexperience  to  him.  We  didn't  wish  to  put 
ourself  entirely  at  his  mercy.  Fortunately  we 
remembered  once  hearing  a  friend  of  ours  speak 
of  having  sat  at  the  captain's  table.  That 
sounded  rather  impressive,  so  we  mentioned  it. 

"Very  sorry,  sir,"  said  the  steward,  "but  the 
captain's  table  is  filled  up,  sir." 

"That  is  certainly  too  bad,"  we  said,  as  if  our 
one  idea  in  coming  on  the  old  ship  at  all  was 
to  be  able  to  eat  with  the  captain.  But  what  do 
you  think  of  those  wily  dogs  of  captains  filling 
up  their  table  that  way  right  in  the  start?  It 
is  clear  that  those  splendid  mariners  don't  be- 
lieve in  taking  any  chances.  But  what  is  their 
system?  They  seem  to  work  fast. 

"There's  the  engineer's  table,"  said  the  stew- 
ard, "that's  a  very  nice  table.  Or  there's  the 
doctor's  or  the  paymaster's." 

For  a  long  time  we  hesitated  between  the 
doctor  and  the  paymaster.  It  would  be  rather 
nice  to  have  medical  assistance  right  there  at  the 
table  if  any  of  those  little  illnesses  incidental  to 
a  life  on  the  ocean  wave  should  occur — and  they 
so  often  are  brought  on  by  the  sight  of  food. 
But  then,  what  if  his  table  should  be  filled  up 
with  invalids?  Somehow  we  felt  we  would  wish 
to  look  at  well  and  happy  people  if  possible. 
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The  paymaster  sounded  good  at  first.  We 
have  always  liked  to  associate  with  men  who 
handle  large  sums  of  money.  We  like  the  inti- 
mate way  they  talk  about  the  elusive  stuff.  But 
then,  suppose  he  should  take  to  reminding  us  of 
the  little  bill  we  might  be  running  up  in  the 
smoking-room?  That  would  have  its  distinct 
disadvantages. 

On  the  whole,  we  decided  in  favor  of  the  en- 
gineer. He  would  probably  toss  about  a  lot  of 
technical  language  about  mileage  or  knottage, 
or  whatever  it  is,  and  reciprocating  engines  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  then  we  could  go  up 
and  astonish  the  girls  on  deck  with  our 
information. 

"And  don't  forget  the  bath-steward,"  said  our 
experienced  friend,  when  he  was  putting  us  on 
to  the  ropes — wonderful  how  quickly  these  nau- 
tical terms  crept  into  our  language!  "It  is  very 
important  to  arrange  for  your  bath  at  a  decent 
hour.  Everybody  wants  it  at  the  same  time, 
you  know,  and  if  you  don't  fix  him,  he's  liable 
to  give  it  to  you  at  any  old  hour." 

Obviously  it  would  be  very  awkward  to  have 
the  bath-steward  waking  one  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  or  calling  one  away  from  one's  meals 
to  wash.  Doggone,  we'd  do  without  it  first  1 
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In  fact,  we  hadn't  figured  particularly  on  taking 
baths  at  all,  we  thought  people  waited  till  the 
boat  stopped  and  then  had  a  swim.  But,  since 
we  were  expected  to  bathe — well,  naturally, 
there  was  nothing  else  for  it.  We  felt  we  would 
hate  the  bath-steward  to  have  a  bad  opinion  of 
us. 

In  the  meantime,  we  fixed  the  deck-steward 
and  got  a  chair.  In  our  crude  landlubber  way 
we  had  thought  the  deck-chairs  were  free  to  all, 
and  you  just  sat  down  wherever  you  liked — be- 
side the  prettiest  girl  in  sight,  for  instance.  But 
it  seems  not,  and  we  were  duly  warned  about 
this,  too.  It  was  a  good  deal  of  a  gamble  how- 
ever, and  we  waited  anxiously  to  see  what  luck 
we  were  going  to  have.  We  didn't  worry  so 
much  about  the  chair  he  had  given  us;  the  ques- 
tion was  who  had  the  chairs  to  right  and  left 
within  talking  distance  of  us? 

But,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  what  differ- 
ence do  all  these  details  really  make?[  The 
thing,  friend  reader,  is  to  be  on  a  ship  and  to 
be  heading  for  the  romantic  old  ocean,  where 
the  ships  of  all  time  have  gone  their  trackless 
way.  The  spell  took  hold  of  us  at  once.  It 
would  not  have  very  much  surprised  us  if 
around  some  dim  headland  of  the  Gulf  an 
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ancient  barque  of  Saint  Malo  had  thrust  its 
ghostly  sails,  or  Ericson  and  his  Norsemen  come 
rowing  down  from  Iceland  in  a  swanboat  of 
dream. 

The  sea  and  ships  and  sailormen  are  always 
romantic — even  bath-stewards  and  deck-stew- 
ards, perhaps.  And  at  the  beginning  of  an 
ocean  voyage  one  is  apt  to  be  in  a  sentimental 
mood.  One  has  watched  the  ship  warp  away 
from  her  dock,  and  across  the  widening  strip  of 
water  one  has  seen  old  friends  and  relatives 
waving  frantically  in  adieu.  And  when  one 
has  lost  sight  of  them  at  one  point,  they  have 
rushed  to  another,  waving  with  undiminished 
energy,  resolved  that  they  shall  see  and  be  seen 
to  the  last.  And  hundreds  of  other  people's 
friends  and  relatives  are  there  too,  all  waving 
and  calling  their  good  wishes  till  they  are  lost 
to  blurred  eyes. 

Great  people,  friends  and  relatives — God 
bless  them  all! 
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great  thing  at  sea  is  to  form  com- 
A  fortable  habits — to  get  up  when  you  have 
to,  to  bathe  when  the  bath-steward  will  let  you, 
to  take  such  exercise  as  is  forced  on  you  by  your 
more  energetic  travelling  companions,  and  to 
be  ill,  if  you  must,  within  the  restricted  hours. 
Of  course,  there  are  careless  people  who  have 
no  set  time  for  being  ill,  but  spread  it  more  or 
less  over  the  entire  day.  This  is  a  form  of  self- 
indulgence  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
deplored. 

The  extraordinary  thing  is  how  quickly  one 
does  drop  into  a  sort  of  routine.  People  like 
ourself  who  used  to  get  up  with  the  hens — or, 
at  least,  with  the  chickens  next  door — seem  to 
find  no  difficulty  in  holding  their  shelf  in  a 
poky  little  cabin  until  the  last  possible  minute 
before  breakfast. 

After  breakfast  there  is  the  walk  on  deck. 
That  is  where  the  Englishman  and  his  wife  or 
sweetheart  come  into  their  own.  Being  mem- 
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bers  of  a  seafaring  nation,  they  seem  to  get  their 
sea-legs  sooner  than  anybody  else.  Their  sea- 
legs  are  also  a  good  deal  longer.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  an  inspiration  to  see  them  striding  up 
and  down  the  deck  with  the  lank  freedom  of 
their  race. 

As  to  deck  chairs,  has  anyone  ever  been 
known  to  occupy  his  or  her  own,  or  to  be  able 
to  get  it  when  they  wanted  it?  At  the  beginning 
of  the  voyage,  the  deck-steward  sells  you  one  of 
the  things — also  a  rug,  in  case  you  are  not  al- 
ready provided — and  that  is  the  last  you  see  of 
it.  Although  your  name  is  carefully  misspelled 
and  attached  to  it — ours  bore  the  splendid  but 
somewhat  unusual  name  of  "O'Donoghan" — 
the  chair  immediately  becomes  the  property  of 
everyone  else  on  board. 

Of  course,  in  one  way  this  is  not  so  bad,  for 
you  naturally  avail  yourself  of  the  same  priv- 
ilege and  use  the  next  fellow's  chair.  But  it  is 
not  without  its  disadvantages.  A  timid  bach- 
elor, for  instance,  might  feel  a  certain  embar- 
rassment in  coming  up  on  deck  in  the  morning 
and  discovering  that  his  chair  had  during  the 
previous  evening  been  mysteriously  moved  over 
beside  that  of  the  blond  lady  whom  everyone  on 
board  has  been  talking  about.  And  you  can't 
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very  well  drag  it  away — not  without  exciting 
comment. 

Having  slipped  languidly  into  some  chair  or 
other,  and  having  rolled  yourself  comfortably 
up  in  a  rug,  and  having  lit.your  pipe  and  opened 
a  book  and  decided  to  doze  through  a  chapter 
or  two,  you  are  immediately  assailed  by  a  couple 
of  energetic  devils  who  are  trying  to  get  up  a 
game  of  deck-tennis. 

This  is  a  game  invented  expressly  to  make 
ocean-travel  a  burden.  It  is  played  with  a  rope- 
ring  made  out  of  a  section  of  an  old  hawser. 
The  idea  is  to  throw  it  backwards  and  forwards 
across  the  rope  until  such  time  as  one  member  of 
the  party  faints,  or  is  drowned  trying  to  recover 
it  from  the  edge  of  the  deck,  or  has  his  finger- 
nails so  battered  by  it  that  he  can't  hold  it  any 
longer. 

If  there  are  ladies  in  the  game,  however,  it 
becomes  much  simpler  and  easier.  The  dear 
girls  make  a  point  of  pitching  the  old  thing  into 
the  sea  or  down  through  the  sky-light  into  the 
engine-room.  This  furnishes  a  welcome  breath- 
ing spell,  while  one  hunts  up  the  deck-hand  in 
order  to  purchase  two  or  three  more  of  the 
weapons — old  hawsers  must  be  worth  their 
weight  in  gold  to  that  man. 
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By  the  time  enough  rope  rings  have  been 
thrown  into  the  sea  to  form  a  chain  across  it,  or 
are  piled  up  in  the  engine-room  sufficiently  to 
stop  the  boat,  the  deck-steward  arrives  with  a 
tray  full  of  mugs  of  beef-tea.  This  is  the  first 
serious  diversion  of  the  morning.  Personally 
we  hate  beef-tea,  but  we  always  make  a  point 
of  drinking  it — if  we  didn't  people  might  think 
we  were  a  bad  sailor.  And  naturally  we  would 
suffer  anything  rather  than  have  them  think 
that. 

Incidentally,  it  is  a  curious  form  of  human 
weakness  and  vanity  that  no  one  will  admit  to 
feeling  squeamish.  Perhaps  it  is  one  way  of 
asserting  the  power  of  mind  over  matter.  We 
have  gone  up  to  people  lying  prone  in  their 
deck-chairs,  rolling  their  eyes  every  time  the 
boat  lifted  on  a  wave,  and  with  complexions 
ranging  from  a  light  fawn  to  a  sage  green. 

"Too  bad,  old  man.  Getting  you  a  bit.  is 
it?"  we  have  asked  with  the  inane  sympathy  of 
the  perfectly  fit — naturally,  we  ourself  are 
never,  never  sick  at  sea.  What  never?  Well, 
hardly  ever. 

And  they  have  raised  up  on  one  elbow  to  look 
us  fiercely  in  the  eye  and  demand  where 
in  blazes  we  got  the  idea  that  they  were  not  well. 
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Under  the  circumstances,  one  could  hardly  en- 
large on  the  symptoms  they  were  displaying. 
The  only  thing  left  was  to  murmur  that  there 
were  quite  a  few  casualties  on  board,  and  beat  a 
swift  retreat,  sternly  resolved  never  again  to 
show  the  slightest  sympathy  in  such  cases.  But, 
of  course,  this  is  a  resolution  which  none  but  the 
sick  ever  keep — they  are  too  busy  to  do  any 
gloating  over  others. 

Those  are  the  days  when  the  dining-saloon 
is  comparatively  deserted.  Here  and  there  a 
few  heroes  and  heroines  hold  the  breach — half 
of  them  ready  to  surrender  at  the  very  next  at- 
tack. Every  now  and  then  one  of  them  takes  a 
good  long  look  at  the  food  in  front  of  them,  and 
retires  hurriedly — possibly  to  jot  down  some 
poetic  idea  that  has  just  occurred  to  them. 
These  are  occasions  when  unseemly  laughter  is 
more  unseemly  than  ever,  and  allusions  to  the 
movement  of  the  boat  are  entirely  out  of  place. 
Conversation  languishes  frightfully,  for  every- 
one is  thinking  only  of  things  that  must  not  be 
mentioned. 

At  our  table  a  rule  was  made  that  anyone  who 
said  a  word  in  reference  to  the  forbidden  subject 
should  be  fined.  One  must  not  ask  for  a  "roll." 
One  could  not  speak  of  a  "swell"  dinner  or  dress 
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or  anything  else — but  then  "swell"  is  a  vulgar 
word  anyway. 

The  gentleman  who  asked  the  steward  for 
some  "still"  soup,  had  to  contribute  a  shilling 
to  the  fund.  Even  heavier  was  the  penalty  of 
another  untimely  jester.  He  had  just  selected 
a  nice  thick  banana,  which  in  itself  should  be  a 
punishable  offence  on  such  occasions. 

"Don't  you  think  bananas  are  very  hard  to 
digest?"  one  of  the  ladies  asked  him. 

"I  should  worry  1"  he  said  in  his  vulgar  way. 
"I  may  not  have  to." 

That  remark  cost  him  a  dollar — he  should 
have  been  given  eight  days  too. 

Afternoons  at  sea  are  given  up  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  such  social  virtues  as  may  be  encouraged 
around  the  bridge-tables  or  in  the  smoking- 
room.  They  are  also  given  up  to  sleep — next 
to  eating  sleeping  is  one  of  the  chief  occupations 
of  those  who  go  up  and  down  in  ships.  Person- 
ally, I  found  it  sufficiently  difficult  to  spend  the 
middle  hours  of  the  night  in  a  cabin  about  the 
right  size  for  an  Airedale  terrier,  without  seek- 
ing further  discomfort  there  during  the  day. 
If  I  slept,  I  preferred  that  it  should  be  by  ac- 
cident in  a  deck-chair. 

The  smoking-room,  however,  was  not  entirely 
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bereft  of  attractions — especially  to  one  who  had 
sojourned  in  the  midst  of  that  "dryness"  which 
has  now  become  a  symbol  of  national  progress. 
There  was  always  something  doing  there,  some- 
thing not  necessarily  connected  with  smoking. 

In  the  first  place,  there  were  the  pools  on  the 
ship's  progress.  Every  day  at  noon  announce- 
ment is  made  of  the  number  of  miles  covered 
during  the  previous  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  who  has  drawn  the  lucky  card  is 
immediately  presented  with  the  combined 
contributions. 

We  were  in  such  a  daily  pool,  but  we  never 
won  it  once.  We  didn't  want  to.  By  the  time 
the  lucky  man  had  endowed  the  steward  for 
bringing  him  the  glad  tidings,  and  had  paid  for 
the  materials  with  which  his  victory  might  be 
celebrated,  he  was  usually  a  couple  of  dollars  in 
the  hole.  One  man  who  won  it  twice  felt  im- 
pelled to  buy  some  of  that  expensive  and  famil- 
iar beverage  poetically  described  as  containing 
"the  laughter  of  the  peasant-girls  of  France"— 
at  about  two  dollars  a  smile. 

Under  the  circumstances  we  felt  that  victory 
was  not  without  its  drawbacks.  In  fact,  if  a 
man  won  the  pool  often  enough,  he  might  easily 
be  insolvent  by  the  end  of  the  voyage.  We  were 
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one  of  the  lucky  fellows  who  merely  put  up  the 
daily  "ante."  So  we  had  a  couple  of  pounds 
left  by  the  time  we  had  tipped  all  the  stewards 
before  they  let  us  off  the  ship.  Talk  about  that 
fine  old  mediaeval  custom  of  making  prisoners 
ransom  themselves  1 

But  it  was  at  night  that  romance  descended 
upon  the  ship  like  the  mantle  of  Venus — in- 
cidentally, wasn't  that  lovely  and  slightly 
disreputable  lady  born  of  the  sea-foam?  But 
her  votaries  cared  nothing  for  her  past.  In 
twos  they  might  be  seen  in  all  the  dark  corners 
of  the  decks,  watching  the  wild  waves,  and  no 
doubt  murmuring  such  lines  of  Swinburne  or 
Tennyson  as  remained  in  their  memories. 

After  all,  who  can  blame  them?  Night  is  al- 
ways a  mysterious  and  beautiful  thing,  and  no- 
where so  beautiful  and  mysterious  as  at  sea. 
And  if  there  is  a  moon — well,  even  philosophers 
might  easily  forget  the  dictates  of  their  arid 
wisdom  and  behave  like  ordinary  sentimental 
mortals.  Moonlight  and  the  ocean  and  the  lit- 
tle world  of  the  ship  heaving  gently  on  that 
universal  bosom  of  silver — it  is  a  thing  to  make 
poets  of  preachers  and  profiteers  and  even  of 
newspaper-men. 

Not  that  we  personally  succumbed  to  the 
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lovely  and  insidious  influence.  Certainly  not. 
In  the  first  place  the  bashful  reticence  of  our 
nature  would  prevent  it;  and  in  the  second — 
dash  it  all,  it  is  a  bit  difficult  to  be  poetical  at 
sea  without  assistance.  One  requires  an  au- 
dience, you  understand,  a  carefully  selected 
audience  of  one,  and  more  enterprising  and 
courageous  poets  had  captured  the  ears  of  this 
special  public  before  us. 

We  did,  however,  manage  to  persuade  one 
kindly  and  decorous  lady  to  sit  with  us  on  the 
boat-deck  while  we  discoursed  on  the  merits  of 
the  leading  English  novelists  of  the  day  with 
scholarly  enthusiasm.  We  admit  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  other  subjects  far  better  adapted  to  dis- 
cussion in  the  romantic  corners  of  a  moonlit 
deck.  In  fact,  some  people  have  found  it  pos- 
sible to  sit  there  without  discussing  anything  at 
all.  But  this  wasn't  that  sort  of  party. 

"The  trouble  with  Galsworthy,"  we  were  say- 
ing, and  then  we  became  aware  that  a  head  was 
poking  gingerly  around  one  of  the  ventilators. 
We  were  under  surveillance.  At  our  age  too, 
and  in  spite  of  our  white  hair!  We  could  not 
help  feeling  a  certain  thrill  of  pride. 

"Well,  as  you  know,  poor  Galsworthy  ..." 
we  began  again.  Incidentally,  we  always  make 
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a  point  of  talking  in  a  pitying  fashion  about 
leading  novelists,  by  way  of  suggesting  how 
much  better  they  would  be  if  they  would  only 
listen  to  us. 

"Poor  Galsworthy.  .  ."  But  we  did  not  get 
very  far  with  it.  A  second  head  appeared  and 
then  a  third.  Heaven  only  knows  what  they 
expected  to  see,  but  it  was  distinctly  embar- 
rassing. 

"Don't  you  think  it  is  getting  rather  chilly?" 
asked  our  companion  in  a  slightly  strained 
voice.  We  said  that  it  certainly  was.  And  then 
we  both  rose  and  went  down  to  the  saloon — 
how  devilish  that  sounds! — without  us  ever  let- 
ting the  poor  girl  know  why  we  were  so  sorry 
for  Galsworthy.  In  fact  we  forgot  him  entirely. 
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IT  was  a  very  thoughtful  arrangement  on 
the  part  of  Divine  Providence  to  put  a  lot 
of  water  between  Canada  and  England.  In  that 
way  the  traveller  gets  a  chance  to  set' his  mind 
in  order — supposing  that  he  has  the  sort  of  mind 
which  requires  it — and  so  is  ready  to  receive  a 
lot  of  new  impressions.  It  is  like  putting  a  new 
sensitive  coating  on  a  photographic  plate. 

Personally,  our  mind  was  a  complete  blank — 
blanker  even  than  usual — by  the  time  we  got  our 
first  sight  of  land.  And  the  first  thing  we  saw 
was  the  north  coast  of  Ireland  lifting  through 
the  haze  of  morning.  Somehow  or  other  when 
we  looked  at  that  bleak  headland,  with  the 
clouds  hanging  low  over  it,  we  could  understand 
why, Irishmen  put  in  so  much  time  fighting. 
If  we  had  to  live  in  a  country  like  that  we 
would,  in  spite  of  a  naturally  pacific  disposi- 
tion, regard  a  rumpus  as  a  genial  relaxation 
from  the  tedium  of  life. 

Hastily  we  scanned  the  coast  through  a  pair 
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of  powerful  binoculars,  hoping  to  see  a  police- 
man tearing  over  the  hillside  while  an  enthu- 
siastic mob  pursued  him  with  shillelaghs.  But 
there  wasn't  a  sign  of  life — probably  the 
"bhoys"  were  too  tired  after  their  night's  work 
to  be  up  and  about  yet. 

We  asked  the  captain  if  he  had  ever  had  oc- 
casion to  pick  up  a  policeman  or  two  swimming 
for  their  lives,  but  he  said  it  was  against  his 
principles  to  interfere  in  other  people's  amuse- 
ments, so  he  always  let  them  swim. 

Farther  down  the  Irish  Sea  we  passed  the  Isle 
of  Man.  In  spite  of  the  misty  sunshine  upon  it, 
it  looked  very  much  like  one  of  Hall  Caine's 
novels.  We  could  take  an  entirely  new  view 
of  "The  Deemster"  and  "The  Bondman"  when 
we  had  seen  the  land  of  their  setting — those 
stark  cliffs  with  the  tumbling  surf  at  their  feet, 
and  the  bare  uplands  marked  out  into  little 
squares.  We  wondered  what  they  grew  there 
besides  best-sellers,  but  it  cannot  be  very  much. 
We  were  assured,  however,  that  the  tourist  crop 
is  a  very  rich  and  steady  one. 

"That's  the  Coney  Island  of  the  west  coast 
of  England,"  said  our  informant,  pointing  to  a 
dismal  little  town  of  tall  houses  along  a  deserted 
beach. 
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We  looked  at  him  to  see  where  the  joke  came 
in,  but  he  was  perfectly  serious.  The  place 
was  about  as  cheerfully  active  as  a  training 
camp  for  undertakers7  assistants  to  cultivate  the 
necessary  dolefulness  of  expression.  We  had 
heard  it  said  before  that  Englishmen  took  their 
pleasures  sadly,  but  we  had  hardly  thought  they 
took  them  so  sadly  as  this.  Coney  Island ! — but 
perhaps  it  suggested  Coney  because  it  was  so 
like  some  place  to  which  naughty  Coney- 
Islanders  might  be  sent  in  the  future  life. 

Some  time  after  dark  we  cast  anchor  in  the 
Mersey.  There  was  moonlight  on  the  river, 
and  through  the  mist  the  lights  on  either  bank 
formed  ribbons  of  stars.  Tug-boats  and  lighters 
plied  to  and  fro  about  us,  and  every  now  and 
then  hoarse  orders  were  shouted  across  the 
water. 

It  was  the  firstsight  of  England,  and  a  picture 
not  to  be  forgotten.  We  trust  that  we  are  not 
an  especially  sentimental  person,  but  we  must 
confess  we  were  thrilled  by  it.  Even  the  per- 
vading odor  of  smoke  and  fish  seemed  to  contain 
romantic  suggestions  like  those  hideous  and 
complicated  smells  that  hangover  Eastern  cities. 

With  the  day  came  disillusion.  There  is 
nothing  like  the  business  of  packing  up  and 
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disembarking  to  bring  a  man  back  to  the  hum- 
drum realities  of  life.  There  were  passports 
to  be  examined,  a  dozen  stewards  of  all  sorts  to 
be  endowed  with  the  remains  of  our  worldly 
estate,  and  then  one  hustled  ashore  to 'see  how 
much  of  one's  baggage  one  could  rescue  before 
it  was  irretrievably  scattered. 

Travelling  in  England  seems  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  whole-hearted  and  breathless  scamper 
after  trunks  and  suitcases.  And  it  is  extra- 
ordinary how  elusive  the  things  become.  A 
man's  trunk  seems  to  take  unto  itself  legs  and 
walk  off  and  hide.  Huge  Saratogas,  requiring 
about  three  men  to  handle  them  in  Canada,  de- 
velop over  here  the  playful  agility  of  young 
lizards  and  crawl  into  the  most  unexpected 
places.  And,  of  course,  there  is  no  checking 
system  to  keep  track  of  them.  They  simply  run 
away,  while  you  hurry  after  them  calling  them 
pet  names. 

In  the  station  at  Liverpool,  we  spent  a  joyous 
hour  retrieving  our  trunk,  which  had  decided 
to  go  off  and  belong  to  some  nicer  master.  It 
was  nowhere  in  sight.  With  the  aid  and  advice 
of  about  four  porters,  who  proved  to  be  very 
clubby  fellows  and  called  in  all  their  friends, 
we  hunted  through  miles  and  miles  of  baggage 
— only  they  called  it  "luggage"  over  here. 
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The  trunk  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  we 
had  pleasant  visions  of  ourself  figuring  at  Court 
functions  in  our  pyjamas.  If  that  trunk  was  not 
found,  we  knew  that  we  would  be  living  out  of 
a  hand-bag  for  the  next  couple  of  months  until 
money  arrived  from  home  to  buy  more  clothes. 
London  is  not  a  city  to  be  conquered  socially  in 
the  raiment  you  happen  to  land  in. 

Just  about  the  time  the  last  porter  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  the  thing  up  as  a  hopeless  case, 
and  we  were  wondering  if  there  wasn't  some 
home  in  England  for  destitute  Canadians,  it  oc- 
curred to  us  that  the  trunk  might  be  in  the 
luggage-car  of  the  train.  Somebody  or  other 
might  have  liked  the  looks  of  it — though  bat- 
tered, it  is  not  entirely  unimpressive — and  put 
it  away  for  future  reference  when  the  lock  could 
be  filed  off. 

Sure  enough,  there  it  was,  looking  as  happy 
as  a  truant  dog  that  has  just  come  back  home. 
And  on  its  lid  it  bore  certain  cabalistic  signs 
indicating  that  it  had  been  examined  and  passed 
by  the  customs  authorities. 

Naturally,  it  had  to  be  examined  all  over 
again,  and  all  the  porters  and  their  friends  came 
back,  and  we  had  a  round  or  two  of  shillings, 
and  everybody  seemed  pleased  with  the  work- 
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ings  of  the  grand  old  system.     Probably  it  is  a 
good  system — for  porters. 

Weary  and  panting  we  tottered  along  the  plat- 
form to  the  cubby-hole  in  the  train  where  we 
were  to  live  between  Liverpool  and  London. 
On  the  way  we  met  an  English  acquaintance  of 
the  ship,  and  we  told  him  our  troubles.  Perhaps 
a  certain  Colonial  bitterness  crept  into  our  ac- 
count of  them,  but  he  was  blandly  unconcerned. 

"Well,  you  did  get  your  box  after  all,  didn't 
you?"  he  asked  mildly. 

Yes,  we  got  it.  We  felt  ten  years  older  and 
our  heart  was  acting  strangely,  but  we  got  it  all 
right.  We  might  even  find  it  when  we  reached 
London,  if  we  crawled  out  every  time  the  train 
stopped  and  ran  along  to  the  baggage-car — no, 
no,  the  luggage-van — and  prevented  it  from 
jumping  out  on  to  the  platform  of  some  village 
station.  Travel  in  England  is  certainly  not 
without  its  thrills. 

We  understood  then  why  the  English  are  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world.  Any  race  that 
could  withstand  the  worry  and  uncertainty  of 
such  a  luggage  system — it  is  probably  the  same 
one  that  good  old  Noah  used  in  handling  the 
animals  on  the  Ark — would  naturally  be  un- 
dismayed by  the  ordinary  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers incidental  to  empire-building. 
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Before  getting  into  the  train  we  took  a  good 
look  at  it.  After  the  huge  engines  and  cars  of 
Canada  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  neat  but 
rather  old-fashioned  toy.  It  was  a  trim  and 
nicely  rounded  little  train,  as  if  it  were  intended 
to  run  through  sections  of  drain-pipe.  We  felt 
that  we  could  put  one  hand  on  the  roof  of  the 
car  and  vault  right  over  it. 

Talking  of  drain-pipe,  we  did  run  through 
a  series  of  the  darkest  and  dustiest  tunnels  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  London  that  we  have  ever 
experienced.  We  might  have  been  going 
through  the  Rocky  mountains  there  were  so 
many  of  these  rabbit-burrows.  And  yet  the 
country  seemed  comparatively  flat.  Every  time 
an  English  railroad-builder  comes  to  a  grade, 
he  simply  bores  into  it. 

Whenever  we  reached  a  tunnel,  everyone  in 
the  compartment  promptly  jumped  for  the  win- 
dows and  jerked  them  up  to  keep  the  clouds  of 
smoke  out.  By  the  time  we  reached  London  we 
had  developed  a  set  of  back  and  biceps  muscles 
that  Jack  Dempsey  might  envy,  for  we  hap- 
pened to  be  sitting  next  to  the  windows,  and 
most  of  the  work  fell  on  us — also  most  of  the 
smoke. 

One  thing,  however,  must  be  said  for  those 
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tiny  English  trains,  and  that  is  they  travel 
smoothly  and  make  great  time.  Slipping  away 
from  the  platform  so  quietly  that  one  hardly 
notices  them  moving,  they  are  soon  shooting 
through  fields  and  villages  at  a  rate  which 
would  give  a  Canadian  engineer  heart  disease. 

Here  and  there  on  sidings  we  passed  funny 
little  locomotives  with  gaudy  red  bumpers,  and 
lines  of  freight-cars — or  goods  vans,  or  what- 
ever it  is  they  call  them — perched  up  on  high 
wheels  and  looking  not  much  larger  or  more 
solid  than  clothes  baskets. 

But  what  a  pretty  country  it  all  isl — a  country 
of  tiny  fields  marked  out  by  green  hedges,  of 
little  villages  snuggling  down  comfortably  amid 
their  trees,  each  with  its  ancient  church  spire 
pointing  up  softly  through  the  golden  'haze. 
After  the  shaggy  immensity  of  Canada,  it  looks 
so  trim,  so  carefully  groomed,  so  neatly 
circumscribed. 

It  was  a  lovely  sunny  day,  and  the  country 
was  at  its  best.  Even  the  sunshine  is  different 
here,  and  has  little  of  the  crisp  brilliancy 
Canadians  know  and  love.  It  is  sunshine  grown 
mellow,  so  that  the  shadows  are  all  softened  and 
distant  objects  fade  away  into  a  yellow  mist. 

When  we  were  not  admiring  the  beautiful 
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landscape  and  the  charming  pictures  that  every 
turn  of  the  train  revealed,  we  were  busy  study- 
ing that  superb  and  leisurely  person  the  British 
workman.  We  must  have  seen  many  hundreds 
of  them  during  that  trip  from  Liverpool  to 
London,  but  in  the  whole  time  we  did  not  catch 
one  of  them  at  work.  The  splendid  fellows 
simply  stood,  singly  or  in  groups,  and  watched 
the  train  go  by.  One  knows  that  the  business 
qf  the  country  is  carried  on,  but  evidently  some- 
one else  must  do  it.  Or  perhaps  the  British 
workman  occasionally  is  guilty  of  a  little  work, 
when  there  is  no  one  about  to  reproach  him  with 
his  loss  of  dignity  and  breach  of  union  rules. 

Only  once  during  the  whole  trip  did  we  see 
any  signs  of  real  activity.  About  a  dozen  women 
were  busy  in  a  field  gathering  vegetables,  so  far 
as  we  could  make  out,  and  not  one  of  them 
raised  her  head  to  look  at  the  train.  But  there 
was  a  man  there,  too,  and  he  followed  the  most 
statuesque  traditions  of  his  class.  With  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  he  watched  us  go  by,  and 
then  very  leisurely  he  proceeded  to  light  his 
pipe.  It  was  a  splendid  exhibition  of  utter 
nonchalance. 

One  after  the  other  the  little  villages  with 
their  quaint  red  houses  were  lost  in  the  distance, 
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and  then  suddenly  we  realized  that  there  were 
no  longer  any  intervals  between  them,  and  that 
they  had  coalesced  in  the  outskirts  of  the  great 
city.  We  were  entering  London.  Houses 
stretched  away  in  interminable  rows,  each  with 
its  little  plot  of  ground  in  front,  and  each  with 
its  array  of  chimney-pots. 

Our  first  impression  of  London  is  one  of 
chimney-pots  standing  in  serried  ranks  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see.  They  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  called  out  on  parade,  and  then  left 
there  to  wait  for  the  stand-at-ease  which  never 
came.  There  was  something  martial  and  yet 
pathetic  about  those  chimney-pots — weary  sol- 
diers always  rigidly  at  attention. 

At  Euston  Station  we  lost  no  time  in  tumbling 
out  and  running  to  the  baggage-car  to  gather 
up  our  belongings.  In  England  there  is  no 
handing  your  checks  to  a  transfer-agent  to  for- 
ward your  belongings  to  your  hotel  or  residence. 
There  are  no  checks  to  hand,  and  no  transfer- 
agent  to  give  them  to.  The  only  thing  is  to 
hire  a  porter  and  have  him  drag  your  trunk  out 
of  the  general  medley — unless  you  should  see  a 
trunk  that  you  like  better  than  your  own.  In 
that  case,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  pre- 
vent you  walking  off  with  it. 
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We  had  good  luck  this  time — probably  be- 
cause we  were  so  promptly  on  the  job — and  then, 
having  finally  gathered  our  belongings  about  us, 
we  looked  around  for  a  conveyance. 

"You  had  better  have  a  four-wheeler,  sir," 
said  the  porter.  We  agreed.  We  were  too 
weak  to  resist  if  he  had  suggested  a  hearse.  He 
called  a  dilapidated  vehicle,  drawn  by  an  an- 
cient horse,  and  a  cabby  who  dated,  no  doubt, 
from  the  time  of  "Pickwick  Papers."  The 
trunk  was  hoisted  to  the  top — it  took  three  men 
at  a  shilling  each  to  do  it — and  then  we  drove 
out  majestically  into  the  streets  of  London,  feel- 
ing every  moment  that  our  belongings  would 
come  down  through  the  roof  on  our  head.  But 
nothing  happened — nothing  ever  does  happen 
to  a  four-wheeler.  And  so  we  arrived  at  our 
journey's  end. 
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PROBABLY  nine-tenths  of  the  people  who 
visit  London  do  so  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
going  to  look  like  a  stage-setting  for  the  novels  of 
Dickens.  We  had  some  such  idea  ourself — 
that's  what  comes  of  a  long  course  of  "David 
Copperfield"  and  "Nicholas  Nickleby"  in  one's 
early  youth. 

Of  course,  we  should  have  known,  better,  but 
we  had  an  unreasoning  expectation  of  witness- 
ing Dickens  scenes  and  running  into  Dickens 
characters  at  every  turn.  If  we  had  heard  the 
gay  tooting  of  the  guard's  horn,  and  had  seen 
some  of  the  old-fashioned  mail-coaches  trun* 
dling  away  from  the  White  Hart  or  the  Red 
Lion,  we  would  hardly  have  been  surprised. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  see  a  coach  and 
four  drive  up  Piccadilly  on  the  day  of  our  ar- 
rival ;  and  the  diminutive  guard  was  armed  with 
a  tremendous  brass  horn  as  long  as  himself.  But 
this  was  merely  a  pathetic  modern  effort  to  re- 
capture the  lost  glories  of  old  coaching  days — 
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a  bit  of  plutocratic  swank.    The  coach  was  be- 
ing driven  to  furnish  some  sporting  profiteer  an 
opportunity  of  displaying   his   skill   with    the 
ribbons. 

In  spite  of  the  signs  of  modernity  all  about 
us,  we  went  around  for  the  first  few  days  ex- 
pecting at  every  moment  to  step  right  into  the 
London  of  Dickens — to  find  Sam  Weller  strol- 
ling out  of  the  tavern  where  he  had  just  had  his 
ten-thousandth  brandy  and  water,  to  meet  Sairey 
Gamp  on  every  street-corner  and  get  from  her 
new  and  startling  information  on  the  opinions 
of  Mrs.  'Arris,  perhaps  even  to  run  into  the  im- 
mortal Micawber  himself  and  have  him  majes- 
tically advise  us  to  save  our  money,  because  the 
shilling  is  not  what  it  once  was  and  there  is  all 
the  more  need  to  lay  it  by  for  the  rainy  day 
which  we  have  always  with  us. 

Heaven  only  knows  how  many  old  derelicts  of 
both  sexes  we  accosted  under  the  impression 
that  we  were  at  last  on  the  trail  of  authentic 
Dickens  material.  We  bought  from  them  in- 
numerable matches,  shoe-laces,  even  toys.  The 
maid  who  did  up  our  room  must  have  thought 
we  were  trying  to  corner  the  match-supply  of 
London,  that  we  had  four  hundred  pairs  of 
shoes,  and  that  we  were  under  contract  to  supply 
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a  couple  of  orphan  asylums  with  playthings. 
She  may  even  have  imagined  that  we   had   a 
family  of  sixteen  at  home,  and  had  come  to 
London  to  get  away  from  them. 

But  all  our  search  was  in  vain.  Occasionally 
one  of  these  hawkers  would  show  a  trace  of 
human  interest — usually  when  we  were  hunting 
around  among  the  enormous  coppers  in  our 
pocket  for  an  elusive  piece  of  silver — but  of  the 
entertaining  volubility  which  such  characters 
possess  in  the  pages  of  Dickens  there  wasn't  a 
sign.  We  now  realize  what  a  superb  nature- 
faker  that  great  man  was. 

Even  London  itself  is  entirely  different  from 
what  Dickens  led  us  to  expect.  His  London 
was  very  old  and  very  dirty.  The  London  of 
to-day  is  even  older,  of  course,  but  it  has  been 
swept  and  garnished  and  reconstructed  until  it 
is  now  a  very  clean  and  quite  modern  city.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  a  little  less  picturesque,  but  it  has  ad- 
vantages to  make  up  for  that.  And  the  people 
are  cleaner,  too. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  thing  that  struck  us 
most  forcibly  in  our  first  experience  of  the 
Streets  of  London  was  the  extraordinary  number 
of  well-dressed  men.  Not  that  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  going  about  on  the  watch  for  what  men 
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are  wearing — are  we  an  eager  young  tailor  that 
we  should  be  so  engaged?  Besides,  our  at- 
tention is  usually  quite  otherwise  directed.  If 
the  dear  girls  would  only  put  on  more  clothes  or 
less  striking  ones —  well,  we  might  be  more  in- 
clined to  study  what  the  sterner  sex  is  doing 
sartorially. 

No  one  without  some  professional  interest  in 
the  subject  would  on  the  streets  of  a  Canadian 
or  American  city  bother  noticing  the  clothes  of 
the  men  about  him.  Certainly  we  never  did. 
We  were  aware,  of  course,  that  men  on  the 
street  wore  some  sort  of  raiment,  but  we  never 
paid  any  special  attention  to  the  nature  of  it,  so 
long  as  it  conformed  more  or  less  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  season  and  the  police. 

The  reason  is  that  in  America  masculine  at- 
tire is  hardly  ever  interesting  or  conspicuous, 
and  it  suffers  dismally  from  contrast  with  the 
gorgeous  plumage  of  the  female  bird.  The 
average  Canadian  business  man  walking  down 
the  street  with  his  wife  looks  like  someone  she 
might  have  picked  up  to  carry  parcels  for  her. 

But  it  is  very  different  in  London.  Here  poor 
crushed  man  comes  at  last  into  his  own  and  can 
realize  the  sartorial  dreams  of  his  wild  young 
college  days.  He  can  with  the  aid  of  toppers  and 
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morning  coats  make  himself  up  in  the  style  of  a 
cabinet  minister  or  a  successful  undertaker.  He 
can,  on  the  other  hand,  indulge  his  most  fantastic 
proclivities  for  heather  mixtures.  He  can 
stride  about  in  knickers  and  Norfolk  jackets,  or 
he  can  sport  the  most  decorous  of  lounge  suits 
with  a  white  edging  on  his  vest  and  white  spats 
on  his  feet. 

So  far  as  we  can  make  out,  the  average  Eng- 
lishman puts  in  half  his  time  being  fitted  and 
the  other  half  trying  to  earn  the  money  to  pay 
for  the  suits  he  has  ordered.  And  he  has  to  have 
a  different  suit  for  everything  he  does.  He  eats 
his  breakfast  in  one  sort  of  suit,  his  lunch  in 
another,  and  his  dinner  in  an  entirely  different 
get-up.  He  has  suits  for  walking  in  and  suits 
for  sitting  around  in,  suits  for  the  country  and 
suits  for  the  town,  and  a  special  suit  for  each 
and  every  game  he  plays.  No  wonder  a  really 
"swell"  dresser  has  to  hire  a  couple  of  men  to 
keep  track  of  the  things  for  him  and  see  that  he 
doesn't  play  golf  in  his  shooting  clothes,  or  go 
motoring  in  his  business  suit. 

Talking  of  business  suits,  we  were  walking 
the  other  day  with  a  man  whose  clothes  gained 
a  touch  of  picturesque  informality  from  his  soft 
hat  worn  rakishly  on  one  side. 
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"Would  you  mind  coming  around  by  my 
office?"  he  asked.  "I  want  to  run  in  and  put  on 
a  silk  hat.  I  keep  one  there." 

We  must  confess  that  if  he  had  said  he  kept  a 
tame  boa-constrictor  there,  we  would  hardly 
have  been  more  surprised.  He  is  a  Canadian 
and  not  at  all  the  man  to  hide  that  kind  of  skel- 
eton in  his  office  closet. 

"What's  the  idea?"  we  gasped  in  our 
bewilderment. 

"Oh,  Fm  going  over  to  the  bank,"  he  ex- 
plained casually,  as  though  no  one  would  ever 
dream  of  calling  on  his  banker  in  any  other 
head-gear,  lest  that  justly  outraged  official 
should  immediately  refuse  to  honor  his  cheques. 
It  is  the  custom,  that's  all. 

Whatever  the  reason,  masculine  London  is 
extremely  well-dressed.  Young  men  and  old 
men  alike  seem  to  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  their  clothes — whatever  they  may  pay  for 
them.  To  walk  along  the  streets  of  the  West 
End  is  to  get  an  impression  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  well-groomed  men  so  extremely 
decorative  that  one  wonders  if  they  have  any 
other  purpose  in  life. 

Not  that  London  women  seem  at  all  dowdy  on 
the  streets,  even  to  one  accustomed  to  the  Baby- 
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Ionian  riot  of  cellulose  silk  and  aniline  dyes  in 
which  so  many  of  their  Canadian  sisters  do  their 
shopping  and  attend  their  favourite  movies. 
But  the  London  woman  seems  quite  resigned  to 
letting  the  London  man  do  a  little  shining  in 
public,  at  any  rate. 

This  is  very  refreshing  for  a  change.  After 
all,  why  shouldn't  there  be  one  city  in  the  world 
where  man  can  reassert  his  pristine  superiority 
in  the  matter  of  clothes?  A  couple  of  hundred 
years  ago  men  went  about  in  silk  and  velvet  and 
fine  lace.  They  wore  plum-coloured  silk  trou- 
sers and  gold  embroidery  an  their  coats  and 
ruffles  falling  over  their  hands.  We  are  not 
asking  for  a  return  to  these  conditions — not  with 
the  price  of  clothes  where  it  is  now — but  we  are 
glad  to  see  the  balance  between  the  sexes  in  this 
respect  better  established,  as  it  is  in  London. 

In  London  it  is  the  men  one  notices  on  the 
streets,  in  New  York  the  women.  No  one  ever 
thinks  of  looking  at  the  American  man  when  his 
wife — or  someone  else's  wife — is  with  him.  His 
position  as  a  mere  hewer  of  trusts  and  drawer  of 
watered  stock  is  pathetically  revealed.  If  one 
looks  at  him  at  all  in  his  baggy  trousers  and 
wrinkled  coat,  it  is  only  to  wonder  if  the  gor- 
geous creature  beside  him  can  possibly  belong 
to  him. 
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The  reader  may  wonder  why  we  should  be 
devoting  so  much  space  and  time  to  the  some- 
what trifling  subject  of  clothes.  But  the  reader 
wouldn't  wonder  if  the  reader  had  gone  through 
our  recent  experiences  with  a  London  tailor. 
Tailors  as  a  class  are  haughty  and  domineering 
men,  but  surely  London  tailors  are  the  haugh- 
tiest and  most  domineering  of  them  all. 

You  see,  we  .needed  a  new  dinner-jacket  and 
vest,  our  old  one  having  been  made  for  us  when 
our  figure  was  far  more  sylph-like  than  it  is 
now.  And,  if  anything  should  be  made  loose 
and  comfortable,  it  is  a  dinner-jacket.  No  man 
can  do  his  appetite  justice  in  a  garment  which 
compresses  the  duodenum  and  makes  the  esopha- 
gus act  like  a  garden-hose  that  someone  is  stand- 
ing on.  So  we  decided  to  get  a  new  dinner- 
jacket  and  vest — also  the  trousers.  Naturally, 
one  can  hardly  dine  comfortably  without  trou- 
sers, and  it  isn't  considered  good  form  to  pick  a 
pair  out  of  one's  golf-suit. 

But  first  we  had  to  be  introduced  to  a  tailor. 
In  London  one  doesn't  simply  stroll  in  off  the 
street  and  point  to  a  bolt  of  cloth  and  say, 
"Gimme  a  suit  off  that."  No,  in  London  one  is 
introduced,  so  that  the  tailor  will  know  into 
what  sort  of  company  his  suits  will  be  taken 
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when  he  has  made  them.  Therefore,  we  got  a 
friend  of  ours  to  recommend  us  as  a  person  of 
respectable  habits  and  curious  but  gentlemanly 
proportions.  He  did  this  by  letter. 

The  tailor,  a  magnificent  person  in  a  morning- 
coat,  read  the  letter  very  solemnly  and  then 
looked  us  over  carefully  to  see  if  we  were 
the  sort  of  person  he  could  bear  to  make  clothes 
for.  Evidently  he  thought  that  perhaps  he 
could  do  something  with  us — something  that 
would  make  us  less  painful  to  the  artistic  eye — 
for  he  relaxed  sufficiently  from  his  majestic  de- 
meanour to  smile  and  say  that  he  would  be  glad 
of  our  patronage.  But  he  made  it  clear  that  we 
were  really  the  one  who  was  expected  to  be 
grateful. 

We  told  him  what  we  wanted,  and  he  sum- 
moned three  assistants — one  to  measure  us  for 
the  coat,  one  for  the  vest,  and  another  for  the 
trousers!  We  tried  to  act  as  if  we  were  quite 
accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing,  and  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  a  bit  disappointed  that 
he  didn't  have  at  least  two  experts  for  the  trou- 
sers, one  for  each  leg.  While  we  were  being 
measured,  we  ventured  on  a  few  mild  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  we  would  like  the  suit  made 
—especially  with  reference  to  the  size  and  num- 
ber and  position  of  the  pockets. 
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"I  think,  sir,"  said  the  tailor  in  his  most  with- 
ering manner,  "I  think  you  can  safely  leave  that 
to  our  judgment." 

Naturally  this  put  us  in  a  properly  abject 
frame  of  mind,  and  we  hardly  had  the  courage 
to  ask  him  what  sort  of  cloth  he  had  decided  to 
make  the  suit  of.  If  he  had  announced  his  in- 
tention of  making  it  out  of  green  plush,  we 
wouldn't  have  dared  to  object. 

We  did,  however,  try  a  mild  little  joke  on 
him  in  asking  him  to  let  us  have  the  suit  as  soon 
as  possible.  We  said  that  as  no  gentleman  could 
dine  in  London  without  a  dinner  jacket,  we 
didn't  want  to  do  without  our  evening  meals 
any  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

"Sir,"  he  said  sternly,  "we  will  give  you  the 
suit  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  work  and  our 
other  engagements  will  permit." 

Days  and  days  went  by  with  our  tailor  reso- 
lutely oblivious  of  our  existence.  Then  sud- 
denly we  got  a  royal  summons  for  a  fitting.  We 
hurried  right  up,  such  was  our  state  of  subjec- 
tion. It  was  this  that  led  to  our  undoing.  We 
had  not  dressed  for  the  ordeal  that  awaited  us, 
and — dash  it  all,  we  are  blushing  furiously,  but 
the  ghastly  truth  must  be  told. 

Naturally,  one  cannot  try  on  one  suit  on  top 
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of  another.  And  between  the  time  of  taking  one 
off  and  putting  the  other  on,  there  is  a  terrible 
interval  when  one  stands  about  in  one's  "undies," 
and — well,  our  socks  were  not  mates,  and  had 
never  been  darned,  badly  as  they  needed  it, 
while  our  underwear  had  been  darned  too  often 
and  too  vigorously  by  landladies  and  conscien- 
tious chambermaids  with  wools  of  varied  hue. 
We  looked  like  a  Russian  refugee. 

No  array  of  words  could  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  air  of  patrician  disdain  with  which 
our  tailor  regarded  us.  Nor  can  we  describe 
the  blind  agony  of  shame  in  which  we  stumbled 
through  the  fitting  and  out  into  the  street  again. 
Perhaps  there  are  heroes  who  could  have  smiled 
and  been  amused,  but  we  are  not  of  that  great 
race.  Our  only  consolation  was  the  thought  that 
the  tailor  might  decide  not  to  let  us  have  the  suit 
after  all.  This  would  have  hurt  our  pride 
dreadfully,  but  we  would  have  saved  a  lot  of 
money. 
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THE  week-end  has  become  in  England  a 
sort  of  national  institution — like  Christmas 
Day,  or  the  Bank  of  England,  or  Westminster 
Abbey.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  week  that  the 
average  Englishman  seems  really  interested  in. 
The  rest  is  merely  a  kind  of  tiresome  interval 
between  week-ends. 

During  four  or  five  days  of  the  week — some 
fortunate  people  have  been  able  to  reduce  it  to 
two  or  three — the  Englishman  goes  about  his 
business  with  glum  resolution.  He  wears  sober 
garments  and  a  hard  hat — very  often  a  silk  one, 
if  he  has  a  real  position  to  maintain,  and  is  kept 
busy  maintaining  it. 

On  Friday  or  Saturday,  however,  he  casts  dull 
care  away,  and  blossoms  out  in  gaudy  raiment 
that  would  make  old  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
send  enviously  for  a  new  court  tailor.  You  can 
see  him  in  shaggy  knickers  and  Norfolk  jacket 
hustling  off  to  the  train,  armed  with  a  suit-case 
the  size  of  a  steamer-trunk  and  the  inevitable 
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golf-clubs  and  tennis  racket.  And  when  he 
meets  you  he  is  as  affable  as  a  man  who  has 
loaned  you  money  and  expects  to  recover. 

"How  are  you,  dear  old  bean?"  he  shouts. 
"Where  are  you  spending  the  week-end?" 

Heaven  help  your  status  in  his  good  opinion, 
if  you  can't  tell  him  that  you  are  spending  it 
away  from  home.  A  week-end  at  home  is  the 
sure  sign  of  the  proletarian.  Lie  to  him.  Tell 
him  anything,  but  don't  tell  him  that. 

Of  course,  a  certain  number  of  people  in  Eng- 
land have  to  spend  their  week-ends  at  home- 
substantial  people,  that  is — or  how  could  the 
rest  of  the  population  go  visiting  them?  But 
then  these  are  people  with  country  houses,  so  it 
is  all  right  in  their  case.  It  is  quite  "smart" 
to  be  at  home  in  the  country. 

Personally  we  feel  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
for  the  tired  English  city-dweller  who  has  social 
aspirations  or  whose  wife  has.  Instead  of  being 
able  to  spend  his  week-ends  comfortably  at 
home  in  town,  he  has  to  array  himself  in  a  lot  of 
outrageous  sporting  clothes  that  hang  on  him 
like  the  skin  on  a  sick  elephant,  hustle  off  to 
live  in  somebody's  draughty  and  mouldy  old 
house  in  the  country,  and  play  tennis  and  golf 
till  he  is  nearly  dead. 
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Of  course,  we  will  admit  that  a  lot  of  them 
seem  to  like  it.  In  fact  we  have  taken  quite 
amazingly  to  the  custom  ourself.  But  the  first 
time  we  spent  a  week-end  at  some  one's  country 
house,  our  experience  did  not  prove  an  entirely 
fortunate  one — at  least,  not  in  the  beginning.  It 
wasn't  so  bad  when  we  got  there,  but  the  getting 
there  was  distinctly  a  strain,  financially  and  on 
our  nerves. 

"You  must  find  London  rather  slow  over  the 
week-end,  don't  you?"  asked  an  English  ac- 
quaintance of  ours. 

We  had  to  admit  that  we  did.  We  put  it  as 
mildly  as  possible — Englishmen  are  a  little 
sensitive  to  transatlantic  criticism — so  we 
didn't  tell  him  that  London  on  Sunday  is  about 
as  exciting  as  a  funeral  in  a  "dry"  town,  or  a 
nunnery  during  Lent.  The  greatest  city  in  the 
world  regards  Sunday  as  a  day  to  be  spent  in 
resigned  boredom.  London  feels  that  you  ought 
to  get  away  somewhere,  and  it  does  nothing  to 
keep  you  at  home.  We  tried  to  convey  some- 
thing of  this  to  him — but  as  politely  as  possible. 
He  was  quite  sympathetic. 

"You  must  come  down  to  my  little  place  in 
the  country,"  he  said.  "Come  down  Saturday 
morning  and  stay  over  Sunday.  There  is  a  good 
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train  back  Monday  morning.     I'll  have  the  cart 

meet  you  at  the  station." 

This  sounded  rather  inviting,  and  we  yielded 
joyful  assent.  Incidentally,  we  had  been  long 
enough  in  England  to  know  that  when  a  man 
talks  of  his  "little  place,"  it  may  mean  a  bally 
mansion  in  a  park  the  size  of  a  small  county. 
And  the  "cart"  might  be  anything  from  a 
wheel-barrow  to  a  Rolls-Royce  limousine.  So 
we  were  not  discouraged.  We  did  not  assume 
that  he  was  going  to  have  the  butcher  boy  call 
for  us  and  deliver  us  with  the  meat. 

"Grinling  Greenings  is  the  station,"  he  said— 
we  thought  it  had  a  nice  rural  sound.     "Take 
the  nine-forty-five  from  Victoria.     It  will  get 
you  there  by  ten-thirty.     Wear  your  golf-togs, 
and  we'll  have  a  round  before  lunch.  Cheerio!" 

It  all  sounded  ridiculously  easy,  and  we  had 
no  doubts.  If  we  had  only  let  the  matter  rest 
there,  everything  would  have  been  simple.  Un- 
fortunately we  mentioned  the  subject  to  a  friend, 
a  brother  golfer — this  merely  means  that  we 
share  his  enthusiasm,  not  that  we  play  the  brand 
of  golf  he  does. 

"Oh,  Grinling  Greenings,"  he  said.  "Nice 
little  place.  Good  course  there.  The  last  time 
I  was  down  I  did  it  in  seventy-four.  Would 
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have  had  a  seventy,  but  I  got  into  the  rough  on 
the  tenth,  and  ..." 

By  way  of  stalling  off  these  golfing  post- 
mortems, we  remarked  casually  that  we  were 
going  from  Victoria  Station. 

"Yes,  yes,  you  change  at  Surley  Down,"  he 
said. 

Now  our  host  had  said  nothing  about  chang- 
ing at  Surley  Down,  but  this  man  seemed  to 
know,  and  we  took  his  word  for  it  in  our  trusting 
colonial  way.  Had  he  not  played  there?  A 
man  who  does  a  course  in  seventy-four  should 
be  an  authority  on  almost  anything — certainly 
for  a  man  who  does  his  courses  usually  in  about 
a  hundred  and  ten. 

The  reader  will  please  imagine  us  struggling 
into  a  third-class  compartment  on  a  suburban 
train  with  a  bag  of  golf-clubs  and  a  borrowed 
suit-case  of  the  requisite  size  and  unmanage- 
ability. 

That's  one  thing  about  an  English  country 
house.  You  must  be  prepared  for  every 
emergency  in  the  matter  of  clothes.  They  may 
invite  you  down  to  play  a  little  golf  or  tennis, 
but  you  must  drag  along  your  evening  suit  and 
your  dinner  jacket  and  your  morning  coat — or 
those  of  a  friend  the  same  size  as  yourself.  It 
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is  the  only  way  to  be  safe.  If  you  have  a  pair 
of  silk  knickers  and  a  gold-brocaded  coat,  bring 
them  along  too. 

We  travelled  third  class,  because  that  is  the 
way  everyone  travels  in  England  except  wealthy 
tourists.  There  is  no  second  class — probably  it 
would  be  too  much  of  a  strain  on  the  travelling 
public  to  have  to  choose  between  them  all.  And 
the  only  difference  between  first  and  third  is  that 
the  social  atmosphere  is  a  little  chillier  in  the 
former — that  is,  supposing  there  is  anyone  else 
in  the  compartment  with  you. 

Carefully  we  scanned  the  names  of  the  various 
little  stations  the  train  stopped  at.  In  England 
you  have  to  watch  for  your  station.  The  re- 
sponsibility is  all  yours.  There  is  no  burly 
brakeman  to  swagger  down  the  aisle  roaring  out 
the  name  of  the  next  stop.  There  is  no  aisle  to 
swagger  down.  But  then  we  would  never  be 
able  to  understand  an  English  brakeman — we 
have  had  trouble  enough  with  Canadian  ones— 
so  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well. 

"Surley  Down." 

There  it  was  sure  enough,  the  sign  peeping 
out  between  the  huge  "ad"  for  somebody's  cocoa 
and  the  even  huger  "ad"  for  somebody  else's  ale. 
Hastily  we  pulled  our  clubs  and  our  suit-case 
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off  the  rack  down  on  top  of  the  gentleman  sitting 
beneath  it — he  merely  groaned  and  went  on 
reading  the  paper  with  icy  resolution  and  then 
we  tumbled  out  on  the  station  platform. 

Several  other  people  got  out  about  the  same 
time  that  we  did.  They  disappeared  into  the 
village.  The  guards  whistled,  the  doors  of  the 
compartments  were  slammed,  and  the  train 
pulled  swiftly  away.  We  were  left  alone,  alone 
in  the  heart  of  England  with  a  bag  of  golf-clubs 
and  a  strange  suit-case. 

No  place  can  be  quite  so  deserted  as  a  country 
station  when  there  isn't  a  train  just  coming  in 
or  just  going  out.  If  we  had  been  marooned  in 
the  Pacific,  we  couldn't  have  felt  more  isolated. 
There  wasn't  a  soul  in  sight. 

For  a  few  minutes  we  were  able  to  distract  our 
attention  with  one  of  those  patent  weighing 
machines,  which  for  the  trifling  sum  of  one 
penny  will  give  you  horrifying  revelations  as  to 
the  exact  rate  at  which  you  are  putting  on  or 
losing  flesh. 

But  after  all,  there  are  very  narrow  limits  to 
the  entertaining  possibilities  of  such  machines. 
You  can  only  weigh  yourself  a  couple  of  times 
with  any  real  interest.  Even  the  task  of  trans- 
lating "thirteen  stone  seven"  into  some  under- 
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standable  measure  of  weight  only  occupied  us 
for  five  minutes  or  so. 

By  that  time  we  felt  a  renewed  interest  in  the 
train  which  was  to  take  us  away  from  the  place. 
But  there  was  nothing  in  sight.  Seldom  have 
we  seen  the  English  countryside  so  placid, 
but  we  took  no  joy  in  it.  We  felt  a  premonition 
of  evil. 

We  hunted  up  the  station  crew.  We  found 
him  behind  a  little  wicket  under  a  sign  which 
said  "Book  here."  He  had  a  book,  so  the  sign 
was  quite  correct. 

"Where's  the  train  for  Grinling  Greenings?" 
we  enquired. 

"Just  gone,"  he  said  without  looking  up. 

Just  gone!  A  horrid  suspicion  crossed  our 
mind.  We  asked  him  if  that  was  the  train  we 
had  got  off  only  a  few  minutes  before. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  got  off,  sir,"  he  said, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  hoped  that  the  next 
time  we  tried  to  get  off  a  train  we  would  slip 
under  the  wheels  and  be  killed. 

"Well,  is  that  the  train  for  Grinling  Green- 
ings that  just  went  through  from  Victoria 
Station  a  few  minutes  ago?" 

He  laid  the  book  down  slowly  and  sadly,  first 
marking  the  place.  He  seemed  to  feel 
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that  this  was  going  to  be  a  long  conversation. 

"Quite  so,  sir,"  he  said. 

"But  don't  they  change  at  Surley  Grinling— 
no,  no,  at  Surling  Grinley  for — that  is,  O  lord, 
don't  they  change  here  for  there?"  we  demanded 
in  exasperation. 

"Just  plain  Mister  Jones,"  he  corrected  us 
mildly.  "And  you  don't  change  here — not  on 
that  train." 

"But  they  said  ..." 

"Yes,  the  other  trains,  but  not  that  one — not 
on  Saturdays." 

He  was  talking  very  distinctly  and  patiently 
to  us  now,  as  though  we  were  a  disagreeable 
lunatic  who  must  be  humoured.  We  tried  hero- 
ically to  be  calm. 

"And  when  does  the  next  train  for  Greenley 
Grinning  come  through  here?"  we  managed  to 
ask. 

He  cautiously  consulted  his  watch. 

"The  next  train  for  Grinling  Greenings  will 
arrive  in  four  hours  and  six  minutes,  sir,"  he 
stated  with  a  painful  exactness  obviously  in- 
tended to  insult  us. 

Four  hours! — we  were  willing  to  waive  the 
six  minutes  and  think  in  round  figures.  Four 
hours  sitting  on  that  infernal  country  station 
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platform,  with  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  but 
weigh  ourself  over  and  over  again. 

And  our  host!  And  the  cart!  And  the  round 
of  golf  before  lunch !  We  would  certainly  have 
some  excuses  to  make,  and  miserably  we  went 
over  the  stupid  story  of  our  misadventure  while 
we  sat  and  sat  and  waited.  And  when  we 
weren't  wondering  what  sort  of  fool  he  would 
think  us,  we  put  in  the  time  wondering  how  in 
thunder  we  would  get  to  his  place  when  we  did 
reach  Grinling  Greenings — Heavens,  how  we 
came  to  hate  that  name! 

We  did  finally  reach  our  destination  after 
wandering  around  for  an  hour  or  more  in  a 
musty  taxicab.  It  is  the  ambition  of  most  Eng- 
lishmen to  have  their  country  place  about  ten 
miles  from  the  station,  and  our  friend  had 
achieved  it. 

"How  much  will  it  be?"  we  asked  the  driver 
as  we  climbed  wearily  out. 

"Two  pun',  sir,"  he  answered  stolidly. 

We  asked  him  if  he  thought  that  because  we 
had  a  Canadian  accent  we  were  an  imbecile  mil- 
lionaire travelling  round  without  our  keeper. 

"It's  ten  miles  'ere  and  ten  miles  back,"  he 
said. 

We  told  him  that  so  far  as  we  were  concerned 
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he  didn't  need  to  go  back  at  all,  but  could  settle 
right  down  on  the  place.  But  it  was  no  use. 
We  paid  the  two  pounds — leaving  ourself  a  few 
pieces  of  silver  and  some  coppers  to  get  back  to 
town  on — and  then  we  turned  to  meet  our  host. 

We  were  five  hours  late.  We  had  spoiled  his 
golf  and  his  lunch  and  put  his  whole  blooming 
week-end  on  the  rocks.  But  he  was  very  nice 
about  it.  We  had  a  feeling,  however,  that  he 
wouldn't  invite  us  back.  And  we  were  resolved 
not  to  go  anyway — not  unless  someone  led  us  by 
the  hand. 
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MANY  times  in  our  simple  hearted  way,  we 
have  confessed  our  intense  interest  in 
everything  that  concerns  the  ladies — God  bless 
them!  We  cannot  say  that  they  have  shown  the 
same  intense  interest  in  us,  but  that  has  not 
dampened  the  ardour  with  which  we  go  on 
studying  them  and  their  ways.  We  live  in  hope. 

Since  coming  to  London,  we  have  found  many 
opportunities  of  pursuing  our  favourite  course 
of  study — oh,  in  the  most  academic  and  respect- 
able way,  of  course.  As  one  might  expect  there 
are  a  lot  of  women  in  London.  In  fact,  before 
we  came  over,  we  were  assured  that  there  were 
many  more  women  than  men.  We  cannot  say 
that  this  was  our  sole  motive  in  coming  to  Lon- 
don, but  it  did  enter  into  our  calculations. 

All  our  life  we  had  been  living  in  places  where 
there  seemed  to  be  at  least  six  men  for  every 
woman.  Certainly  there  were  six  men  for  every 
lady  who  engaged  our  interest,  and  this  led  to 
a  spirit  of  competition  entirely  alien  to  our  re- 
tiring and  contemplative  nature. 
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So  far  we  have  reaped  no  particular  advan- 
tage from  the  comparative  preponderance  of 
women  in  London.  We  have  gone  about  the 
streets,  we  have  sauntered  and  sat  in  parks, 
we  have  displayed  our  manly  and  well-groomed 
form  in  tea-rooms,  but  no  member  of  the  op- 
posite sex  has  caused  us  to  look  around  anxiously 
for  the  police.  That's  the  worst  of  advance 
notices — they  always  exaggerate  the  attractions 
of  a  place. 

Under  the  circumstances,  our  observations  of 
English  women  have  necessarily  been  of  a  some- 
what superficial  nature.  We  have  seen  how  they 
dress  and  walk.  We  have  listened  to  their 
voices.  We  are  even  getting  to  the  point  where 
we  can  understand  what  they  are  saying.  And 
so  we  have  been  led  to  form  certain  opinions 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  their  Canadian  sis- 
ters— that  is,  we  hope  both  you  girls  will  con- 
tinue to  read  this  article. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  reason  to 
disagree  with  the  report,  current  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  English  women  are 
very  modest,  not  to  say  dowdy,  iii  their  street 
dress. 

"If  you  want  to  know  what  English  women 
are  like,"  people  assured  us,  "you  must  see  them 
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in  their  homes,  or  in  evening  dress.  But  on  the 
street  they  are  awfully  plain — you  know,  long 
skirts  and  flat-heeled  shoes  and  heavy  woollen 
stockings.  But  at  the  theatre  or  at  a  dance — oh 
boy!"  ' 

This  was  repeated  so  often  and  with  such  a 
weight  of  authority,  that  we  were  prepared  to 
find  the  streets  of  London  looking  like  a  parade 
of  the  W.C.T.U.  It  was  a  little  discouraging, 
but  we  hoped  to  make  up  for  it  when  we  became 
better  acquainted  and  got  opportunities  of  see- 
ing them  in  settings  better  adapted  to  the  display 
of  their  charms. 

But  we  need  not  have  been  depressed.  The 
English  woman  on  the  streets  is  no  longer  the 
demure  and  self-effacing  person  we  had  been 
led  to  expect.  It  may  have  been  due  to  the  war 
or  to  the  demoralizing  influence  of  wealthy  tour- 
ists, but  certainly  dowdiness  is  the  last  thing 
one  would  dream  of  attributing  to  the  women 
on  the  streets  of  London  to-day.  In  fact,  we 
have  been  led  to  wonder  how  much  more  they 
could  take  off  for  evening  functions  other  than 
that  of  retiring  for  the  night. 

Short  skirts  are  ;not  unknown  even  in  such 
centres  of  morality  and  self-restraint  as  Toronto. 
We  have  seen  ladies  climbing  into  Yonge  Street 
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cars  who  have  caused  us  to  look  blushingly  away 
lest  the  stern  and  accusing  eye  of  the  traffic  cop 
should  be  upon  us.  But  the  short  skirts  of  To- 
ronto are  to  the  short  skirts  of  London  as  the 
swaddling  clothes  of  extreme  infancy  to  the  ab- 
breviated garments  of  the  corps  de  ballet.  And 
we  have  quit  blushing — hang  it  all,  a  man  can't 
go  round  with  a  face  permanently  red  without 
arousing  unpleasant  doubts  as  to  the  sobriety 
of  his  mode  of  life. 

And  woollen  stockings! — we  haven't  seen  a 
pair  since  we  arrived.  Not  walking  abroad,  at 
any  rate.  They  may  keep  them  in  some  dingy 
recess  of  the  wardrobe  for  use  in  the  country 
tramping  through  the  heather,  but  they  cer- 
tainly don't  wear  them  in  town.  From  flappers 
of  frank  fifteen  to  matrons  of  mature  and  ample 
proportions,  they  all  clothe  their  nether  limbs  in 
vesture  so  diaphanous  that  a  really  sporting  mos- 
quito would  be  ashamed  to  bite  through  it.  And 
a  perfect  gentleman — but  a  perfect  gentleman 
would  probably  get  a  chronic  cramp  in  the  back 
of  his  neck  trying  to  keep  his  gaze  fastened  on 
the  upper  stories  of  the  buildings.  In  fact,  our 
own  neck  feels  a  little  strained. 

Another  curious  superstition  that  we  have 
found  reason  to  doubt,  is  the  notion  that  Eng- 
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lish  women  don't  make  up.  We  gathered  from 
the  comments  of  people  who  had  travelled  in  the 
tight  little  island  that  its  women  were  too  dis- 
creet and  old-fashioned  to  daub  and  powder  and 
stencil  themselves  as  did  the  ladies  of  other 
lands.  Besides,  it  was  explained  that  their  com- 
plexions didn't  require  it,  which  seemed  a  much 
more  logical  way  of  accounting  for  this 
peculiarity. 

"It's  the  climate  that  gives  them  their  lovely 
color,"  people  told  us.  "There's  so  much  fog 
and  rain  that  their  faces  never  get  hard  and  dry, 
and  so  they  don't  have  to  smear  and  rub  stuff  on 
them.  Good  complexions  are  natural  in 
England." 

We  are  sufficiently  old-fashioned  to  have 
found  something  quite  delightful  in  the  idea  of 
a  whole  race  of  ladies  to  whom  powder  and 
paint  were  unknown  and  unnecessary.  Com- 
plexions that  won't  rub  off  have  distinct  and  ob- 
vious advantages — chief  of  which  is  that  they 
won't  rub  off.  Not  that  we  had  any  thought  of 
putting  ourselves  in  situations  where  we  would 
be  liable  to  carry  off  half  a  maiden's  blush  on  the 
side  of  our  face,  but  still  it  was  nice  to  know 
that  the  chances  of  such  an  embarrassing  pre- 
dicament were  practically  eliminated — by  force 
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of  circumstances  as  well  as  by  our  own  innate 
bashfulness. 

The  report  of  the  genuineness  of  English  fe- 
male complexions  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  It  took  us  some  days  to 
realize  this,  for  we  are  not  the  sort  of  man  to  go 
about  suspecting  the  girls  of  having  called  the 
family  druggist  in  to  assist  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  toilet. 

"They  have  been  out  in  the  fog  and  the  rain," 
we  told  ourself,  as  we  surveyed  the  dazzling 
complexions  on  the  street  with  an  admiring  but 
respectful  eye.  We  had,  it  is  true,  an  uncom- 
fortable conviction  that  in  Toronto  or  Montreal 
we  would  have  formed  a  quite  different  opinion, 
but  then,  of  course,  the  climate  in  Canada  is  very 
different,  too. 

Even  our  colonial  innocence,  however,  was 
not  proof  against  further  experience.  Fog 
might  account  for  a  good  deal  of  bloom,  but 
hardly  for  that  solid  and  permanent  red.  Be- 
sides, how  was  one  to  explain  the  blue  shadows 
on  the  lids,  which  gave  such  a  romantic  depth 
of  expression  to  their  eyes?  The  rain,  however 
continuous,  could  hardly  do  that. 

But  it  wasn't  till  we  saw  faces  of  a  chalky 
whiteness  with  vermilion  lips,  faces  of  a  pale 
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heliotrope,  and  faces  with  a  coat  of  tan  which  no 
sun  could  ever  bestow,  that  our  suspicions  were 
thoroughly  aroused.  To  settle  the  matter,  we 
had  recourse  to  a  woman  journalist  of  our  ac- 
quaintance— they  know  everything. 

"Oh,  that's  the  latest  fad  from  Paris,"  she 
explained  jauntily.  "Complexions  are  supposed 
to  match  the  hair  or  the  costume.  The  newest 
thing  for  evening  wear  is  a  china-white  face  and 
neck  and  arms  with  a  powdered  coiffure." 

"But  do  English  women  really  paint?"  we 
asked  in  pained  astonishment. 

"Certainly  they  do.  Everyone  does."  And 
she  looked  at  us  as  though  we  were  a  cave-man 
who  had  just  blown  in  from  some  primitive 
Arcadia,  where  people  still  wore  leaves  and 
lived  on  fruit.  "Don't  they  paint  in  Canada?" 

We  had  to  admit  that,  so  far  as  our  informa- 
tion and  experience  went,  ladies  in  Canada  did 
occasionally  heighten  their  remarkable  natural 
beauty. 

"But  then  the  climate  there  is  so  different— 
so  dry,  you  know,  and  hard  on  the  skin,"  we  ex- 
plained apologetically. 

"Complexions  are  not  a  matter  of  climate  any 
more,"  she  declared  with  the  assurance  of  un- 
impeachable authority.  "They  vary  with  the 
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fashion  of  the  moment  just  as  the  location  of  the 
waist  does.  Read  this." 

She  handed  us  a  clipping  from  her  desk.  It 
contained  the  latest  Parisian  hints  for  facial 
camouflage.  We  are  convinced  that  the  Cana- 
dian reader  will  think  we  are  making  this  up — 
such  is  our  belief  in  the  sweet  naturalness  of 
Canadian  women — but  it  is  the  honest-to-gawd 
truth.  This  is  the  list : 

"Primrose  yellow  hair,  face  and  neck,  with 
lips  of  vivid  green. 

"China-white  cheeks  and  hair  with  blue  lips. 

"A  guinea-gold  face  with  black  lips. 

"A  dove-grey  face  with  pink  lips  and  cheeks." 

And  there  were  further  hints  as  to  the  nails, 
which  it  was  suggested,  should  be  stained 
to  match  the  rings  and  costumes  in  jade,  salmon 
pink,  or  deep  purple. 

Of  course,  if  one  is  going  to  take  liberties  with 
one's  complexion,  it  doesn't  really  matter  how 
complete  the  liberty  is.  In  fact,  there  is  some- 
thing almost  pleasing  in  the  frankness  which 
disdains  subterfuge  and  refuses  to  imitate 
nature.  A  primrose-yellow  face,  or  even  a 
dove-grey  one  is,  after  all,  no  more  unnatural 
than  most  of  the  red-and-white  ones  which  we 
see  all  about  us.  But  still — well,  hang  it  all 
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there  is  a  difference,  and  we  must  admit  that  we 
would  be  frightfully  confused  if  we  had  to  go 
out  to  dinner  with  a  girl  with  green  or  black 
lips.  We  would  never  be  able  to  face  the  head- 
waiter. 

This  brings  to  mind  our  embarrassment  some 
years  ago  when  we  suddenly  discovered  that  our 
dinner-companion  had  purple  eyebrows.  There 
was  no  mistaking  it,  her  eyebrows  were  a  fine 
rich  purple.  We  tried  not  to  look  at  them,  but 
we  could  see  nothing  else.  Probably  in  this 
more  advanced  and  tolerant  age  we  would  not 
have  paid  any  particular  attention — at  least,  we 
like  to  think  so — but  at  that  time  we  retained  our 
primitive  ability  to  be  shocked.  We  were  will- 
ing to  accept  powder  on  the  nose  as  an  excus- 
able form  of  feminine  vanity,  but  not  purple  eye- 
brows— not  with  blond  hair. 

With  truly  feminine  intuition  our  companion 
soon  realized  that  we  were  embarrassed  and  that 
she  was  the  cause  of  it — probably  everyone  else 
in  the  room  realized  it  too. 

"Is  there  anything  wrong  with — with  my 
face?"  she  asked  somewhat  coldly. 

"No,  no,  not  at  all,"  we  hastened  to  assure  her, 
but  our  tone  must  have  lacked  conviction,  for 
she  reached  into  her  bag  and  drew  out  the  mir- 
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ror  without  which  no  daughter  of  Eve  feels 
safe.  She  took  one  look,  and  then  she  burst  out 
laughing — which  shows  how  darn  little  the 
hussies  really  care  what  we  men  think  about 
them. 

"Why,  my  eyebrows  are  purple,"  she  said 
when  she  was  able  to  speak.  We  nodded — it 
was  all  we  could  do. 

"I  know  what  I  did,"  she  explained  coolly. 
"I  was  in  a  hurry,  and  I  must  have  used  the  in- 
delible pencil  instead  of  the  black  one." 

Just  like  that — without  batting  an  eye! 
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first  time  we  were  invited  to  a  house- 
A  party  we  must  confess  that  we  were  tickled 
but  terrified.  We  felt  like  an  Italian  monk  who 
had  just  received  a  joint  invitation  from  Caesar 
and  Lucrezia  Borgia  to  spend  a  week-end  with 
them.  We  were  thrilled  and  we  feared  the 
worst  —  without  really  knowing  whether  we 
wanted  the  worst  to  happen  or  not. 

You  see,  we  had  heard  about  "house-parties" 
long  before  we  had  been  in  any  danger  of  being 
invited  to  one,  and  we  had  gathered  the  impres- 
sion that  they  were  the  scene  and  the  occasion 
of  certain  highly  sophisticated  forms  of  villainy 
which  we,  with  Colonial  austerity,  had  come  to 
regard  as  peculiarly  "old-world." 

Friends  of  ours  had  returned  to  Canada  from 
visits  to  England  with  strange  stories  of  house- 
parties  they  had  attended  —  stories  which 
aroused  our  worst  hopes.  They  dropped  electric 
hints  of  pyjama-dances  and  highly  promiscuous 
pillow-fights  and  hair-dressing  competitions  in 
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which  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  acted  as 
coiffeurs  to  the  ladies.  The  newspapers  also 
had  not  left  us  uninformed  as  to  the  goings-on 
of  the  effete  aristocracy.  Wistfully  we  gathered 
the  notion  that  only  the  wildest  bachelor  lads 
and  girls  of  the  peerage  attended  house-parties, 
and  that  if  a  visiting  nobleman  found  himself 
unavoidably  encumbered  with  a  wife,  he 
promptly  swapped  her  off  for  the  time  being 
with  some  other  visiting  nobleman  equally 
handicapped. 

It  was  all  very  diverting  but  very  deplorable, 
and  when  we  unexpectedly  received  an  invita- 
tion to  take  personal  part  in  one  of  those  dread- 
ful and  delightful  affairs,  we  didn't  know 
whether  we  ought  to  dash  right  out  and  order 
six  suits  of  purple-silk  pyjamas  or  complain  to 
the  Canadian  High  Commissioner  about  it. 

Finally  we  decided  to  go — but  with  only  such 
pyjamas  as  we  had  in  stock.  Incidentally,  we 
have  noticed  that  visiting  Canadians  who  are  in- 
vited to  join  in  the  lighter  European  deviltries, 
usually  do.  They  seem  to  feel  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  see  for  themselves,  so  that  they  may 
go  back  to  Canada  and  reassure  their  friends 
regarding  the  ethical  superiority  of  the  Cana- 
dian social  standards,  and  make  them  more  con- 
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tented  with  moral  reform — though  we  can't  say 
that  such  has  always  been  the  effect  of  their 
accounts  of  transatlantic  wickedness. 

The  house-party  was  being  held  down  in 
Warwickshire.  In  fact,  our  hostess  spoke  of  the 
district  as  forming  part  of  the  ancient  Forest  of 
Arden,  where  the  youthful  Shakespeare  per- 
formed some  of  his  madcap  exploits.  This 
strengthened  our  conviction  that  we  were  des- 
tined to  witness  some  lively  doings.  It  is  true 
that  she  also  spoke  of  the  projected  gathering  as 
a  "family  party,"  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
we  wouldn't  be  bored.  But  we  didn't  take  that 
seriously.  We  felt  that  though  we  were  fresh 
from  the  Colonies  we  knew  something  about 
other  forms  of  wild  life  than  those  which  flour- 
ish in  our  native  wilderness.  We  could  see  no 
reason  why  an  invitation  to  a  Babylonian  orgy 
shouldn't  be  as  dignified  in  its  terms  as  one  to  a 
church  social,  and  we  refused  to  let  our  moral 
tremors  be  stilled. 

The  first  view  of  the  gathering  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  sedative.  It  had  the  effect  of  bromo 
in  the  morning,  of  a  policeman's  hand  on  one's 
shoulder,  of  a  cold  towel  around  the  feverish 
brow.  It  did  indeed  look  very  much  like  a  fam- 
ily party — sons  and  daughters  of  the  family, 
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married  and  otherwise,  uncles  and  aunts  of  the 
family,  old  friends  of  the  family.  Nothing  but 
a  general  conflagration  would  cause  those  people 
to  come  downstairs  in  their  pyjamas,  and  one 
had  the  feeling  that  the  effect  would  not  be  ex- 
actly Babylonian,  if  they  did.  Some  of  the 
wives  were  pretty,  but  none  of  them  looked  as  if 
they  had  ever  been  exchanged  or  had  the  faint- 
est hope  of  it;  and  none  of  the  husbands  seemed 
capable  of  an  idea  so  ingeniously  devilish. 

We  were  conscious  of  a  slight  sinking  at  the 
heart — it  is  horrid  of  us,  we  know,  but  when 
one  has  nerved  one's  self  to  meet  moral  dangers 
of  a  more  than  usually  deadly  kind,  it  is  a  little 
disappointing  to  find  that  the  peril  has  been 
thoughtfully  removed  by  our  guardian  angel 
who  presumably  knows  us  better  than  we  know 
ourself.  Our  disappointment  must  have  showed 
itself  in  our  countenance,  and  we  fear  that  our 
hostess  noticed  it — hostesses  are  so  infernally  ob- 
servant— for  she  hastened  to  console  us. 

"I  warned  you  it  would  be  only  a  quiet  family 
party,"  she  said,  "  but  there  is  something  that  I 
know  will  please  you.  The  Mugglesmore 
beagles  are  out  to-morrow  and  I  have  arranged 
that  you  are  to  run  with  them." 

The  dear  lady  was  so  obviously  delighted 
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with  this  provision  for  our  entertainment,  that 
we  ourself  were  conscious  of  a  reflected  glow. 
We  thanked  her  as  though  the  one  thing  we  had 
come  to  England  for  was  to  go  beagling.  Not 
for  worlds  would  we  have  confessed  that  we 
didn't  know  what  a  beagle  was,  or  why  anyone 
should  want  to  run  with  it.  In  fact,  just  for  a 
moment  we  thought  she  said  "beadles,"  and  the 
wild  idea  crossed  our  mind  that  we  were  to  go 
out  chasing  some  chap  who  hadn't  paid  his 
tithes. 

Fortunately,  before  we  could  make  any  re- 
mark of  a  really  devastating  character,  we 
gathered  from  the  conversation  that  the  beagle 
is  a  sort  of  dog,  and  that  the  event  was  of  a 
sporting  nature,  and  therefore  connected  with 
the  killing  of  something  or  other.  Later  on  we 
judged  it  must  be  hares  we  were  after,  for  there 
was  a  general  discussion  as  to  the  prevalence  of 
that  justly  famous  sprinter  in  the  neighborhood. 

We  hadn't  the  faintest  idea  what  we  were  ex- 
pected to  wear — naturally  we  had  brought  no 
beagling  clothes  in  our  bag.  So  we  got  into  our 
old  golf-suit  with  a  consolatory  reflection  that  it 
was  an  open-air  sort  of  thing,  at  least,  however 
little  adapted  to  running.  But  we  needn't  have 
worried.  Every  outing  costume  known  to 
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sartorial  ingenuity  was  represented.  There 
were  men  in  golf  suits  like  ourself,  others  in 
hunting  breeks  and  leggings,  wild  lads  in  run- 
ning shorts  and  school  blazers — the  most  sensible 
costume  of  all,  as  we  discovered — and  the  real 
beaglers,  the  cognoscenti,  the  elect,  who  wore 
white  breeches  and  brown  velvet  coats  and  caps, 
and  carried  whips  and  curious  little  horns,  and 
took  their  responsibilities  very  solemnly. 

We  met  in  somebody  or  other's  park,  and  the 
whole  population  of  the  countryside  turned  out 
—it  is  wonderful  the  unselfish  way  in  which  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  give  their  time  and  energies 
to  further  a  good  cause  of  this  sort.  Even  the 
splendid  British  workman  forgets  to  grumble. 

Suddenly  three  or  four  covered  carts  drove 
up,  and  out  of  them  tumbled  a  lot  of  short- 
legged  hounds,  who  didn't  seem  much  larger 
than  cocker-spaniels  and  looked  even  gadder 
than  hounds  usually  do. 

"Surely  you  don't  expect  those  poor  little 
devils  to  catch  a  hare,"  we  said  to  a  man  beside 
us.  We  had  always  heard  and  thought  of  hares 
as  extraordinarily  speedy  creatures,  and  here 
they  were  setting  out  to  hunt  them  with  a  lot  of 
hounds  which  didn't  look  as  if  they  could  run 
a  tortoise  out  of  breath. 
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"The  odd  thing  is  they  do  catch  them,"  he 
said  in  the  mild  way  which  Englishmen  have  in 
dealing  with  the  queer  notions  of  Colonials. 
"You  see,  they  are  so  bally  persistent." 

Before  half  an  hour  had  gone  we  had  every 
reason  to  know  how  extraordinarily  persistent 
those  little  dogs  could  be.  Plunging  across 
newly  ploughed  land,  scrambling  through 
fences,  tumbling  into  ditches,  scuttling  through 
brush,  up  hill  or  down,  nothing  seemed  to  make 
any  difference  to  them.  Their  legs  never 
ceased  to  twinkle,  nor  their  plaintive  yapping 
to  sound.  Nor  did  it  seem  to  make  any  differ- 
ence to  them  whether  the  hare  was  a  yard  or  so 
from  their  noses  or  quite  over  the  hill  and  away. 
They  ran  no  faster  and  no  slower.  They  were 
the  canine  embodiment  of  relentless  fate. 

When  for  the  first  time  we  raised  a  great 
brown  hare  and  it  darted  away  with  a  superb 
burst  of  speed,  we  were  inclined  to  stop  and 
laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  proceeding. 
It  made  us  think  of  a  fat  man  with  a  valise  run- 
ning after  an  express  train.  But  after  we  had 
caught  up  with  the  hare  half  a  dozen  times  and 
had  seen  it  get  away  with  a  little  more  difficulty 
each  time,  we  began  to  think  that  possibly  the 
betting  was  not  quite  so  one-sided  as  we  had 
thought. 
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We  would  have  been  filled  with  sympathy  for 
the  hare  if  we  hadn't  needed  it  all  for  ourself. 
It  is  true  we  were  at  the  right  end  of  the  pack, 
the  hind  one,  but  our  symptoms  were  none  the 
less  painful.  We  will  say  nothing  of  the  per- 
spiration, though  we  had  no  idea  we  had  so 
many  million  pores,  or  that  they  could  possibly 
be  so  active.  It  was  our  internal  troubles  rather 
than  our  surface  irritations  which  occupied  us. 
After  about  twenty  minutes  of  steady  running 
our  heart  suddenly  became  four  times  its  normal 
size,  while  our  chest  was  contracted  a  similar 
amount.  The  result  was  that  our  lungs  were 
entirely  crowded  out.  So  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  we  dispensed  with  them  from  there  on. 
What  breathing  we  did  was  done  with  the 
tonsils. 

Horrible  thoughts  crossed  our  mind  of  strong 
men  in  the  prime  of  life  who  had  fallen  dead 
while  chasing  street-cars  or  running  up  stairs. 
We  began  to  wonder  at  which  hedge  they  would 
pick  up  our  body,  and  what  our  relatives  would 
say  when  they  got  the  cable — "suicide  while  of 
unsound  mind,"  we  felt  would  be  the  general 
verdict.  No  one  in  Canada  would  be  able  to 
understand  a  sane  man  running  like  that  after 
anything  in  the  world,  except  possibly  a  boot- 
legger. 
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The  reader  may  wonder  why  we  didn't  stop 
and  let  the  dogs  go  get  their  hare  without  our 
presence  and  encouragement.  We  will  not  deny 
that  we  thought  of  it — in  fact,  it  was  about  the 
only  thing  we  did  think  of  after  a  while — but 
every  time  we  made  up  what  mind  we  had  left 
that  we  couldn't  go  another  step,  some  man  old 
enough  to  be  our  father's  elder  brother  would 
go  sprinting  past  us,  or  some  golden-haired 
amazoii  would  glance  at  us  in  limpid-eyed 
astonishment  as  though  she  had  caught  us  rig- 
ging up  a  hammock.  We  simply  had  to  go  on 
— the  honour  of  Canada  demanded  it. 

Gradually  our  mood  changed  from  one  of 
tender  commiseration  for  the  hare  to  a  cold  rage 
at  the  fiendish  perversity  of  the  creature.  Why 
didn't  it  have  sense  and  decency  enough  to  stop 
and  be  killed  and  end  the  nightmare,  and  let  us 
all  go  home  and  rub  our  poor  aching  muscles 
with  arnica?  Obviously  the  beagles  would 
catch  it — they  were  pounding  along  with  un- 
diminished  vigor,  while  it  was  growing  weaker 
and  slower — so  why  not  get  the  dreadful  bus- 
iness over  and  put  everyone  out  of  pain?  But 
just  when  we  felt  the  end  was  in  sight,  the  hare 
shot  over  the  hill  like  a  streak  of  brown,  as 
though  it  had  been  fooling  us  till  then 
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and  was  now  determined  to  show  us  what  real 
running  was  like.  It  was  too  much,  and  we 
gasped  out  a  despairing  comment  to  a  man  be- 
side us. 

"Crossed  scent,"  he  shouted,  as  he  sailed  past. 
"The  dogs  have  picked  up  a  fresh  one." 

We  quit.  If  the  hares  were  going  to  make  a 
relay  race  of  this  thing,  we  were  through.  We 
might  be  mad  enough  to  try  to  run  one  hare  to 
death,  but  not  half  a  dozen.  Through  a  haze 
of  fatigue  and  perspiration  we  watched  the  hunt 
stream  away  across  the  fields,  and  then  we 
crawled  over  to  a  green  bank  and  sat  down.  It 
was  quite  damp,  but  we  didn't  care — inflam- 
matory rheumatism  or  double  pneumonia  were 
pleasant  deaths  compared  to  the  one  which 
awaited  us  if  we  ran  on. 

Heaven  only  knows  how  long  we  sat  there. 
It  was  a  lovely  scene,  but  we  weren't  interested. 
The  sun  made  magic  with  the  fresh  buds  on  the 
saplings,  the  birds  flitted  in  and  out  of  the  hedge 
and  carolled  love-songs  in  our  ear,  but  we 
heeded  not.  We  were  trying  to  get  our  heart 
down  to  a  beat  of  three  hundred  to  the  minute, 
and  wondering  how  long  it  would  be  before  they 
missed  us  and  came  and  carried  us  home.  What- 
ever happened,  we  were  resolved  we  would 
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never  walk  there,  not  with  joints  that  creaked 
and  muscles  that  ached  like  ours.  Later  when 
our  head  cleared  a  little,  we  thought  bitterly  of 
the  fellows  who  write  about  the  decadence  of 
the  English  race  and  the  necessity  of  bringing 
in  fresh  young  blood  from  the  Colonies.  We 
wished  with  vicious  intensity  that  someone 
would  take  them  out  beagling. 

Suddenly  we  became  conscious  that  the  hunt 
was  heading  our  way  once  more.  We  could 
hear  the  dogs  barking,  and  the  whips  shouting 
and  blowing  their  horns.  We  were  annoyed. 
We  wanted  to  get  up  and  shout  to  them  to  go 
away  and  leave  us  alone.  They  had  done  enough 
to  us. 

Without  a  sound,  the  hare  slipped  out  from 
the  cover  of  the  bushes  almost  beside  us — a  very 
tired  hare  with  heaving  sides.  The  sight  of  the 
open  field  stretching  away  seemed  to  frighten  it 
and  it  hesitated,  as  though  in  two  minds  to  turn 
back.  The  hesitation  was  fatal.  A  stubby- 
legged  hound  burst  through  the  hedge  like  a 
bomb,  then  another,  then  twenty,  and  in  a  second 
poor  Wat  had  disappeared  in  the  snarling 
scrimmage. 

All  the  hunt  came  tumbling  after,  and  before 
we  knew  we  had  forgotten  about  our  aches  and 
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lameness,  and  were  laughing  and  talking  at  the 
top  of  our  voice  like  everyone  else  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  thing.  Possibly  we  should  have  been 
filled  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  the  poor  be- 
draggled hare  being  lifted  out  from  amid  the 
leaping  and  yelping  dogs  by  the  huntsman,  who 
proceeded  to  cut  off  the  pads  and  the  mask,  while 
the  others  blew  their  horns  in  triumph.  But 
what  would  you  have?  Even  journalists  have 
their  savage  moments  as  well  as  feminists  and 
the  higher  clergy. 

Naturally  we  went  into  loud  and  exhaustive 
detail  about  the  incident — where  the  hare 
stopped,  and  where  the  hounds  tumbled 
through,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Without  pre- 
cisely intending  to,  we  must  have  given  people 
the  idea  that  we  had  cut  back  across  country  at 
terrific  speed,  knowing  exactly  what  the  hare 
and  hounds  were  going  to  do,  and  timing  ourself 
with  masterly  precision.  They  seemed  very 
much  impressed — possibly  by  our  nerve. 

"Little  souvenir,"  muttered  the  huntsman, 
handing  us  one  of  the  hare's  feet.  We  didn't 
know  what  we  were  expected  to  do  with  it — 
whether  to  stick  it  in  our  button-hole  or  eat  it 
to  show  what  devils  we  Canadians  could  be 
when  aroused — but  anyway  it  was  very 
gratifying. 
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Then  a  large,  beautiful  young  woman,  looking 
like  Britannia  in  a  sport  suit,  strode  over  to  us 
with  the  hare's  head  in  her  hand. 

"Your  first  time  out  with  the  pack,  isn't  it?" 
she  asked  in  a  throaty  contralto  like  clotted 
cream. 

Our  head  swam  and  we  stuttered — the  day 
was  proving  too  much  for  us — but  we  retained 
sufficient  intelligence  and  self-control  not  to  lay 
our  head  on  her  shoulder  and  babble  things  out 
of  Ethel  M.  Dell. 

"Then  you  must  be  blooded,"  she  said 
solemnly,  calmly  ignoring  our  confusion — she 
was  probably  used  to  seeing  men  embarrassed 
by  her  presence. 

Blooded! — it  didn't  sound  pleasant.  Was  it 
the  custom  to  open  a  vein  in  visitors'  necks? 
But,  whatever  it  was,  we  didn't  care  so  long  as 
it  was  she  who  did  it.  And  she  did.  Very 
seriously  she  lifted  the  wet  mask  and  smeared  it 
down  the  side  of  our  face,  giving  us  a  life-like 
resemblance  to  a  Bolshevist  executioner  after  a 
hard  day's  work. 

We  walked  home  across  the  fields  like  a  man 
in  a  rosy  dream,  hardly  conscious  that  every 
time  we  lifted  a  foot  a  pain  shot  from  our  heel 
clear  to  the  back  of  our  neck. 
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That  night  we  fell  sound  asleep  right  after 
dinner  while  our  host  was  telling  us  an  exciting 
story  of  a  fox  hunt  in  which  he  had  two  horses 
killed  under  him  and  rode  over  six  counties — 
or  was  it  six  horses  and  two  counties?  And 
next  day  it  took  two  of  the  hired  help  to  lift  us 
out  of  bed  and  dress  us,  while  we  groaned  in 
agony.  Our  hostess  tried  to  cheer  us  up  by  get- 
ting us  into  a  lively  game  of  tennis  or  luring  us 
off  on  a  twenty-mile  walk.  She  said  the  idea 
was  to  exercise  sorfe  of  the  other  muscles — as  if 
there  were  any. 

Finally  we  escaped  back  to  London  and  the 
doctor's  care.  We  are  all  right  now,  thanks, 
but  we  are  looking  for  some  of  those  fellows  who 
told  us  the  stories  about  English  house-parties 
being  scenes  of  Babylonian  wickedness  and  ener- 
vating luxury.  Beagling  may  be  wicked — per- 
sonally, we  would  like  to  see  it  made  a  penal  of- 
fence— but  it  is  not  luxurious.  If  we  were  an 
early  Christian,  instead  of  a  hardly  arrived  one, 
we  would  much  rather  be  thrown  to  a  good  bus- 
iness-like lion,  who  might  be  trusted  to  get  the 
dreadful  affair  over  at  once. 
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A  CURIOUS  thing  about  riding  is  that  it 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  things  a  man  is 
ashamed  to  confess  that  he  can't  do.  Men  will 
admit  freely  and  frankly  that  they  can't  dance, 
that  they  don't  know  what  "love-thirty"  means, 
unless  it  should  be  a  pious  injunction  to  go  out 
and  establish  a  harem,  that,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  a  mashie-niblick  is  a  Scotch  dish 
something  like  haggis.  But  these  men  would 
cheerfully  sit  on  a  hot  stove  rather  than  admit 
that  they  don't  know  how  to  sit  on  a  horse. 

Why  is  this  thus?  An  ability  to  ride  a  horse 
is  no  more  essential  to  complete  manhood  than 
an  ability  to  ride  a  dromedary.  After  all,  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  opportunity  and  practice. 
Almost  any  pair  of  knees  can  learn  in  time  to 
get  a  good  grip  on  a  horse's  sides;  almost  any 
anatomy  can  become  so  toughened  in  the  place 
where  the  saddle  hits  it  as  to  be  insensible  to  the 
bumping.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  who 
has  spent  his  life  in  a  Canadian  city,  for  instance, 
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should  be  any  more  ashamed  of  saying  he  can't 
ride  than  of  saying  he  knows  nothing  about 
mountain-climbing  or  harpooning  seals.  Such, 
however,  is  the  quaint  and  varied  cussedness  of 
human  nature,  that  he  generally  is  ashamed  of 
it,  and  will  lie  with  deplorable  readiness  on  the 
subject. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  had  done  a  little  riding. 
While  visiting  such  relatives  as  worked  on  farms 
of  their  own,  we  had  occasionally  gone  for  the 
mail  on  a  plough  horse  or  brought  up  the  milch- 
kine  from  the  far  pasture.  But  when  we  got  to 
England  and  people  said,  "Of  course,  you  ride," 
in  that  pleasant  way  of  theirs,  we  blushed 
modestly  and  stammered  something  about  every- 
body doing  "a  bit  of  rough  riding  out  West." 
Naturally  they  concluded,  as  we  knew  they 
would,  that  we  had  spent  all  our  young  manhood 
breaking  wild  mustangs  in  Wyoming  in  the  sort 
of  clothes  that  Cherokee  Bill  wears  in  the 
movies. 

We  produced  rather  an  impressive  effect  at 
first,  and  a  lot  of  people  took  to  commiserating 
with  us  because  we  would  find  English  riding  so 
tame  after  what  we  had  been  used  to — we  would 
miss  the  Indians  and  the  canyons  in  the  Rockies 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  This  was 
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all  right,  but  it  occurred  to  us  that  if  we  kept 
on  sighing  publicly  for  wild  gallops  across  the 
"bad  lands,"  someone  or  other  would  arrange  a 
riding  party  for  us  under  the  impression  that 
a  man  of  our  equestrian  habits  simply  couldn't 
live  without  occasionally  throwing  a  leg  across 
a  horse.  We  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that,  if  they 
did,  we  wouldn't  find  English  riding  so  tame. 
We  didn't. 

We  were  spending  a  week-end  down  at  a 
pretty  little  place  in  Hampshire — Hants,  we 
should  say,  as  with  Bucks,  Berks,  Notts,  and 
Herts,  and  other  counties  possessing  pet  names. 
Well,  at  this  uncommonly  pretty  little  place  we 
met  a  young  lady  who  was  likewise,  only  much, 
much  more  so.  In  the  madness  which  comes 
upon  a  man  at  times,  we  were  led  to  give  her 
sketchy  but  vivid  descriptions  of  Canadian  life 
in  which  reckless  riding  figured  prominently, 
we  fear. 

We  told  her  of  long  rides  across  the  Canadian 
prairie,  of  restless  herds  of  cattle  milling  about 
in  the  starlit  night,  of  thundering  hoofs  and  mad 
stampedes,  and  of  galloping  cowboys  riding 
hell-for-leather  to  head  them  off.  We  apolo- 
gized for  "hell-for-leather"  as  a  bit  of  necessary 
local  colour.  She  clapped  her  hands  joyfully. 
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"Oh,  you  really  must  ride  here — I  know  you 
are  dying  to,  and  Fd  love  to  go.  There  are  some 
goodish  horses  in  the  village,  and  some  lovely 
rides  through  the  forest  and  up  on  the  downs. 
There  are  no  cattle,  of  course,  but  I'm  sure  you'd 
like  it.  It's  glorious  in  the  early  morning." 

Her  enthusiasm  was  very  pretty  and  infec- 
tious, but  somehow  we  were  not  infected.  We 
felt  that  it  boded  us  no  good.  Fortunately,  we 
had  no  riding-togs — not  even  the  fur-pants  and 
sombrero  usual  in  Canadian  hunt-clubs — and  a 
man  could  hardly  be  expected  to  jump  out  of 
bed  and  go  galloping  in  his  pyjamas.  Sadly  we 
told  her  of  our  predicament.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  world  we  wanted  to  do  so  much  and — 
well,  we  couldn't. 

She  looked  us  over  with  a  calmly  measuring 
eye. 

"You  are  just  about  Reggie's  build,"  she  said, 
"and  there  are  two  or  three  pairs  of  his  riding- 
breeches  at  the  house.  Dad  will  pick  a  pair  out 
for  you  and  some  leggings." 

Earnestly  we  assured  her  that  we  hated  the 
thought  of  putting  her  dad  to  so  much  trouble, 
and  that  we  were  afraid  her  brother  Reggie 
would  be  very  much  annoyed  if  he  discovered 
that  his  breeches  had  gone  off  riding  when  he 
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wasn't  in  them  personally.  But  she  wouldn't 
hear  of  it.  Both  Reggie  and  her  dad  would  be 
delighted — curse  them!  There  ought  to  be 
some  law  against  fellows  owning  more  than  one 
pair  of  riding  pants  and  going  off  and 
leaving  them  lying  about  the  house  as  a  trap  for 
unwary  strangers. 

The  breeks  arrived  at  the  hotel  that  evening — 
you  know  the  kind,  very  tight  in  the  knee  and 
roomy  in  the  seat,  with  enormous  flaps  hanging 
out  on  either  side  like  the  ears  of  a  startled  ele- 
phant. The  idea  seems  to  be  to  make  a  man 
look  as  much  as  possible  like  some  sort  of  game- 
cock, though  we  couldn't  see  that  the  wings 
would  be  of  very  much  assistance  if  circum- 
stances forced  one  to  leave  the  horse  and  do  a 
little  flying  on  one's  own  account. 

Before  going  to  bed  we  spent  a  couple  of  hours 
getting  into  them  and  out  again.  Getting  in 
wasn't  so  bad — all  you  needed  was  a  button-hook, 
arms  four  feet  long,  and  a  heart  that  no  amount 
of  twisting  and  pulling  could  affect.  But  getting 
out  was  a  terrible  business.  For  a  while  we 
thought  we  would  have  to  ring  for  the  night- 
porter.  Nothing  stopped  us  but  the  dreadful 
idea  that  probably  a  couple  of  chamber-maids 
would  come.  But  we  managed  to  get  out  at  last 
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by  fastening  the  ends  to  the  top  of  our  bed  and 
shaking  ourself  out  on  the  floor.  It  is  a  bit  noisy 
—one  lands  with  rather  a  bang — but  effective, 
and  worth  remembering. 

Then  we  went  to  bed  and  dreamt  that  we  were 
riding  in  Piccadilly  Circus  in  a  pair  of  those 
electrified  breeches  some  German  invented  to 
keep  the  troops  warm  in  the  trenches.  Every 
now  and  then  someone  would  switch  on  the  cur- 
rent and  we  would  be  shocked  forty  feet  into  the 
air.  Then  the  traffic  cops  would  collect  us  and 
put  us  on  the  horse  again,  while  all  London 
looked  on  and  roared  with  delight.  Finally  we 
discovered  that  the  roars  of  applause  were  really 
the  porter  trying  to  wake  us  up. 

We  won't  bore  the  reader  with  an  account  of 
the  sadness  of  that  awaking,  of  our  renewed 
struggles  with  the  trousers  of  ten  thousand  ter- 
rors, of  the  sense  of  impending  doom  that  smote 
us  when  we  stepped  out  into  the  chill  mists  of 
dawn  and  found  a  surly  groom  from  the  livery 
stable  waiting  for  us  with  the  tallest  horse  in 
England — thirty-six  hands  at  least.  Inciden- 
tally, why  do  they  measure  the  height  of  horses 
in  hands?  Is  it  on  account  of  the  way  un- 
fortunate riders  grope  up  their  precipitous 
sides? 
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When  the  horse  saw  us,  it  gave  a  loud  snort 
of  contempt  and  waltzed  around  the  groom  at 
the  full  length  of  the  rein,  while  he  addressed 
it  affectionately  as  a  "  'ammer  Beaded  swine." 

"Little  playful,  isn't  it?"  we  asked  in  a  dis- 
mal attempt  at  lightness  of  manner. 

The  groom  looked  at  us  with  a  malevolent 
eye,  but  his  manner  was  one  of  professional 
suavity. 

"Playful  as  a  kitten,  sir,"  he  said,  "not  a  bit 
of  'arm  in  'im,  but  feeling  'is  hoats  this  morning 
— 'asn't  been  hout  for  a  week." 

No  doubt  he  said  this  to  reassure  us  that  we 
were  getting  a  steed  of  mettle,  but  we  wanted  no 
such  assurance.  For  a  wild  moment  we  even 
thought  of  bribing  him  to  go  back  and  fetch  us 
something  much  smaller  and  much  more  tired, 
an  elderly  Shetland,  anything.  But  while  we 
hesitated,  he  handed  us  the  reins — to  our  frantic 
gaze  there  seemed  to  be  sixteen  of  them — and 
stood  holding  the  stirrup  for  us  to  mount  Be- 
fore he  managed  to  steer  our  foot  into  it,  we  had 
contrived  to  kick  the  horse  a  couple  of  times 
in  the  stomach,  thereby  adding  considerably  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  whole  proceeding. 

There  was  a  general  scramble  on  the  part  of 
all  three  of  us,  and  then  suddenly  to  our  surprise 
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and  considerable  dismay,  we  found  ourself  on 
top  of  the  thing  and  going  sideways  down  the 
driveway.  We  pulled  frantically  on  a  line  but 
with  no  effect  on  the  horse's  method  of  progress. 
All  we  succeeded  in  doing  was  to  drag  its  head 
around  so  that  it  could  leer  in  our  face  while  it 
danced — the  step  might  be  called  a  combination 
of  the  grapevine  and  the  twinkle,  both  of  which 
are  now  rather  old-fashioned  but  no  doubt  still 
popular  in  the  country.  And  all  the  time  the 
other  stirrup  swung  about  in  joyous  abandon 
like  a  tin  can  on  a  very  frightened  dog. 

It  was  not  an  impressive  performance,  judged 
by  even  the  most  moderate  equestrian  standards, 
and  we  caught  a  grin  of  frank  enjoyment  on  the 
face  of  the  groom.  Our  dignity  suggested  that 
we  should  go  back  and  reprimand  him,  but  more 
kindly  counsels  prevailed — that  and  the  horse. 
He  took  us  out  into  the  road,  and  there  after  a 
protracted  struggle  we  managed  to  back  him  to 
the  young  lady's  house.  Fortunately  it  wasn't 
far. 

She  was  waiting  for  us  at  the  gate,  looking 
very  pretty  and  alarmingly  efficient  in  a  long 
black  coat  which  gave  glimpses  of  a  trim  pair 
of  riding  breeches.  We  had  always  thought  that 
English  ladies  went  riding  in  flowing  skirts  and 
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hung  themselves  precariously  on  one  side  of  the 
horse  by  a  system  of  leather-covered  horns.  But 
not  even  Arizona  Nell,  the  queen  of  the  range, 
could  have  looked  more  business-like  than  this. 
Our  worst  fears  seemed  likely  to  be  realized. 

We  had  hoped  that  she  would  be  already 
mounted,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  our  get- 
ting off  and  up  again.  But  she  wasn't — her 
horse  hadn't  yet  been  brought  round — so  we  dis- 
mounted, that  is,  we  slid  down  the  side  of  the 
brute  clawing  frantically  like  a  man  going  over 
the  edge  of  a  cliff.  In  fact,  we  almost  slipped 
right  around  under  his  stomach — nothing  saved 
us  but  a  final  desperate  clutch  at  the  saddle. 

She  was  very  tactful.  She  spoke  of  the 
weather  and  how  glorious  it  would  be  cantering 
across  the  downs,  and  then  her  horse  was 
brought — it  was  much  smaller  and  quieter  than 
ours  and  we  would  have  loved  to  change  but 
couldn't  think  of  any  good  excuse — and  then  she 
floated  up  into  the  saddle  and  looked  off 
thoughtfully  at  the  edge  of  the  forest.  We  would 
like  to  think  her  gaze  was  drawn  thither  by  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  but  we  fear  it  really  was  to 
avoid  the  sight  of  our  dreadful  struggles. 

The  first  time  we  had  tried  to  mount  our  horse 
our  difficulties  had  arisen,  so  far  as  we  could 
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figure  out,  from  our  failure  to  make  any  use 
whatever  of  our  legs.  We  had  taken  hold  of  the 
saddle  and  tried  to  drag  ourself  up  after  the 
fashion  of  a  fat  burglar  climbing  in  through  a 
high  window.  This  time  we  were  resolved  the 
legs  should  do  their  full  share. 

Carefully  we  placed  our  left  foot  in  the  stir- 
rup. Firmly  we  seized  the  pommel  of  the  sad- 
dle. Accurately  we  measured  the  height  of  the 
beast's  hind-quarters  towards  which  we  were 
gazing.  Then  we  jumped.  We  jumped  so  high 
and  we  jumped  so  hard  that  we  never  touched 
that  horse's  back  at  all.  We  went  over  him  like 
an  aeroplane  over  Mont  Blanc. 

The  situation  was  not  without  its  embarrassing 
features.  There  we  were  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  animal  with  no  clear  idea  of  how  we  had  got 
there — if  we  had  set  out  to  do  it,  the  obvious 
difficulty  of  the  feat  would  have  appalled  us— 
and  we  were  conscious  that  everyone  was  look- 
ing at  us  in  frank  amazement,  the  young  lady, 
the  groom,  and  especially  the  horse. 

How  we  longed  for  the  savoir  falre  of  those 
supermen  who  carry  off  situations  of  this  sort 
with  a  witty  remark,  a  careless  and  graceful 
gesture!  But  nothing  really  useful  occurred  to 
us.  We  could  hardly  suggest  that  we  were  ac- 
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customed  to  much  taller  horses  or  that  it  was  the 
custom  in  Canada  to  vault  over  the  saddle  a  few 
times  before  getting  into  it.  But  we  did  make 
some  imbecile  remark  about  stock-saddles  out 
West  and  missing  the  horn. 

"I  should  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing 
to  miss,"  said  the  young  lady  drily,  and  we  were 
forced  to  agree.  If  there  had  been  a  horn  on 
that  saddle,  we  would  probably  have  been 
speared  in  full  flight  like  a  balloon  on  a  church- 
spire. 

Her  remark  and  her  tone  did  not  tend  to  les- 
sen our  confusion,  and  we  tried  to  get  around 
the  rear  of  the  horse  still  clinging  to  the  lines — 
we  had  some  idea  it  would  run  away  if  we  let 
go.  The  thing  couldn't  be  done,  and  we  were 
brought  up  against  its  buttocks  in  a  way  which 
would  have  caused  a  more  irritable  animal  to 
place  its  feet  firmly  against  our  stomach'  and 
boost  us  over  the  village. 

"I'll  'old  'im,  sir,"  said  the  groom  soothingly, 
probably  thei  wild  look  in  our  eye  frightened 
him — and  we  consented  to  let  the  reins  go.  But 
the  horse  didn't  need  holding — probably  too 
astonished  to  move. 

How  we  got  on,  we  don't  know  to  this  day. 
So  much  blood  had  rushed  to  our  head  that  we 
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could  neither  see,  hear,  nor  feel.  But  we  did 
get  on  somehow — some  of  the  neighbors  may 
have  come  out  and  helped — and  when  the  haze 
began  to  clear  away  from  our  brain,  we  found 
ourself  mounted  and,  with  the  lines  clutched 
desperately  in  our  hands,  advancing  at  a  slow 
walk  across  the  village  common.  Our  compan- 
ion was  talking  with  determined  brightness  and 
volubility,  and  we  were  even  attempting  to  make 
some  sort  of  reply.  We  hope  it  was  all  right; 
but  we  haven't  the  faintest  idea  what  either  of 
us  said. 

It  is  one  of  the  more  engaging  characteristics 
of  the  human  breast  that  hope  springs  eternal  in 
it — there  is  poetic  authority  for  this.  As  our 
horse  walked  sedately  oil,  a  feeling  almost  of 
confidence  grew  upon  us.  Our  circulation  was 
partially  restored  and  our  feet  and  hands  be- 
•  came  less  numb.  In  spite  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened to  us  at  the  beginning  of  this  ride,  we  be- 
gan to  feel  that  we  might  even  enjoy  it.  And  it 
was  a  scene  and  a  morning  which  anyone  might 
well  enjoy — anyone,  that  is,  less  precariously 
situated  than  ourself. 

Even  we  began  to  feel  a  responsive  thrill. 
The  early  sunshine,  the  great  beech-trees  sway- 
ing their  arms  luxuriously  in  a  sea  of  floating 
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green,  the  birds  that  swooped  and  sang  about 
our  head,  the  pleasant  creak  of  leather  and  the 
feel  of  the  horse  between  one's  knees — all  this 
worked  madness  in  our  brain.  We  must  have 
been  mad,  for  when  we  came  to  a  long  grassy 
stretch  between  the  trees,  we  shook  the  lines  and 
chirrupped  to  our  horse.  We  really  hadn't 
meant  anything  by  it,  except  as  an  expression  of 
our  general  sense  of  well-being  and  joy  in  life, 
but  our  horse  preferred  to  regard  it  as  a  direct 
incentive  to  break  all  records  for  the  distance. 
So  far  as  we  know,  he  did. 

We  never  saw  the  young  lady  again.  When 
our  horse  tried  to  jump  out  from  under  us — 
nothing  but  our  despairing  clutch  on  the  lines 
prevented  him  leaving  us  suspended  in  air — the 
jerk  threw  us  right  back  on  his  haunches.  For 
the  next  ten  minutes  we  could  see  nothing  but 
the  blue,  blue  sky,  and  the  tops  of  the  trees  rush- 
ing past.  Those  gentlemen  who  have  been  tied 
on  the  backs  of  wild  horses  and  sent  out  into  the 
wilderness  must  have  had  a  somewhat  similar 
sensation.  In  fact,  we  rather  envied  them — at 
least,  they  were  fastened  on. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  wild  gallop  we 
thought  we  heard  the  young  lady  calling  to  us 
and  the  clatter  of  her  horse's  hoofs  behind.  But 
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her  effort  to  catch  up  with  us,  if  she  really  made 
it,  only  spurred  our  mad  equine  on  to  fresh 
bursts  of  speed.  It  probably  gave  the  old  fool 
the  idea  that  it  was  Derby  Day  and  he  was  lead- 
ing the  field  across  Epsom  Downs.  In  a  very 
short  time  we  could  hear  nothing  but  the  thun- 
der of  his  gallop  and  the  rush  of  the  wind  in 
our  ears. 

Did  he  slow  up  when  it  became  clear  that  he 
had  won  by  about  two  miles  and  three  or  four 
parasangs?  Certainly  not.  He  had  been  shut 
up  in  his  stall  for  a  week,  he  was  full  of  ex- 
pensive oats,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
poor  helpless  tourist  on  his  back,  and  he  decided 
to  have  a  good  time.  There  were  a  number  of 
points  of  interest  in  the  county  that  he  evidently 
wanted  to  visit,  and  on  the  way  he  hunted  imag- 
inary foxes  and  tried  to  catch  birds.  We  made 
no  effort  to  interfere  with  his  plans.  We  were 
too  busy  just  staying  on. 

After  a  while,  not  having  been  killed  and 
feeling  that  our  fate,  whatever  it  might  be,  was 
mercifully  postponed,  we  summoned  enough 
courage  and  energy  to  pull  ourself  into  a  more 
erect  position,  where  we  could  at  least  get  some 
idea  of  what  we  were  rushing  at.  The  sight 
filled  us  with  horror.  Right  ahead  was  an  enor- 
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mous  gorse  bush — nasty,  prickly  things  they  are 
too! — and  the  brute  was  heading  straight  for  it. 
He  had  evidently  picked  it  out  as  a  suitable 
resting  place  for  unnecessary  riders. 

Why  he  did  not  succeed  in  standing  us  on  our 
head  right  in  the  midst  of  it,  only  a  beneficent 
Providence  can  say.  Possibly  the  length  of  our 
arms  and  the  way  we  folded  them  around  his 
neck  had  something  to  do  with  it.  He  swerved 
violently,  but  we  clung  with  arms  and  legs  and 
our  teeth  in  his  bobbed  mane. 

Then  he  began  to  buck.  He  invented  a  new 
game.  He  bounced  us  up  on  his  head  just  back 
of  the  ears,  and  then  he  butted  us  back  into  the 
saddle.  Occasionally  he  missed  the  saddle  with 
us.  It  must  be  splendid  exercise  for  the  muscles 
of  the  neck,  and  he  did  it  with  conscientious 
thoroughness.  But  we  took  no  joy  in  it.  Al- 
most we  wished  he  would  succeed  in  throwing 
us  off.  We  might  break  an  arm  or  a  collar- 
bone, but  at  least  we  would  be  at  rest. 

Finally  he  decided  to  take  us  back.  Some 
kindlier  feeling  may  have  moved  him,  some 
recollection  of  people  who  had  petted  him  and 
fed  him  lumps  of  sugar  when  he  was  a  shaggy 
and  playful  colt,  long  before  he  had  taken  to 
livery  stables  aiid  wickedness.  So  he  trotted 
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home  with  us — by  a  very  roundabout  route. 
And  if  anything  his  trot  was  worse  than  his  gal- 
lop— even  more  bumpy,  that  is. 

We  ached  from  head  to  foot.  Every  jolt 
made  us  groan  in  agony.  We  had  lost  both  stir- 
rups and  they  flew  merrily  about,  battering  us 
from  knee  to  ankle.  Our  hat  was  gone.  Our 
self-respect  was  gone.  Everything  was  gone 
except  the  primeval  impulse  to  hang  on.  The 
only  merit  we  can  claim  for  ourself  is  that  we 
were  still  hanging  on  when  we  reached  that 
blessed  stable-yard,,  which  we  hope  never  to  see 
again.  The  whole  energy  of  our  being  was  con- 
centrated in  just  clinging.  We  even  resisted 
feebly  when  a  couple  of  hostlers  tried  to  remove 
us  from  the  brute. 

"Come  oil  down,  sir,"  they  said  soothingly. 
"It's  all  right.  Yer  little  playmate  is  in  safe 
'ands." 

So  they  got  us  down  and  led  him  away.  He 
was  steaming  and  there  were  flecks  of  foam  all 
over  his  chest,  but  he  had  a  satisfied  look  in  his 
eye.  The  proprietor  came  over  and  stared  at  us 
sternly. 

"You  'adn't  ought  to  ride  a  'orse  as  Jard  as 
that  at  this  time  of  the  year,"  he  said,  "  'e  ain't  in 
no  condition  for  it." 
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We  had  no  energy  left  to  argue.  We  gave 
him  all  the  money  we  had  in  our  clothes — most 
of  it  had  been  jolted  out — and  we  tottered  back 
to  the  hotel  to  bed.  We  lay  there  all  day,  tossing 
about  in  feverish  snatches  of  sleep,  groaning 
every  time  we  moved,  wondering  how  the  devil 
we  were  ever  going  to  get  those  dreadful  riding- 
breeches  off,  and  suffering  tortures  of  shame 
every  time  we  thought  of  the  young  lady.  It 
was  terrible  to  realize  she  might  never  speak  to 
us  again,  and  more  terrible  still  to  think  she 
might. 

We  sent  the  breeches  back  by  the  hotel-porter 
— it  was  he  who  took  them  off  us.  He  also  put  us 
on  the  night-train  back  to  town — awful  nice 
chap! 

We  haven't  done  any  riding  since.  If  anyone 
ever  tries  to  get  us  on  a  horse,  we  intend  to  rush 
off  and  hide  in  a  public-house  until  they  go 
away. 
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THE  first  requisite  for  happiness  among  the 
county  families  of  England,  is  the  digestive 
efficiency  of  an  ostrich — that  and  an  inexhaust- 
ible enthusiasm  for  riding  after  foxes  and  shoot- 
ing pheasants.  When  an  English  country  gentle- 
man isn't  eating,  he  is  out  getting  up  an  appetite. 
Personally,  we  had  always  regarded  ourself 
as  a  pretty  fair  trencherman.  We  felt  that  we 
could  eat  with  most  people  of  our  weight  and 
stature.  But  we  realize  now  that  in  rural  Eng- 
land, we  are  completely  outclassed,  and  that 
no  poor  Colonial  can  expect  to  compete  with 
these  splendid  upholders  of  ancient  gastronomic 
tradition. 

We  are  all  right  for  a  sprint,  but  we  haven't 
the  staying  powers.  We  can  manage  breakfast 
quite  easily,  and  are  still  fresh  and  going  strong 
at  lunch.  But  tea — until  you  have  seen  an  Eng- 
lish country  tea,  you  have  no  idea  what  it  means 
— tea  finds  us  weakening  rapidly.  At  dinner 
we  are  hopelessly  behind  our  schedule  and  the 
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leaders  are  out  of  sight.  And  supper — but  at 
supper  we  hardly  have  enough  spirit  left  to  go 
to  the  post  at  all,  and  our  hostess  gives  us  a  lot 
of  friendly  advice  about  our  health  and  the 
necessity  of  eating  a  little  something,  such  as  a 
slab  or  two  of  cold  ham,  if  we  hope  to  last  out 
the  night. 

The  business  of  eating  and  drinking  begins 
the  very  moment  you  open  your  eyes  in  the 
morning.  No  well-trained  butler  would  dream 
of  waking  you  up  without  a  tray  of  tea  and  bis- 
cuits to  propitiate  you.  The  theory  seems  to  be 
that  a  healthy  man  wakes  up  perfectly  ravenous, 
and  unless  there  were  something  handy  to  take 
the  keen  edge  off  his  hunger  he  would  be  likely 
to  bite  the  butler  in  the  arm.  The  tray  is  a 
measure  of  self-protection  on  the  butler's  part, 
and  he  would  as  soon  think  of  coming  into  your 
room  in  the  morning  without  it  as  he  would  of 
strolling  into  a  lion's  cage  without  a  side  of  beef. 

Having  despatched  a  cup  or  two  of  tea  and 
half  a  pound  or  so  of  biscuits,  one  is  presumably 
strong  enough  to  be  able  to  venture  out  of  bed. 
But  naturally  the  task  of  shaving  and  taking  a 
bath  and  getting  into  one's  clothes  rapidly  ex- 
hausts the  vital  forces,  arid  the  English  breakfast 
is  planned  to  meet  the  most  serious  problems  of 
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undernourishment.     It  does.     It  would  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  wolf-pack  in  Ungava. 

Having  been  accustomed  to  sit  quietly  at  table 
in  the  morning  and  toy  with  half  a  grape-fruit 
and  the  morning  paper  while  our  landlady  fried 
the  eggs  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  our 
first  breakfast  at  a  country  house  was  a  good  deal 
of  a  surprise  to  us.  There  was  no  fruit,  and  no 
eggs,  and  no  sitting  down  to  be  waited  on.  You 
waited  on  yourself  so  that  nobody  could  do  you 
out  of  your  proper  supply  of  sustenance. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  there  was  a  long  pol- 
ished tray  which  was  kept  heated  by  gas  or  hot 
water  or  some  such  arrangement — we  couldn't 
see  very  well  because  there  was  so  much  food 
piled  all  over  it.  Covered  dishes  of  porridge, 
of  stewed  kidneys,  of  bacon  and  sausages,  hid  it 
from  sight.  A  table  at  one  side  groaned  and 
tottered  under  the  weight  of  an  enormous  ham, 
a  cold  roast  of  beef,  and  a  huge  jellied  tongue. 
On  still  another  table  were  loaves  of  bread  and 
stacks  of  butter-pats.  Every  few  minutes  the 
butler  came  in  with  jugs  of  milk  and  steaming 
pots  of  tea  and  coffee. 

How  many  were  there  in  the  party  to  eat  all 
this,  did  you  ask?  Nine,  friend  reader,  and  four 
of  them  ladies! 
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We  looked  about  a  little  helplessly,  not  know- 
ing just  where  we  were  supposed  to  begin.  We 
felt  a  little  like  an  aged  and  rather  feeble  mouse 
who  had  been  presented  with  a  whole  cheese  and 
told  to  eat  his  way  through  it  and  be  quick  about 
it.  Our  hostess  noticed  our  bewilderment  and 
found  a  very  characteristic  explanation  for  it — 
not  enough  to  eat! 

"Oh,  I  know  what  you  want,"  she  said,  "you 
want  some  apples  and  oranges  aiid  things.  I 
know  you  people  from  America  always  begin 
with  fruit." 

We  admitted  that  this  was  one  of  our  more 
amiable  weaknesses  in  the  morning.  Then  the 
butler  came  in  with  a  platter  piled  high  with 
a  bushel  or  two  of  assorted  tree-food.  He  was 
evidently  of  the  opinion  that  it  required  a  very 
great  quantity  of  light  stuff  like  fruit  to  nourish 
a  full-grown  man. 

Everyone  took  a  keen  though  polite  interest 
in  our  struggles  with  an  apple  or  two.  They 
seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  a  delightfully  exotic 
taste — something  like  a  passion  for  broiled  snails 
or  frozen  ants — and  they  were  quite  disap- 
pointed that  we  didn't  clean  the  platter  off. 
Possibly  they  thought  it  was  a  reflection  on  the 
qualities  of  English  fruit. 
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We  have  no  intention  of  boring  our  reader — 
that  is  where  the  reader  has  the  advantage  over 
our  family  and  friends — with  an  account  of  our 
heroic  but  quite  unavailing  efforts  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  mastication  and  digestion  which 
faced  us.  We  did  our  best,  but  it  was  of  no  ac- 
count and  we  fear  we  left  the  impression  that 
Canadians,  having  given  up  liquor,  have  de- 
cided to  give  up  food  as  well.  We  were  far 
more  successful,  however,  in  combatting  the 
former  idea — no  one  seemed  worried  by  our 
neglect  of  the  less  solid  forms  of  nourishment. 

Before  closing  with  the  subject  of  eating, 
which  most  civilized  people  have  agreed  to  re- 
gard as  a  rather  vulgar  one — why  in  the  world, 
Heaven  only  knows! — we  would  like  to  make  a 
few  general  observations  on  English  fashions  in 
food.  Canadians  favour  a  multiplicity  of  veg- 
etables. Americans  have  invented  almost  as 
many  salads  as  cocktails.  Frenchmen  put  their 
most  serious  thought  into  sauces.  But  the  Eng- 
lishman will  have  no  such  trifling  with  one  of 
the  primal  necessities  of  nature.  When  he  has 
eaten  he  wants  to  know  that  he  has.  His  idea 
of  building  up  his  constitution  is  to  do  it  with 
large  solid  blocks — preferably  of  boiled  mutton 
or  roast  beef.  His  vegetable  diet  is  also 
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designed  with  the  same  view  to  permanency. 
Boiled  cabbage,  for  instance,  takes  longer  to  di- 
gest than  any  other  edible  known  to  man,  there- 
fore it  is  his  favorite  vegetable. 

After  our  own  cook  had  served  us  with  boiled 
cabbage  for  a  month  or  so,  we  felt  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  about  it.  We  are  not  a 
man  rashly  to  face  a  cook,  but  no  Colonial 
could  hope  to  go  on  indefinitely  hacking  his  way 
through  a  daily  block  of  green  asphalt — the 
English  method  of  cooking  cabbage,  so  far  as 
we  can  make  out,  is  to  boil  it  till  all  the  glue 
is  brought  well  to  the  surface  and  then  put  it 
in  a  hydraulic  press. 

We  felt  that  the  situation  called  for  tact — 
here  were  we  a  foreigner  criticizing  one  of  the 
things  that  had  made  Englishmen  what  they 
are — and  we  were  very  gentle,  not  to  say 
gingerly.  We  asked  in  our  mildest  voice  if 
there  might  not  be,  by  some  merciful  provision 
of  Divine  Providence,  a  vegetable  native  to 
these  isles  or  imported  which  could  serve  on 
occasion  as  a  substitute  for  cabbage. 

She  thought  hard.  She  was  a  kind  woman 
who  realized  that  not  all  men  had  been  lucky 
enough  to  be  English,  and  that  therefore  it  was 
her  Christian  duty  to  make  it  up  to  the  rest  of 
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us  in  little  ways  and  by  being  very  patient.  Her 
face  suddenly  became  a  blaze  of  inspiration. 

"There's  Brussels  sprouts!"  she  said  with  the 
triumphant  accent  of  Columbus  announcing  to 
the  mutinous  crew  the  sight  of  land. 

Our  heart  sank.  Brussels  sprouts  we  have  al- 
ways regarded  as  the  world's  most  uninteresting 
vegetable — cabbage  ashamed  of  its  origin  and 
with  about  as  much  flavor  as  a  boiled  golf -ball. 

"Is  there  nothing  else?"  we  asked. 

Her  eyes  grew  round  with  pained  astonish- 
ment. 

"But  what  could  you  'ave  that's  more 
nourishing?" 

Haltingly  and  feeling  the  hopelessness  of  the 
task,  we  tried  to  make  her  understand  our  at- 
titude towards  food — that  we  did  not  choose 
it  for  its  nourishing  qualities,  that  our  prefer- 
ences were  all  in  favour  of  things  which  were 
not  at  all  nourishing  but  which  titillated  the 
palate  and  introduced  a  certain  Babylonish 
luxury  into  the  dull  business  of  eating,  that  we 
never  by  any  means  liked  the  things  which  were 
good  for  us  but  always  those  which  were  un- 
healthy or  expensive.  Just  as  we  were  really 
warming  to  our  theme,  however,  she  grew  very 
red  in  the  face  and  marched  off  to  the  kitchen, 
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leaving  us  with  the  impression  that  we  had  said 
something  indecent.  And  after  that  cabbage 
and  Brussels  sprouts  alternated  with  remorse- 
less regularity,  without  our  ever  having  the 
courage  to  bring  the  subject  up  again. 

To  come  back  to  country  houses,  one  does  not 
need  to  spend  much  time  in  them  to  understand 
how  it  is  that  the  regular  residents  can  perform 
such  prodigies  of  assimilation.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  the  climate,  that  famous  cool  damp  cli- 
mate which  explains  so  many  things.  After  one 
has  got  up  in  an  unwarmed  bed-room  in  winter, 
and  wandered  along  interminable  passages  to  a 
distant  scrubbery,  and  probably  waited  twenty 
minutes  in  a  draughty  corridor  for  a  chance  to 
drop  into  a  tub  full  of  ice  water — Heaven  help 
the  poor  trembling  wretch  who  shirks  this  matu- 
tinal ordeal! — after  one  has  sat  shivering  by  a 
grate-fire  trying  to  hypnotize  one's  self  into  the 
notion  that  it  really  is  throwing  heat,  while  play- 
ful little  draughts  climb  up  one's  trouser  leg  or 
play  hide-and-seek  among  the  vertebrae  of  one's 
spinal  column,  one  realizes  that  in  the  absence 
of  external  heat  a  high  degree  of  internal  ther- 
mal efficiency  is  essential  to  life — certainly  to 
any  sort  of  comfortable  life. 

This  explains  a  good  deal  of  the  heavy  stok- 
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ing  which  goes  on  at  English  dinner  tables,  and 
which  with  any  proper  ratio  of  heat  to  fuel 
should  enable  the  participants  to  sit  in  their  py- 
jamas on  an  Arctic  ice-floe  and  dabble  their 
feet  in  among  the  seals  without  noticing  that  the 
water  is  cold.  This  may  also  explain  the  very 
considerable  liquor  consumption  which  laughs 
at  the  efforts  of  Pussyf ooters  and  brooks  no  other 
hindrance  than  the  price  the  vintners  ask  for  the 
stuff.  Certainly  a  temporary  immunity  from 
cold  can  be  obtained  with  the  various  distilla- 
tions of  grapes,  corn-mash,  juniper  berries,  wood 
pulp,  or  whatever  it  is  that  distillers  use  for 
their  fell  purposes;  but  we  are  far  from  recom- 
mending recourse  to  such  alleviations.  Better 
is  it  that  a  man  should  be  blue  and  spotty  in  this 
life  and  that  his  flesh  should  become  like  unto 
the  flesh  of  the  goose,  than  that  in  the  next  world 
he  should  be  warm  with  the  warmth  of  brim- 
stone, yea,  verily,  and  flaming  coals. 

It  may  seem  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
interested  in  dietetics  and  the  duodenum  and  the 
other  dreadful  discoveries  of  modern  medical 
research,  that  all  this  eating  and  drinking  must 
have  a  very  sad  effect  on  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  English  country  gentlemen,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  minds  and  morals.  There  is  a 
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curious  notion  prevalent  in  Canada  that  people 
who  eat  too  much  meet  early  and  unpleasant 
ends.  As  for  people  who  drink  too  much — well, 
we  all  know  what  happens  to  them  during  this 
life  and  for  some  considerable  time  afterwards. 

We  ourself,  being  a  person  of  spiritual  and 
ascetic  leanings,  would  like  to  think  that  stern 
self-denial  is  the  one  sure  way  to  health  and 
longevity;  but  we  must  confess  that  nothing  we 
have  witnessed  in  England  bears  this  theory  out. 
The  country  is  full  of  ruddy-faced  old  rascals 
who  do  everything  the  doctors  forbid  and  flour- 
ish on  it.  They  refuse  to  look  their  age,  or  act 
it,  and  won't  hear  of  dying.  We  can't  imagine 
a  worse  country  for  heirs — they  haven't  a  chance 
in  the  world. 

At  one  place  our  host,  a  dashing  young  sports- 
man of  seventy-three,  had  his  arm  in  a  sling  and 
was  obviously  in  a  fiendish  temper  generally. 
His  son  asked  us  not  to  mind  any  slight  irrita- 
bility we  might  notice.  Son,  by  the  way,  was 
about  fifty. 

"The  guv'nor  is  rather  cut  up,"  he  explained. 
"Smashed  his  wrist  the  other  day  and  he  can't 
hunt  for  a  week  or  so.  Bit  hard  on  the  old  boy, 
y'know — pretty  keen  across  country  and  doesn't 
mind  breaking  a  top-hat  now  and  then." 
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In  other  words  this  quite  elderly  person  made 
no  particular  fuss  about  being  pitched  off  a  gal- 
loping horse  right  on  his  head  three  or  four 
times  in  the  season.  The  only  thing  that  really 
bothered  him  was  that  he  wouldn't  be  able  to 
risk  his  life  in  this  way  for  a  few  weeks. 

Later  on  the  old  invalid  showed  us  around 
the  grounds — being  a  guest  and  not  a  member 
of  the  family  we  found  it  more  difficult  to 
escape. 

"Fine  old  oak  tree  that,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a 
gnarled  giant  that  had  probably  been  a  sturdy 
sapling  about  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion. 
"Finest  trees  in  the  world,  oak  trees." 

In  a  spirit  of  cantankerous  nationalism  we 
started  in  to  rave  about  the  elm  trees  of  Canada, 
but  he  wouldn't  hear  of  them. 

"Elm  trees  are  all  right  in  their  way,"  he  said, 
"very  graceful  and  all  that,  but  they  don't  last. 
You  plant  an  elm  tree  and  in  three  or  four  hun- 
dred years  it  begins  to  go  at  the  top.  Very 
unsatisfactory." 

We  would  have  liked  to  explain  to  the  old 
gentleman  that  after  the  first  couple  of  hundred 
years  we  might  begin  to  tire  of  trees  and  want 
to  take  up  some  other  hobby,  but  we  desisted. 
We  realized  that  the  only  effect  of  such  a  state- 
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ment  would  be  to  confirm  him  in  the  notion  that 
Colonials  are  of  a  flighty  and  unstable  nature 
with  no  settled  tastes. 

For  the  rest  of  that  walk,  we  went  about  in 
silent  awe.  Think  of  a  man  who  regards  elm- 
trees  as  too  ephemeral  for  real  satisfaction !  No 
wonder  the  Germans  lost  the  war.  And  if  un- 
derdone roast  beef  three  times  a  day  produces 
this  result,  we  are  all  for  it. 
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NEXT  to  owning  things  one's  self,  the  best 
plan  is  to  know  people  who  do.  In  fact, 
we  are  not  sure  that  it  isn't  better  to  let  the  other 
fellow  have  all  the  worry  and  expense  of  pro- 
prietorship, while  one  goes  in  exclusively  for 
use  and  enjoyment.  That  is  why  we  have  al- 
ways made  a  point  of  cultivating  wealthy 
friends.  Usually  it  is  quite  easy.  Outside 
business  hours  your  profiteer  is  generally  a  wist- 
ful and  lonely  creature,  very  eager  for  sympathy, 
and  responding  gratefully  to  little  attentions. 
Treat  him  with  ordinary  human  kindness  and 
he  simply  oozes  invitations. 

Having  met  an  advertising  king,  for  instance, 
and  having  made  it  clear  to  him  that  we  did  not 
intend  to  hold  his  dreadful  business  against  him, 
the  poor  fellow  immediately  began  to  throw  out 
hints  about  a  grouse-moor  he  had  up  in  West- 
moreland and  how  eager  he  was  to  make  up  a 
party  for  the  opening  of  the  grouse  season. 

Of  course,  we  replied  in  our  light-hearted  way 
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that  we  would  be  glad  to  do  a  little  grousing  be- 
side the  sort  we  do  in  the  office  when  they  give 
us  some  extra  work.  The  thing  was  arranged 
in  ten  minutes,  trains  and  all.  We  always  leave 
these  little  details  to  our  profiteer  friends — they 
like  to  display  their  executive  gifts. 

"There  will  be  about  eight  guns,"  he  said, 
"but  I'm  afraid  you  will  find  us  very  ordinary 
shots.  You  Canadians  are  all  so  good  at  that 
sort  of  thing." 

Naturally  the  practice  we  get  knocking  over 
marauding  Indians,  as  they  rush  our  lonely 
cabins  in  the  wilderness,  makes  us  rather  quick 
and  sure  on  the  trigger;  but  we  assured  him  that 
we  would  do  our  best  not  to  be  disappointed  in 
the  others.  He  seemed  very  grateful  and 
relieved. 

Not  having  a  gun — we  had  left  all  our  lethal 
weapons  except  our  razor  at  home — we  con- 
sulted an  English  friend  about  the  purchase  of 
one.  In  Canada  you  walk  into  the  nearest  hard- 
ware store  and  lay  down  fifteen  dollars  or  so  and 
pick  one  off  the  counter;  but  we  had  a  feeling 
that  the  business  might  be  a  little  more  compli- 
cated in  England.  So  we  asked  one  of  the 
natives  where  was  a  good  place  to  get  a  gun,  as 
we  were  going  to  do  some  hunting. 
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"But  you  don't  hunt  with  a  gun,"  he  said. 

"What  the  dickens  do  you  hunt  with  over 
here — a  butterfly  net  or  a  bow  and  arrows  or  a 
bottle  of  chloroform  or  what?" 

"You  hunt  with  a  horse  and  a  pack  of 
hounds,"  he  assured  us,  in  obvious  anxiety  to 
prevent  us  committing  some  horrible  social 
solecism. 

"But  what  good  would  they  be  against 
grouse?"  we  asked,  completely  bewildered. 
"Do  you  ride  the  birds  down  in  this  country?" 

"Oh,  you  mean  you  are  going  to  do  some 
shooting,"  he  said,  and  then  he  explained  to  us 
gently  that  in  England  hunting  and  shooting  are 
two  entirely  different  things,  not  to  be  confused 
without  grave  peril  to  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
body  politic  and  the  most  sacred  traditions  of 
the  race.  In  a  broken  voice  we  promised  him 
we  would  never  do  it  again. 
i  Then  he  told  us  of  a  gunsmith  who  had  been 
furnishing  his  family  with  guns  for  generations 
— ever  since  they  had  given  up  using  a  cross- 
bow, we  figured  out.  He  invited  us  to  use  his 
name,  which  shows  the  risks  some  men  take. 

"You  had  better  go  in  good  time,"  he  warned 
us.  "You'll  have  to  be  fitted,  you  know." 

Fitted ! — we  had  about  as  much  notion  of  be- 
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ing  fitted  for  a  dining-table  or  an  office-chair 
or  an  umbrella. 

"Don't  you — don't  you  just  go  in  and  heft 
two  or  three  and  pick  out  the  one  that  feels 
best?"  we  asked. 

We  could  tell  from  the  way  he  winced  that 
we  had  been  guilty  of  something  not  far  short 
of  blasphemy.  He  was  very  patient  with  us. 
He  pointed  out  that  all  men  had  their  physical 
peculiarities,  even  men  of  such  classical  pro- 
portions as  ourself,  and  that  it  was  much  better 
to  adapt  the  gun  to  the  man  than  to  try  to  adapt 
the  man  to  the  gun. 

"It  stands  to  reason  that  you  want  your  gun  to 
come  up  easily  and  quickly  to  your  shoulder," 
he  said,  "and  fall  naturally  into  the  line  of  fire." 

We  agreed  that  this  was  the  gun  we  had  all 
our  life  been  looking  for,  and  the  only  improve- 
ment we  could  suggest  would  be  that  it  should 
automatically  go  off  when  it  got  on  a  dead-line 
with  the  bird.  He  assured  us  that  if  we  got  the 
right  weapon  it  would,  after  a  certain  amount  of 
practice,  arrive  almost  at  this  state  of  perfection. 
He  was  a  little  vague  however,  as  to  the  precise 
amount  of  practice. 

The  gunsmith  proved  to  be  a  solemn  little 
man  who  received  us  as  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
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terbury  might  a  new  and  rather  doubtful  candi- 
date for  the  ministry.  He  asked  us  what  sort  of 
gun  we  had  been  accustomed  to.  We  told  him 
that  we  had  occasionally  played  about  in  the 
swamps  with  a  pump-gun.  He  shuddered— 
pump-guns  in  his  opinion  were  evidently  on  a 
par  with  machines  for  throwing  poison-gas. 
And  what  had  we  shot  generally?  The  true  an- 
swer was  generally  nothing,  but  we  said  we  had 
bowled  over  the  odd  rabbit  and  knocked  an  oc- 
casional partridge  out  of  a  tree.  He  groaned  at 
"tree."  We  have  since  learned  that  in  England 
it  is  better,  so  far  as  social  penalties  are  con- 
cerned, that  a  man  should  shoot  his  grandmother 
than  a  sitting  bird. 

"Sporting  customs  are,  of  course,  very  differ- 
ent in  different  countries,"  he  said,  with  a  quite 
heroic  effort  to  overlook  the  sad  deficiencies  of 
our  shooting  education,  "but  I  think  we  will  be 
able  to  suit  you — with  a  little  care  and  patience. 
And  now,  which  is  your  master  eye?" 

We  weren't  even  aware  that  we  had  such  a 
thing.  We  had  always  thought  that  a  man's 
eyes  worked  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis — presuming  he 
had  two  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  We 
muttered  something  to  this  effect. 

"Dear  me,  dear  me!"  he  said,  "I  see  we  shall 
have  to  begin  at  the  very  beginning." 
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By  this  time  we  were  reduced  to  such  a  state 
of  soggy  helplessness  that  if  he  had  asked  us 
which  end  of  the  gun  we  usually  put  to  our 
shoulder,  we  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  tell 
him.  In  fact,  when  he  gave  us  a  gun  to  try, 
we  handled  it  as  though  it  were  a  young  alliga- 
tor and  might  bite  a  piece  out  of  our  arm. 

Then  he  brought  out  a  dreadful  contrivance 
called  a  "try-gun" — a  sort  of  gun  with  an  ad- 
justable stock  which  could  be  lengthened  or 
shortened  or  twisted  about  by  means  of  a  series 
of  set-screws.  For  hours,  it  seemed  to  us,  we 
stood  in  that  dingy  shop  throwing  this  miserable 
caricature  of  a  fowling  piece  to  our  shoulder 
over  and  over  again  till  it  seemed  to  weigh  a 
couple  of  tons  and  we  ached  from  head  to  heel. 

"Now  we  are  getting  it,  I  think,"  the  little 
man  would  assure  us  every  few  minutes.  "Just 
once  more!"  And  tfien  he  would  dodge  behind 
a  sort  of  target  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  from 
which  he  would  study  us  as  we  drew  a  bead  on 
him.  He  did  this  so  often  that  we  finally  de- 
veloped an  insane  desire  to  slip  a  cartridge  in 
and  blow  the  thing  to  smithereens. 

"I  think  that  will  do,"  he  said  finally,  and  we 
drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.  It  was  quite 
premature.  There  was  a  very  painful  part  of 
the  ordeal  to  come. 
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"And  now  what  price  would  you  care  to  pay?" 
he  asked  in  elaborately  casual  tones.  "We  can 
give  you  a  very  nice  gun,  one  that  with  ordinary 
care  will  render  many  years  of  service,  for 
ninety  guineas." 

Ninety  guineas! — something  over  four  hun- 
dred dollars!  Incidentally,  when  anyone  quotes 
a  price  to  you  in  guineas,  you  can  be  sure  you 
are  paying  the  limit.  But  this  seemed  to  have 
got  well  beyond  that.  A  certain  acerbity  crept 
into  our  voice.  We  told  this  little  man  that  we 
didn't  expect  to  do  much  shooting  after  our 
hundredth  birthday,  and  that  we  never  had 
cared  much  for  jewelled  guns — an  odd  ruby  in 
the  stock,  perhaps,  but  not  encrusted  with  gems 
— and  would  he  please  quote  us  on  a  nice,  plain 
little  gun  which  would  do  for  a  mere  forty  or 
fifty  years. 

Curiously  enough,  the  ninety-guinea  guns 
were  the  plainest  in  the  place,  except  a  pair  at 
a  hundred-and-fifty  each  which  he  had  made 
up  for  some  sporting  Croesus — to  shoot  birds- 
of-paradise,  no  doubt.  But  we  finally  managed 
to  compromise  with  him  for  one  at — but  no,  on 
second  thoughts  perhaps  we  had  better  not  say. 
We  don't  want  our  creditors  in  Canada  to  come 
over  in  a  body. 
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He  also  sold  us  a  shooting-seat,  which  is  a 
walking  stick  with  a  spike  at  one  end  and  a 
curious  little  folding  seat  of  aluminium  at  the 
other — surely  the  most  uncomfortable  rest  for 
the  human  frame  ever  designed  since  the  days 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  We  tried  to  get  out 
of  buying  it.  We  explained  that  it  was  our  in- 
tention to  sneak  up  on  the  birds  and  not  wait 
till  they  came  over  to  eat  out  of  our  hand.  But 
he  wouldn't  hear  of  it. 

"It  will  be  quite  indispensable  for  the  butts," 
he  said  firmly,  and  we  succumbed,  though  we 
had  only  the  haziest  idea  what  the  butts  had  to 
do  with  it — not  for  a  moment  could  we  suspect 
this  solemn  little  man  of  a  rather  slapstick  form 
of  humour.  Afterwards  we  discovered  that  the 
butts  are  low  ramparts  of  sod  or  stone  where  one 
lurks  while  the  unfortunate  birds  are  driven 
over  one.  But  we  didn't  sit  much  on  the  little 
seat — it  seemed  to  require  special  training. 

By  this  time  the  reader  has,  no  doubt,  the  idea 
that  after  all  this  trouble  and  expense  the  havoc 
we  worked  among  the  grouse  threatened  to  de- 
plete the  northern  moors  for  years  to  come.  We 
would  like  the  reader  to  think  so,  but  we  cannot 
tell  a  lie — not  this  particular  one,  at  any  rate. 
We  blazed  away  many  dozens  of  expensive 
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cartridges,  but  the  famous  gun  did  not  come  to 
the  shoulder  quite  quickly  enough,  nor  did  it 
fall  naturally  into  the  line  of  fire — something  we 
did  must  have  prevented  it.  Quite  a  few  grouse 
tumbled  into  the  heather,  but  not  at  our  feet. 
Not  on  our  head  their  innocent  blood. 

All  morning  long  we  wandered  back  and  for- 
wards across  the  moor,  knee-deep  in  dripping 
heather,  while  the  mist  billowed  and  eddied 
about  us.  One  could  barely  see  the  man  on  one 
hand  or  the  other — hardly  ever  the  two  at  once 
— and  so  one  kept  one's  place  precariously  in  the 
line.  We  don't  suppose  we  ordinarily  look  or 
act  much  like  a  grouse,  but  we  felt  it  wouldn't 
do  to  take  chances  with  our  fellow-sportsmen  in 
that  light.  We  had  no  desire  to  figure  in  the 
day's  bag. 

People  who  write  and  sing  songs  about  "the 
bonnie  purple  heather,"  cannot  have  spent  much 
time  walking  around  in  it  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning.  Surely  it  is  the  wettest  form  of 
vegetation  that  grows  on  land.  In  fifteen  min- 
utes we  were  soaked  to  the  waist,  and  we  spent 
the  morning  in  the  mournful  conviction  that 
even  if  we  didn't  get  a  grouse,  we  were  at  least 
almost  certain  to  get  sciatica. 

For  months,  it  seemed,  we  wandered  over  that 
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desolate  hill-side,  while  our  feet  and  our  gun 
grew  heavier  and  heavier,  and  our  breath  and 
our  temper  shorter.  But  just  about  the  time 
we  were  on  the  point  of  shooting  ourself  in  the 
foot  so  that  we  would  have  to  be  carried  home, 
we  would  hear  the  grouse  calling  to  one  another 
in  the  mist  ahead  and  we  would  plunge  wildly 
on.  We  even  caught  occasional  glimpses  of 
them  as  they  leaped  up  out  of  the  heather  with 
squawks  of  alarm  and  went  rocketting  off  into 
the  fog — long  before  we  had  a  chance  to  get  the 
gun  in  line  with  our  master  eye.  We  did,  how- 
ever, bang  away  a  few  times,  just  to  show  our  as- 
sociates that  we  were  still  with  them. 

Of  course,  an  occasional  bird  was  shot — 
through  sheer  carelessness  on  the  bird's  part,  so 
far  as  we  could  make  out.  They  had  only  to 
sit  still  in  the  heather  and  they  were  safer  than 
a  parrot  in  an  old  ladies'  home.  Or,  if  they 
wanted  to  fly,  they  had  at  least  fifteen  minutes 
warning  of  our  coming. 

After  the  blessed  interval  of  lunch — wonder- 
ful sport,  eating  up  there  on  the  windy  moors! — 
we  all  betook  ourselves  to  the  butts.  There  is 
a  lot  to  be  said  for  them  as  an  institution.  If 
the  hunter  can't  come  to  the  birds,  then  it  is  only 
right  and  sensible  that  the  birds  should  come  to 
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the  hunter.  Of  course,  there  are  hardy  spirits 
who  will  sneer  at  this  as  a  sedan-chair  idea  of 
game-shooting — we  ourself  in  our  rash  and 
heady  youth  were  inclined  to  make  sarcastic  re- 
marks about  certain  forms  of  English  sport. 
But  never  again! — not  after  that  endless  tramp 
through  the  heather. 

Incidentally,  the  butts  are  not  exactly  Baby- 
lonian in  their  comfort.  It  is  extraordinary 
how  draughty  a  bit  of  low  stone  wall  can  be, 
and  a  lunch-counter  stool  is  a  thing  of  sinful 
luxury  compared  to  that  patent  aluminium  prop 
the  gunsmith  sold  us — now  we  know  how  west- 
ern cattle  feel  when  they  are  being  branded  with 
the  Double-B  mark  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Another  thing  we  discovered  is  that  a  driven 
bird  is  not  easy  to  hit — not  for  us,  at  any  rate. 
Whole  coveys  of  them  went  booming  past  over 
our  head,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of  a  number  of 
ragged  gentlemen  in  leggings,  and  though  we 
set  up  a  very  intensive  aerial  barrage  the  results 
were  sadly  disproportionate  to  the  expenditure 
of  cartridges.  In  fact,  after  a  while,  the  birds 
seemed  to  select  our  butt  as  a  particularly  safe 
place  to  fly  across.  We  decided  to  go  back  to 
shooting  our  game  on  the  roost — our  gifts  seem 
to  lie  more  in  that  direction. 
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Nevertheless,  it  was  a  great  day — not  for  the 
size  of  the  bag,  though  we  nearly  added  a  sheep 
to  it,  but  for  the  smell  of  the  heather,  and  the 
drifting  mist,  and  the  wind  that  swept  it  away 
across  the  moors,  and  the  sun  that  broke  through 
and  lit  up  the  valleys  at  our  feet. 

It  was  the  sort  of  day  that  grows  brighter  and 
brighter  in  retrospect.  Even  the  number 
of  birds  we  got  seems  to  increase  as  we  look 
back.  But  then  we  did  get  quite  a  few — at  the 
poulterer's  when  we  returned  to  the  little  town. 
You  see,  we  had  promised  numerous  brace  to 
our  friends  in  the  first  exuberance  of  our  joy  at 
going,  and  naturally  we  had  to  send  them 
something. 

The  poulterer  seemed  to  be  a  very  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  chap — "even  the  best  shots  'ave 
their  hoff  day,  sir,"  he  assured  us — and  he  prom- 
ised to  plant  a  pellet  or  two  in  each  bird,  for 
realistic  effect. 

We  only  hope  he  didn't  enclose  his  card  as 
well. 
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is  a  curious  notion  prevalent  the 
JL  world  over  —  at  least  in  such  parts  of  it  as 
we  have  visited  in  the  course  of  our  endeavours 
to  evade  our  creditors  and  our  responsibilities  — 
a  curious  notion  that  any  man  who  wants  to  rent 
a  flat  is  a  millionaire  or  a  scoundrel.  Not  that 
the  two  ideas  are  exactly  opposed.  In  fact,  many 
men  have  been  both.  Perhaps  we  should  say, 
a  millionaire  or  a  scoundrel  without  money. 

We  have  been  forced  to  this  conclusion  by  the 
rents  prospective  landlords  have  demanded  of 
us,  and  by  the  very  exhaustive  references  they 
have  required.  Incidentally,  this  matter  of 
references  can  be  very  difficult.  Naturally  you 
have  to  refer  them  to  people  who  know  you,  and 
naturally  it  doesn't  do  to  send  them  to  people 
who  know  you  too  well.  But,  even  at  that,  we 
have  found  the  references  easier  to  get  than  the 
money.  For  one  thing  it  is  always  in  guineas. 

When  we  first  came  over  to  England  it  was 
our  ambition  to  be  asked  to  pay  in  guineas  — 
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asked,  but  not  too  insistently,  of  course.  The 
word  "guinea"  had  a  particularly  pleasant  and 
old-world  ring  to  our  Colonial  ear.  We  had 
heard  "guinea  gold"  described  as  being  of  a 
specially  lovely  shade  of  yellow,  and  we  felt 
that  it  would  be  nice  to  collect  a  very  large  set 
of  guineas,  even  though  we  might  not  be  able 
to  keep  them  together  very  long. 

"How  do  you  want  it?"  asked  the  bank  clerk 
who  took  the  risk  of  cashing  our  first  cheque  in 
England. 

"In  guineas,"  we  said — it  would  have 
amounted  to  about  one  and  a  half. 

Realizing  at  once  that  we  were  either  a 
lunatic  or  a  tourist,  he  was  very  nice  about  it. 
He  explained  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
guinea  in  coinage.  It  is  merely  a  term  in  com- 
putation indicating  twenty-one  shillings,  a 
pound  and  one. 

"The  guinea  is  really  an  imaginary  form  of 
currency,"  he  said. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is.  Even 
pounds  are  more  or  less  imaginary  in  our  case. 
Most  of  our  business  is  transacted  in  shillings 
and  "I.O.U.'s."  In  fact,  we  don't  like  to  hear 
"guineas"  mentioned  any  more — it  merely 
means  that,  having  decided  to  collect  the  maxi- 
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mum  number  of  pounds  from  you,  they  are 
gouging  a  further  shilling  out  of  you  on  each 
one. 

Landlords  always  insist  on  being  paid  in 
guineas — but  then  of  course  so  do  doctors, 
tailors,  and  everyone  else  who  thinks  he  can 
get  away  with  them.  When  we  were  looking 
for  a  flat,  we  became  very  sick  of  the  word 
"guinea."  Many  times  did  we  wish  that  we 
had  never  left  Canada,  where  "guinea"  means 
an  immigrant  from  Southern  Europe —  or 
should  it  be  spelled  "guiney?" 

Finally  we  got  a  flat  for — but  perhaps  we  had 
better  not  say  just  how  many  guineas  a  week. 
We  don't  want  to  give  Canadian  landlords  any 
new  excuses  to  raise  the  rent.  It  was  a  furnished 
flat — that  is,  it  was  filled  with  the  sort  of  furni- 
ture that  second-hand  dealers  keep  in  the  base- 
ment. No  one  in  the  world  would  bother  to 
carry  it  off.  The  only  danger  was  that  it  should 
fall  to  pieces.  Nevertheless,  the  landlord  in- 
sisted on  a  complete  inventory  being  made — 
some  more  guineas  gone  West! 

"It  is  always  done,"  he  explained  oleag- 
inously. 

We  told  him  that  we  were  only  a  poor  Colo- 
nial visitor,  and  that  not  for  worlds  would  we 
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interrupt  a  process  that  had  in  this  case  been 
obviously  going  on  for  hundreds  of  years.  We 
said  that,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  every  piece 
of  this  furniture  had  come  over  with  William 
the  Conqueror  after  a  very  rough  voyage  and 
had  been  constantly  rented  ever  since.  By  all 
means  have  a  detailed  description  of  it  written 
down  in  the  Doomsday  Book,  if  it  wasn't  al- 
ready itemized  in  the  first  edition.  He  retal- 
iated by  asking  for  our  references. 

"Your  blanker  and  solicitor  and  a  third  party 
will  be  sufficient,"  he  said — his  tone  indicated 
that  he  had  some  member  of  the  Royal  Family 
in  mind  as  the  third  party. 

Now  bankers  and  solicitors  are  two  classes  of 
the  community  that  we  have  never  been  on 
intimate  terms  with — not  really  chummy,  that  is. 
We  felt  that  we  didn't  want  to  bother  them 
about  a  personal  matter  of  this  sort.  So  we  sug- 
gested a  couple  of  fellows  who  worked  on  the 
paper  with  us.  He  consented  to  accept  them — 
rather  to  our  surprise,  for  we  are  not  quite  sure 
that  we  ourself  would  have  regarded  their 
testimony  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  financial 
stability — but  probably  his  talk  about  bankers 
and  solicitors  was  pure  swank. 

Then  we  moved  in  with  our  Lares  and  Penates 
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— we  brought  them  in  a  suit-case  on  top  of  a  bus. 
Previously  we  had  engaged  a  housekeeper,  the 
first  of  several — these  are  the  ladies  alluded  to 
somewhat  euphemistically  as  "fairies"  in  the 
title  of  this  article.  Right  here  the  reader 
pricks  up  his  ears  and  says  "Ha,  ha!" — or  if  the 
reader  is  a  lady,  blushes  slightly  and  prepares 
to  be  shocked.  Hiring  a  housekeeper  is  in 
Canada  apt  to  be  considered  a  very  dashing  and 
even  doggish  thing  for  a  bachelor  to  do.  And 
"fairies!"  But  then  the  reader  will  please  re- 
call that  not  all  the  fairies  were  lovely  young 
creatures  with  irridescent  wings.  So  far  as  our 
recollection  goes  of  the  fairy  stories  of  our 
youth,  there  were  a  lot  of  elderly  and  distinctly 
dowdy  fairies  who  were  continually  getting  the 
young  hero  into  painful  difficulties.  Our  Lon- 
don experiences  would  indicate  that  it  is  this 
type  of  fairy  which  has  a  practical  monopoly 
of  the  business  of  looking  after  single  gentlemen 
in  the  metropolis.  The  danger  is  rather  to  one's 
digestion  than  one's  morals. 

Our  first  housekeeper  did  not  last  very  long. 
We  parted  by  mutual  consent — with  the  consent 
a  little  stronger  on  our  part  than  on  hers.  We 
differed  over  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  some 
of  the  furniture. 
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"There  is  the  better  part  of  a  case  of  whiskey 
in  the  wine-cupboard,"  said  our  landlord.  "Of 
course,  I  can  have  it  removed,  but  it  could  be 
put  down  on  the  inventory  if  .  .  ." 

We  told  him  to  put  it  on  the  inventory  by  all 
means — it  might  come  in  handy  in  case  of  sudden 
illness.  One  evening  when  we  had  a  couple  of 
guests  to  dinner,  our  housekeeper  decided  that 
such  an  emergency  had  arisen.  We  will  not 
harrow  the  reader's  soul  with  the  details  of  that 
dreadful  dinner — the  interminable  delays,  the 
crashing  of  dishes  in  the  kitchen,  the  burned  and 
scrambled  food.  Even  worse  was  our  house- 
keeper's "Yes,  dearie,"  whenever  we  gave  an 
order,  and  her  desire  to  stop  and  chat  with  our 
guests  every  time  she  came  into  the  room.  She 
was  evidently  anxious  to  offset  by  ease  and 
charm  of  manner  any  little  deficiencies  there 
might  be  in  the  matter  of  service. 

The  next  morning  she  was  full  of  repentance 
and  assurances  for  the  future,  but  we  were  very 
firm,  perhaps  if  she  had  brazened  the  thing  out, 
we  would  not  have  had  the  courage.  We  told 
her  that  while  we  held  very  strong  views  on  the 
subject  of  temperance,  we  had  no  desire  to  inter- 
fere with  her  personal  liberty  as  a  citizeness  of  a 
"wet"  country.  But  inasmuch  as  the  flat  was 
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full  of  decrepit  furniture  which  had  been  put 
down  on  the  inventory  at  a  valuation  beyond 
rubies,  we  could  not  afford  to  leave  her  in  charge 
of  it.  We  would  therefore  give  her  a  week's 
wages  in  lieu  of  notice. 

"I  will  admit  as  'ow  I  did  Jave  a  little  too 
much,"  she  said  tearfully,  "but  it  was  the  oc- 
casion of  the  anniversary  of  me  poor  'usban's 
death.  'E  was  killed." 

Ah,  the  dreadful  War!  we  thought.  Poor 
woman,  how  could  we  be  hard  on  her  in  her 
bereavement? 

"Where  was  he  killed?"  we  asked  in  our  most 
sympathetic  voice,  all  recollection  of  last  night's 
delinquency  wiped  from  our  memory.  At  Loos, 
perhaps,  or  in  some  heroic  stand  at  Ypres. 

"Let  me  see,"  she  said,  thoughtfully  rubbing 
her  chin  with  the  back  of  the  bread-knife.  "Oh, 
yes,  it  was  sixteen  years  ago  in  an  'untin'  ac- 
cident in  Wiltshire." 

Sixteen  years!  We  hardened  our  heart.  We 
told  her  it  was  far  too  long  ago  for  her  to  go  on 
celebrating  it  with  such  reckless  enthusiasm. 
To  do  her  justice,  she  laughed. 

"Well  per'aps  it  is,"  she  said.  And  so  we  lost 
our  first  housekeeper. 

"Good-bye-ee!"  she  called  back  as  she  trudged 
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off  dragging  her  bag,  with  her  hat  tilted  rather 
rakishly  over  one  eye.  A  bit  battered  by  the 
hard  world,  but  an  old  sport  We  had  half  a 
mind  to  call  her  back,  but  discretion  prevailed. 

Incidentally,  three  of  our  housekeepers  had 
lost  their  husbands  in  hunting  accidents,  while 
two  were  the  widows  of  Government  servants  in 
tropical  islands,  one  in  Jamaica  and  the  other  in 
Fiji.  If  it  wasn't  for  horses  and  malaria,  we 
don't  know  what  half  the  bachelors  of  London 
would  do. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  two  classes  had  very 
different  characteristics.  The  horse-widows,  if 
we  may  so  describe  them,  were  chatty  and  genial/ 
with  a  fondness  for  anecdptes  regarding  the 
liberality  of  former  employers  and  their  gentle- 
manly carelessness  in  matters  of  household  man- 
agement— "  'e  was  just  like  a  child,"  was  their 
favourite  commendation.  They  also  had  a  ten- 
dency to  stay  out  late  and  to  bring  back  with 
them  a  pervading  atmosphere  of  gin.  This  was 
generally  their  undoing,  for  we  became  very 
much  a  Prohibitionist — at  least,  so  far  as  house- 
keepers were  concerned. 

The  malaria-widows,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
dismal  and  genteel.  They  were  full  of  re- 
minders of  their  former  ease  and  social  em- 
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inence  and  the  large  number  of  "black-boys" 
who  waited  upon  them.  So  far  as  we  could 
make  out  from  their  accounts  everyone  in  the 
South  Seas  has  at  least  a  hundred  colored  re- 
tainers. What's  more,  they  tried  to  restore  these 
happy  conditions  by  hiring  people — at  our  ex- 
pense— to  perform  all  their  various  duties.  Al- 
most every  morning  we  found  some  new  "char" 
or  "slavey"  who  had  come  to  assist.  We  stood 
a  fair  chance  of  acquiring  retinues  like  those  of 
the  Biblical  patriarchs  if  our  slender  finances — 
not  to  speak  of  the  stern  ethical  standards  of 
modern  times — had  permitted  such  an  indul- 
gence in  handmaidens. 

There  were  other  housekeepers  whose  sojourn 
was  only  a  matter  of  hours.  Some  had  worked 
only  in  larger  establishments  where  there  were 
three  or  four  servants,  others  had  obviously 
never  worked  at  all  and  never  intended  to.  So 
we  kept  losing  them. 

In  our  difficulty  we  appealed  to  everyone  we 
knew.  We  became  a  bore  and  a  social  menace. 
Whenever  we  were  introduced  to  a  lady,  instead 
of  making  polite  conversation  about  the  weather 
or  the  newest  play,  we  asked  her  if  she  knew 
where  we  could  get  a  good  cook-general.  Usu- 
ally they  told  us  that  if  they  did,  they  would 
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hire  her  themselves.  And  yet,  with  all  the  un- 
employment the  newspapers  talk  about,  you 
would  think  there  ought  to  be  a  few  available. 

Our  present  housekeeper  is  a  large,  pale, 
silent  woman  of  excellent  character  and  un- 
doubted efficiency.  But  we  fear  she  won't  last 
— that  is,  we  are  afraid  we  won't.  "She  cooks 
beautifully,  never  forgets  anything  she  is  told, 
is  always  there  when  she  is  wanted.  That  is  the 
trouble,  she  is  too  much  there.  She  is  always 
hovering  about  in  a  watchful  sort  of  way.  At 
first  we  were  delighted  with  this  unusual  con- 
centration on  us  and  our  needs,  but  after  a  while 
it  got  somewhat  on  our  nerves.  She  had  an  un- 
pleasant way  of  closing  windows  if  we  sat  or 
stood  near  them.  We  noticed  also  that  she  did 
not  like  us  to  do  the  carving,  and  she  made  a 
point  of  removing  the  knife  as  soon  as  we  laid 
it  down.  We  remarked  on  this  to  the  friend — 
he  is  a  doctor — who  recommended  her  to  us. 

"Well,  you  see,  she  was  a  nurse,"  he  explained. 
"But  she  found  the  work  a  little  too  hard,  so 
she  decided  to  take  up  housekeeping." 

We  said  we  had  no  objection  to  nurses  as 
nurses — in  fact,  there  was  one  little  brunette  of 
whom  we  possessed  very  tender  memories — but 
there  seemed  no  immediate  reason  for  our  house- 
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keeper  adopting  so  professional  an  attitude  to- 
wards us.  Beyond  a  profound  disinclination 
for  work  and  regular  office  hours,  we  were,  so 
far  as  we  knew,  in  excellent  health. 

"She  doesn't  really  mean  anything  by  it,"  he 
said  soothingly.  "It's  just  that  she  has  been 
trained  to  habits  of  constant  watchfulness." 

There  was  a  glint  in  his  eye  as  he  spoke,  and 
a  horrible  suspicion  struck  us. 

"Where  was  she  a  nurse?"  we  asked. 

He  hesitated,  but  we  would  have  no  evasions. 

"Where?"  we  insisted. 

"Well,  if  you  must  know,"  he  said,  "she  was 
nurse  in  a  mental  hospital,  but,  see  here,  what's 
the  difference  to  ...  ?" 

But  naturally  there  is  a  difference.  No  one 
likes  to  feel  that  he  is  under  surveillance.  We 
all  have  our  little  peculiarities,  harmless  enough, 
most  of  them — but  it  does  make  one  nervous  to 
know  that  they  are  being  duly  noted  and 
weighed  as  symptoms  of  mental  lesions.  We 
are  becoming  conscious  of  fantastic  impulses. 
Every  time  that  woman  comes  into  the  room 
now,  we  feel  like  getting  behind  our  chair  and 
making  faces  at  her  through  the  bars.  One  of 
these  days  we  will,  and  she  will  immediately 
cable  to  our  relatives  after  putting  us  in  an  im- 
provised strait-jacket. 
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It  is  a  dreadful  predicament.  And  the  al- 
ternative is  to  go  back  once  more  to  ostler's 
widows  and  ladies  who  have  known  better  days. 
Life  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire  is  certainly 
fraught  with  difficulties.  It  begins  to  look  as 
though  we  would  have  to  get  married. 
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ffTTOW'S  your  consumption?" 

JL  A  That's  the  first  thing  they  ask  nowadays. 
They  don't  mean,  "How's  your  tuberculosis  get- 
ting on  to-day?"  Neither  do  they  mean  to  en- 
quire about  the  inroads  you  are  making  on  the 
national  supply  of  potatoes  or  the  private  supply 
of  bottles  down  in  the  cellar. 

What  they  mean  is,  "How  many  miles  are  you 
making  per  gallon  of  gasoline?"  That's  the 
universal  enquiry.  In  the  old  days  people  used 
to  be  anxious  to  know  how  fast  you  could  go, 
how  many  milk-carts  you  had  collided  with,  and 
how  many  county  constables  you  had  carried 
off  on  the  radiator.  But  with  our  old  friend 
John  D.  bestowing  larger  and  larger  gifts  on 
universities,  and  the  price  of  gasoline  going  up 
in  direct  proportion,  the  question  of  mileage  per 
gallon  is  given  an  earnest  consideration  that  few 
men  in  this  age  devote  to  their  eternal  salvation. 
Of  course,  we  don't  mean  that  they  go  about 
asking  everybody  about  their  gas-consumption. 
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You  have  to  look  like  a  motorist;  but  then  al- 
most everyone  is  a  motorist  nowadays,  so  the 
question  is  practically  a  form  of  universal  ad- 
dress. Every  second  man  you  meet  has  that 
strained  look  about  the  eyes,  caused  by  watching 
anxiously  for  the  approach  of  other  automobiles 
and  the  approach  of  bill-cdilectors.  He  has 
the  hump  which  comes  from  bending  over  a 
steering-wheel  and  also  from  carrying  a  mort- 
gage on  the  house.  He  has  the  broken  finger- 
nails which  you  get  from  scratching  at  bolts  and 
nuts  and  likewise  from  scratching  gravel  to  pay 
the  running  expenses  and  the  instalments  on  the 
car — some  scratching! 

We  were  reminded  of  this  the  other  night 
when  we  blundered  into  a  party  at  the  Club, 
who  were  moodily  chewing  their  after-dinner 
cigars  and  moodily  discussing  the  progressive 
deterioration  of  modern  gasoline  and  the 
vagaries  of  cylinders,  crank-shafts,  and  traffic 
cops. 

Incidentally,  we  noticed  that  nearly  every 
man  claimed  great  mileage  for  his  car.  There 
wasn't  a  machine,  whether  it  had  two  cylinders 
or  twelve,  whether  it  was  the  size  you  can  wash 
in  the  kitchen-sink,  or  as  big  as  a  Rosedale 
bungalow — there  wasn't  one  that  didn't  make 
at  least  twenty-five  miles  on  a  gallon. 
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Everyone  seemed  to  consider  it  a  point  of 
pride  to  lie  about  this,  just  as  in  the  good  old 
days  they  used  to  lie  about  the  sixty-mile 
journeys  they  were  always  making  in  an  hour 
and  five  minutes  over  bad  roads. 

"I  have  tested  that  little  runabout  of  mine," 
said  one  unabashed  old  prevaricator,  who  takes 
up  the  Sunday  collection  in  his  church,  "and  it 
does  thirty- two  to  the  gallon — of  course,  that's 
when  it  is  in  good  condition,  you  know." 

Another  trifler  with  truth  claimed  to  get 
twenty-seven  miles  per  gallon  out  of  his  big 
touring-car — as  a  matter  of  cold  statistics,  he 
probably  gets  seven.  And  so  they  went,  one 
after  the  other,  each  seeing  how  big  a  whopper 
they  could  offer  up  at  the  shrine  of  economy. 
It  occurred  to  us,  after  listening  to  them  for  a 
few  minutes,  that  if  this  development  continued, 
they  would  soon  be  able  to  carry  their  supply  of 
gasoline  in  a  pocket-flask  and  feed  their  engine 
with  an  eye-dropper. 

From  gasoline  they  turned  to  tyres,  and  told 
one  another  how  many  millions  of  miles  they 
could  go  on  one  new  tyre  and  three  battered  old 
veterans.  Their  tyres  seemed  never  to  wear  out, 
though  each  used  a  different  kind  of  tyre,  for 
which  he  claimed  all  the  virtues,  while  insinua- 
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ting  his  suspicions  of  the  tyres  used  by  the  other 
fellows.  This  led  to  many  arguments  about 
inner  tubes  and  non-skid  surfaces — you  know, 
those  funny  little  projections  on  tyres  which 
gouge  holes  in  the  road  and  make  strange  pat- 
terns on  the  people  they  run  over. 

It  was  not  a  very  interesting  conversation. 
The  conversation  of  motorists  seldom  is — except 
possibly  to  other  motorists.  It  lacks  the  vivid 
human  interest  which  lurks  in  the  conversation 
of  politicians  and  policemen  and  prize-fighters, 
or  the  gentility  which  marks  the  talk  of  sd- 
writers,  or  the  personal  vindictiveness  which 
gives  pungency  to  the  gossip  of  college  profes- 
sors and  musicians. 

Now  that  motoring  has  become  so  general  and 
so  safe  it  has  lost  its  romance  and  zest.  It  is  as 
prosaic  as  pushing  a  perambulator  and  more  ex- 
pensive than  twins.  Running  an  automobile  is 
about  as  much  fun  as  driving  a  street-car. 

We  felt  we  had  heard  as  much  motoring  talk 
as  we  could  stand  at  one  session,  so  we  yawned 
ostentatiously  and  went  over  and  sat  down  be- 
side a  quiet  man  in  a  corner  who  was  rolling  his 
own  cigarettes.  He  was  a  long-legged  man, 
with  a  brick-dust  complexion,  mild  blue  eyes, 
and  a  general  air  of  being  uncomfortable  inside 
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a  house.  He  was  a  visitor  in  town — someone 
had  put  him  up  a  day  or  so  previously. 

We  sat  down  beside  him  and  remarked,  as  a 
starter,  that  we  were  tired  of  motor-cars  and  the 
men  who  drove  them.  We  said  that  as  soon 
as  a  man  got  a  car  his  wits  immediately  thick- 
ened, and  he  lost  interest  in  everything  in  the 
world  except  gears  and  carburettors  and  de- 
mountable rims.  His  conversation  smelt  of 
gasoline  like  a  pair  of  old  white  gloves,  and  his 
mental  cylinders  became  crusted  with  carbon. 
We  expressed  wonder  that  motorists  didn't  bore 
one  another  to  homicide. 

"Ever  do  any  doodlebugging?"  asked  the 
lanky  one,  as  he  thoughtfully  licked  a  newly 
rolled  coffin-nail. 

"Doodlebugging  I"  we  gasped.  He  might  as 
well  have  asked  us  if  we  had  ever  done  any  jab- 
berwocking  or  zook-swizzling  or  gugglegagging 
or — oh,  make  up  a  few  yourself! 

"Doodlebug  hunting,  that  is,"  he  explained, 
drawing  the  smoke  down  into  the  lower  lobes 
of  both  lungs  and  exhaling  it  slowly  with  each 
word. 

We  became  sarcastic.  We  felt  that  our  brick- 
colored  friend  was  "stringing"  us.  So  we  told 
him  that  we  were  not  an  entomologist  and  had 
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never  engaged  in  entomological  pursuits — ex- 
cept once  or  twice  in  country  hotels.  And  even 
then  we  hadn't  hunted  any  doodlebugs — at  least, 
the  landlady  had  not  so  described  them  when 
she  suggested  that  we  must  have  brought  them 
with  us. 

"Don't  go  stampedin'  the  herd,  partner,"  he 
admonished  us  gently.  "A  doodlebug  isn't  an 
insect,  a  doodlebug  is  a  Ford  car.  They  use 
them  out  home  in  Colorado  for  hunting." 

We  have  heard  Ford  cars  called  many  things, 
tin  lizzies,  flivvers,  doves,  benzine  beetles,  but 
never  doodlebugs.  More  than  ever  we  felt  that 
this  soft-voiced  person  from  the  prairie  was 
"stringing"  us. 

"Oh,  that's  it,"  we  said.  "People  in  Color- 
ado turn  the  wild  Fords  loose  on  the  plains,  and 
then  they  go  out  and  hunt  them.  Do  they  lasso 
them,  or  just  sneak  up  on  them  and  shoot  them 
in  the  gasoline  tank?" 

Our  tone  was,  perhaps,  not  altogether  con- 
ciliatory, but  he  was  very  patient  with  us.  Your 
real  Westerner  is  always  very  tolerant  of  the 
stupidity  of  the  East — he  puts  it  down  to  too 
much  living  in  large  cities. 

"We  don't  hunt  'em,"  he  said.  "We  hunt  in 
'em.  You  said  automobeeling  was  slow,  and  I 
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thought  Fd  tell  you  about  a  kind  of  automobeel- 
ing  that's  fast  enough  to  give  Barney  Oldfield 
heart  disease." 

"But  why  doodlebug?"  we  asked. 
"Oh,   that's   just   a   name.     You   see,    it's   a 
special  contrivance.     To  make  it,   you   take   a 
Ford  car- 
It  sounded  like  a  cooking  recipe — take  one 
Ford,  scramble,  shake  vigorously  to  remove  all 
nuts,  and  serve  hot  with  gasoline.     But  why  one 
Ford,  why  not  half  a  dozen  and  make  a  real 
dish? 

"You  take  an  old  Ford,"  he  went  on,  "and  you 
strip  most  of  the  body  off,  till  there  isn't  much 
left  but  the  hood  and  the  floor.  Then  you  fasten 
a  seat  for  two  down  as  low  as  you  can  get  it. 
After  that,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  a  heavy 
steel  hoop  over  the  engine,  and  another  hoop  a 
little  farther  back  so  that  it  comes  just  over  the 
seat,  and  you  have  a  doodlebug." 

"But  what  are  the  steel  hoops  for?"  we  asked. 
"Do  you  spread  canvas  on  them  and  disguise 
yourself  as  a  prairie  schooner,  or  does  the  driver 
get  up  occasionally  and  hang  by  his  prehensile 
toes,  or  does — " 

"The  hoops  are  to  keep  the  engine  off  you 
when  you  roll,"  he  explained  tersely,  and  also 
somewhat  surprisingly. 
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When  you  roll  I  But  why  should  one  roll? 
Did  those  extraordinary  natives  of  Colorado  go 
out  and  "rastle"  with  their  doodlebugs?  Feebly 
we  waved  our  hand  at  him  to  express  our  utter 
inability  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

"You  see  the  coyotes  turn  so  darn  fast,  that 
sometimes  you  get  flipped  over,  and  then  the 
hoops  prevent  the  engine  sittin'  on  your  chest. 
Of  course,  you're  strapped  in  your  seat  so  the 
doodlebug  can't  buck  you  off." 

"But  what  have  the  coyotes  to  do  with  it?"  we 
finally  managed  to  ask. 

"The  coyotes,"  he  said — he  pronounced  it  in 
three  syllables  (ki-yo-tes) — "they've  got  every- 
thing to  do  with  it,  they're  what  we  hunt." 

So  at  last  it  was  all  clear.  In  his  prancing 
doodlebug  the  Colorado  sportsman  hies  him 
away  to  the  pai'nted  desert,  where  the  bluffs  show 
purple  and  yellow  and  green,  and  the  sage-brush 
plains  stretch  away  for  unbroken  miles  on  miles 
of  shimmering  desert. 

This  is  the  home  of  the  slim  and  supple 
coyote,  fleetest  and  most  tireless  of  all  the  tribes 
of  wolfdom.  Many  an  eager  young  hound, 
fresh  from  the  East  and  full  of  liver  and  self- 
confidence,  has  sighted  a  coyote  and  dashed  off 
headlong  in  wild  pursuit,  to  come  back  hours 
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and  perhaps  days  later,  panting  and  footsore, 
without  ever  having  got  nearer  to  the  coyote  than 
to  see  the  derisive  grin  on  his  face. 

But  the  coyote  recked  not  of  Henry  Ford 
and  the  doodlebug.  He  didn't  know  that  this 
particular  product  of  the  East  has  lungs  and 
heart  of  steel,  and  that  it  can  run  farther  and 
faster  than  any  coyote  that  ever  lived.  Nor  did 
he  realize  that,  in  addition  to  the  begoggled  and 
inhuman-looking  driver,  there  is  another  begog- 
gled person  on  the  seat  with  a  repeating  shotgun. 

And  so,  while  the  doodlebug  stands  panting 
after  the  fashion  of  Fords  and  looking  more  than 
ever  like  some  minor  monster  of  antediluvian 
days,  an  incautious  young  coyote  trots  out  to 
have  a  look  at  it.  He  is  about  half  a  mile  away, 
but  everything  looms  up  big  on  that  sandy  floor 
and  in  that  electric  air.  There  is  a  nerve- 
shattering  roar  as  the  doodlebug  goes  into  "low," 
a  cloud  of  dust  as  it  leaps  into  "high,"  and  the 
race  is  on. 

Before  that  incautious  young  coyote  knows 
what  has  happened  the  doodlebug  is  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  away,  and  bearing  down  on  him 
at  about  sixty  miles  an  hour.  Then  the  coyote 
really  buckles  down  to  work  and  shows  what 
gave  him  his  "rep"  for  tearing  long  low  gashes 
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in  the  silvery  air.  First  to  one  side  and  then 
to  the  other  he  dodges,  always  running  at  top 
speed.  But  still  the  doodlebug  comes  on,  swing- 
ing around  sage-brush  and  cactus  on  two  wheels, 
losing  ground  one  moment  and  picking  it  up  the 
next,  and  getting  always  nearer  and  nearer  till 
— bang!  The  shotgun  roars,  and — 

"The  poor  little  cuss  is  doodled!"  as  our 
Western  friend  put  it. 

"Do  you  always  get  him?"  we  asked. 

"No,  not  always.  You  see,  sometimes  you 
make  a  turn  a  little  too  sharp,  and — well,  that's 
what  the  hoops  are  for.  Generally  you  can  drive 
back,  but  if  you  can't,  they  come  lookin'  for  you 
with  a  waggon." 

We  have  a  perfectly  good  invitation  to  go 
doodlebugging  the  first  time  we  are  anywhere 
near  Piute  Crossing  on  the  Rio  Nogales.  But 
it's  a  long  way  off,  and — oh,  we  have  nothing 
against  coyotes,  anyway. 

Besides,  we'd  rather  poison  them. 
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WE  were  visiting  an  uncle  who  owns  a  car. 
Next  to  an  uncle  who  runs  a  musical 
comedy  or  a  prosperous  saloon,  we  prefer  visit- 
ing an  uncle  who  runs  a  car — something  with 
six  or  more  cylinders.  Less  than  six  is  plebeian 
— about  eighteen  or  twenty  would  suit  us  best. 
When  we  had  put  a  dozen  of  them  out  of  action, 
we  would  still  have  six  to  go  on. 

The  very  day  we  arrived,  Uncle  took  us 
around  and  showed  us  all  the  sights — it  took 
about  twenty  minutes.  Uncle  lives  in  one  of 
those  thriving  metropolises  where  the  three 
street-cars  leave  from  a  central  point  every  half- 
hour.  To  see  the  town  properly  from  an  auto- 
mobile you  have  to  keep  it  in  low  gear.  If  you 
throw  the  machine  into  "high,"  it  leaps  out  of 
town  and  into  the  country  in  two  snorts. 

Well,  Uncle  showed  us  where  Pete  Bradley 
had  painted  his  livery  barn  since  we  were  there 
last,  and  where  old  Lem  Pelkins  had  built  a 
house  for  young  Lem  on  the  occasion  of  his  mar- 
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riage  a  year  and  a  half  ago  to  old  Mrs.  Smart's 
girl — with  a  subsequent  leap  of  the  local  popula- 
tion— also  where  Turk  Kennedy  had  converted 
his  blind-pig  into  a  moving-picture  palace  when 
they  started  to  enforce  the  dry  laws  in  the  State. 
Uncle  showed  us  every  trace  of  the  frenzied 
development  of  the  past  few  years,  threw  dice 
with  us  for  the  five-cent  cigars  at  Tom  Bern- 
stein's drug  store,  and  then,  feeling  that  the  local 
opportunities  for  entertainment  had  been  ex- 
hausted, and  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  family 
obligations,  he  cast  us  on  our  own  resources. 

"Take  the  car  and  run  out  into  the  country," 
he  said.  "Some  of  the  best  corn-land  you  ever 
saw  in  your  life,  and  the  hogs — say,  you  can 
see  them  gettin'  fatter  while  you  look  at  them." 

Mournfully  we  explained  to  Uncle  that  we 
couldn't  drive. 

"Can't  drive!"  roared  Uncle.  "Say,  what  kind 
of  an  or'nery  one-horse  burg  do  you  live  in?" 

Uncle  has  the  pathetic  notion  that  if  in  a  small 
town  one-tenth  of  the  population  have  cars,  in 
a  big  city  everyone  but  the  crossing-sweepers 
drives  a  limousine. 

"Oh,  well,  there  ain't  nothin'  to  drivin',  any- 
way," said  Uncle,  who  has  that  well-regulated 
contempt  for  grammar  which  is  a  badge  of 
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democracy  in  the  West.  "Now  this  is  your 
emergency,  and  this  is  your  gear-shift,  and  this 
is  low,  and  second,  and  high.  And  here's  the 
reverse,  only  don't  go  into  reverse  when  you're 
travelling  in  high — it  ain't  good  taste,  and  last 
month's  garage  bill  is  still  doo." 

Uncle  drove  us  around  the  block  a  couple  of 
times,  exemplifying  the  operation  of  the  clutch 
and  the  brake,  and  the  most  popular  method  of 
throwing  the  gears.  It  sounded  easy  as  he  told 
it,  and  we  felt  entirely  competent.  What  slight 
misgivings  arose  from  one  minute  to  another,  we 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  did  not  dis- 
play. Then  Uncle  hopped  lightly  off  the  car 
while  it  was  still  in  motion,  and  immediately 
became  absorbed  in  conversation  with  a  colored 
fellow-citizen,  who  was  seeing  what  the  law 
could  do  to  prevent  his  spouse  using  his  razors 
for  the  settlement  of  those  little  difficulties 
which  occur  even  in  the  best  mulatto  families. 

As  soon  as  Uncle's  back  was  turned,  paralysis 
descended  upon  us  like  a  sixteen-inch  shell. 
There  was  a  loud  explosion  somewhere  in  the 
back  of  our  head,  and  we  went  into  a  state  of 
complete  coma.  Fellows  say  that  is  the  way 
hunters  are  affected  by  the  sight  of  their  first 
buck.  We  felt  as  if  we  were  on  a  buck's  back 
clutching  the  horns. 
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The  car  slid  along  for  about  a  block  before 
we  could  summon  up  energy  enough  to  make  a 
spasmodic  kick.  Our  foot  landed  square  on  a 
knobby  projection,  which  we  afterwards — or 
rather  immediately — discovered  to  be  the  foot- 
throttle.  The  effect  was  marvellous.  That  car 
gave  a  fiendish  roar  and  tore  a  zig-zag  tunnel 
in  the  atmosphere  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long 
—that  is,  the  whole  length  of  Commercial  Street 
and  a  couple  of  farms  beyond.  We  just  missed 
two  teams  of  mules  and  four  niggers  of  assorted 
ages. 

By  this  time  our  reason  returned  to  the  place 
it  occupies  for  more  or  less  lengthy  periods — 
our  family  affects  to  regard  their  rarity  with 
dismay.  Anyway,  it  returned,  and  we  took  our 
foot  off  the  knobby  projection  and  placed  it  on 
the  foot-brake.  In  fact,  we  threw  our  whole 
one-hundred  and  ninety  pounds  on  the  darn 
thing. 

Did  the  car  stop?  Yes,  dear  reader,  it  did. 
It  stopped  so  infernally  quick  it  nearly  pitched 
us  through  the  wind-shield.  There  was  one 
joyous  crash  and  instantly  all  was  still,  and  we 
were  sitting  out  in  the  middle  of  the  road  in  a 
car  which  was  as  dead  as  William  the  Conqueror 
or  Rameses.  Our  engine  had  died — painfully 
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and  suddenly — even  we  had  sense  enough  to 
know  that. 

There  we  sat  in  agony  chained  to  the  monster 
and  gazing  about  frantically  for  assistance. 
Cars  flashed  by  guided  with  easy  insouciance  by 
little  boys  of  ten  or  twelve,  sweet  girls  in  their 
early  'teens,  and  decrepit  old  gentlemen.  They 
bowed  graciously  to  our  gestures  of  supplication 
— except  one  bony  female  who  scowled  atro- 
ciously. They  thought  we  were  saluting  them. 

The  little  birds  sang — but  what  use  is  a  little 
bird  under  those  circumstances?  Finally  we 
managed  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  husky 
boy  who  was  cutting  kindling  for  his  mother, 
we  presume,  at  the  back  door.  When  one  is 
cutting  kindling,  the  attention  is  more  easily 
engaged  than  at  other  times.  He  strolled  over 
and  jumped  on  the  step. 

"Want  to  see  the  old  woman?"  he  asked — nice 
to  see  children  display  that  spirit  of  intimacy 
with  their  elders,  isn't  it? 

We  said  that  some  other  day  we  would  love  to 
see  the  old  woman,  and  we'd  run  in  and  surprise 
her.  But  just  then  we  were  in  a  hurry  and  our 
one  thought  was  how  to  get  the  car  started. 

"Well,  you've  got  a  self -starter,  haven't  you?" 

he  asked. 
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We  replied  that,  as  far  as  we  knew,  and 
judging  by  our  Uncle's  position  in  the  com- 
munity, the  car  was  complete  and  expensive  and 
possessed  of  self-starters,  open-work  plumbing, 
and  every  modern  convenience. 

"Perhaps  you've  run  out  of  gasoline,"  he  sug- 
gested, "or  you've  jammed  yer  transmission  or 
something." 

We  stated  our  conviction  that  neither  of  these 
catastrophes  had  happened,  though  we  knew 
about  as  much  concerning  the  transmission  as 
we  do  regarding  the  parallax  of  the  moon.  He 
made  other  suggestions — astonishing  how  much 
information  these  modern  children  possess — to 
all  of  which  we  returned  evasive  answers.  His 
technical  knowledge  confused  us. 

"Well,  if  everything's  all  right,  why  in  hell 
don't  you  start  it?"  he  asked  finally,  in  what  was 
perhaps  pardonable  exasperation,  though  noth- 
ing in  the  world  can  excuse  such  language,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  the  pulpit. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  a  mere  child,  we  asked 
him  how  in  hell  one  did  it.  Realizing  at  once 
that  he  had  to  do  with  an  effete  person  from  the 
effeter  East,  a  person  of  low  and  senile  intel- 
ligence, he  pointed  out  a  curious  protuberance 
to  our  right. 
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"Put  yer  foot  on  that,"  he  commanded,  "no, 
no,  yer  right  foot.  Now  put  the  other  on  the 
throttle.  Now  push." 

The  car  gave  an  agonized  groan,  and  made 
frantic  endeavours  to  buck  us  out  of  the  seat 

"Hully  gee,"  our  mentor  gasped,  "Yuh  got  yer 
emergency  on!" 

Heaven  only  knows  how  we  had  come  to  do 
that.  But  it  was  on  all  right.  We  were  trying 
to  start  that  car  "on  high"  with  the  brakes  set 
fast — the  reader  can  judge  by  this  fluent  ex- 
planation how  greatly  we  have  progressed  since 
that  disastrous  afternoon. 

"Say,  mister,  yuh  better  leave  that  foot- 
throttle  alone,"  said  our  guide  finally  with  un- 
disguised contempt.  "With  a  noodle  like  yours 
you'll  kill  someone  if  you  feed  the  bus  that  way. 
Try  the  hand-throttle." 

He  indicated  a  curious  arrangement  of  levers 
in  the  middle  of  the  driving  wheel.  He  made 
us  shove  one  of  them  a  bit.  Then  we  pressed 
on  the  starter  and  the  clutch,  and — yes,  by  Jove, 
the  engines  began  to  whirl!  We  could  have 
kissed  that  boy  in  the  spirit  of  a  proud  father, 
but  we  were  far  too  busy.  Besides,  he  was  not 
a  very  clean  boy. 

"Let  go  the  clutch,"  he  yelled. 
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We  let  go,  and  the  car  started.  It  was  not  a 
pretty  motion.  It  suggested  the  capers  of  an 
elderly  mule  suddenly  let  out  to  grass.  It 
bucked  and  snorted  and  jumped,  but  it  did  go 
up  that  hill. 

"Now  throw  her  into  second,"  said  the  boy, 
still  on  the  step. 

We  did  as  he  directed,  with  the  result  that  we 
went  about  twice  as  fast. 

"Now  pull  her  back  into  high,  you  poor 
simp,"  he  yelled,  and  jumped  off  the  step. 

We  knew  we  shouldn't  have  pulled  that  lever 
back.  We  knew  it  as  soon  as  we  did  it.  The 
car  itself  protested — you  could  hear  the  grind- 
ing of  the  gears  a  mile  away.  But  we  didn't 
mind  that — we  were  blissfully  ignorant  of  the 
damages  connected  with  the  stripping  of  gears. 
Besides,  it  wasn't  our  car,  anyway. 

What  filled  our  soul  with  an  agony  of  appre- 
hension was  the  way  that  cumbersome  benzine 
buggy  responded.  Up  the  road  it  shot  at  not 
less  than  twenty-five  miles  an  hour — you  don't 
know  how  fast  this  is,  friend  reader,  till  you  are 
alone  in  a  runaway  car.  And  it  didn't  run 
straight.  It  sasshayed  from  one  side  of  the 
street  to  the  other,  chasing  pedestrians  clear  up 
to  their  front  steps.  If  we  had  been  in  a  city 
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instead  of  in  the  capital  of  Henry  Clay  county, 
we  would  have  killed  four  hundred  people  right 
there. 

Of  course,  the  reader — sitting  quietly  by  his 
fireside,  and  reading  this  article  aloud  to  the 
family  and  a  select  gathering  of  friends  (loud 
laughter)  (a  voice:  "My!  How  did  he  guess 
that?") — the  reader,  we  repeat,  is  asking  him- 
self why  the  dickens  we  didn't  shut  off  our  mag- 
neto, or  throw  out  the  clutch  and  jam  on  our 
brakes,  or  push  the  gear-shift  back  into  neutral, 
or  do  any  one  of  a  dozen  sensible  things. 

In  reply  and  rebuttal,  we  can  only  ask  the 
reader  if  the  reader  ever  tried  to  steer  a  frenzied 
and  ferocious  car  around  the  block  while  the 
whole  populace  of  that  section  of  town  came  out 
on  their  front  porches  and  yelled  directions  at 
him  as  he  passed,  and  horses  and  dogs  and  cats 
tore  madly  in  all  directions  out  of  the  line  of 
fire?  Has  the  reader  ever  hung  paralysed  on 
the  wheel  while  his  car  tried  to  chase  a  hen  into 
a  tree?  Has  the  reader — but  what  is  the  use  of 
asking  such  questions? 

We  stuck,  anyway,  and  saw  our  Uncle's 
palatial  residence  flash  by  our  anguished  eyes 
three  hundred  and  forty-odd  times  by  actual 
count.  After  a  while  the  lights  were  lit,  and 
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we  realized  that  the  family  were  at  supper. 
But  all  we  could  do  was  go  round  and  round 
and  wonder  how  much  of  the  supper  would  be 
left — also  how  much  of  us  to  eat  it. 

But  we  were  saved — yes,  dear  reader,  this 
article  was  written  on  terra  firma.  Could  it  be 
— but,  no — and  yet — were  we  dreaming,  or  was 
the  car  really  slackening  up?  Yessir,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  it,  it  was  getting  slower 
and  slower  .... 

We  had  run  out  of  gasoline! 
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IN  accordance  with  the  thoroughness,  the 
almost  Prussian  attention  to  detail,  which 
is  a  salient  feature  of  our  otherwise  lovable 
character,  we  have  been  looking  up  moths — no, 
no,  not  iii  our  fur-lined  coat,  but  in  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 

We  have  suffered  from  moths,  to  the  extent 
of  two  or  three  coats,  several  pairs  of  trousers, 
and  innumerable  socks.  So  has  the  reader  in  all 
probability — though  possibly  in  garments  more 
suited  to  the  reader's  sex.  Therefore,  did  we 
hope  to  obtain  from  the  Encyc.  Brit,  a  complete 
list  of  the  drugs,  fumes,  smells  and  tastes  most 
objectionable  to  moths.  We  intended  to  make 
this  a  useful  article  instead  of  merely  a  brilliant 
and  fascinating  one. 

But  did  we  get  the  complete  list  in  question? 
We  did  not.  Was  there  even  a  single  suggestion 
made  as  to  a  neat  and  inexpensive  method  of 
discouraging  moths?  Not  a  line,  not  a  hint. 

What  we  did  get  was  a  fifteen-page  article, 
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beautifully  illustrated,  describing  the  family  of 
Lepidoptera,  to  which  moths  belong — also  but- 
terflies!— and  pointing  out  what  a  lovely  and 
amiable  family  it  is.  Also  how  beautifully  it 
is  organized  for  the  beneficent  purposes  to 
which  it  devotes  its  energies. 

We  waded  through  a  long  and  enthusiastic 
account  of  the  cute  little  mandibles  the  larvae 
have,  and  how  skilfully  and  expeditiously  they 
can  fletcherize  anything  from  a  rose-bush  to  a 
sixty-dollar  overcoat.  Isn't  it  marvellous,  raves 
the  man  who  wrote  the  Britannica,  how  the 
larval  prolegs  are  provided  with  a  superb  circle 
of  booklets,  thus  enabling  them  to  devote  all  the 
powers  of  their  mind  to  mastication!  And  he 
goes  on  gushing  over  the  pupa  being  "com- 
pletely obtect"  and  provided  with  from  three 
to  five  "free  abdominal  segments."  Nice  lot  of 
dry  goods  one  can  pack  into  five  stomachs. 

And  they  call  this  stuff  science  1  Well,  all 
we  can  say  is  that  we  devoutly  hope  several  mil- 
lions of  these  lovely  little  larvae,  with  their  hook- 
lets  and  their  free  abdominal  segments,  get  born 
in  that  man's  clothes-closet  and  make  the  pants 
of  his  dress-suit  look  like  part  of  the  costume  of 
a  Salome  dancer. 

Foiled  and  disappointed  by  the  office  encyclo- 
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paedia,  we  have  been  compelled  to  fall  back  on 
our  own  personal  experience  of  moths,  eked  out 
with  such  suggestions  as  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  from  our  friends.  Unfortunately,  our 
personal  experience  has  been  both  extensive  and 
bitterly  painful,  agonizing,  in  fact. 

Not  that  we  wish  to  give  the  reader  the  idea 
that  we  have  such  a  lot  of  clothes.  Certainly 
notl  Even  the  bears  and  wild-cats  shed  their 
winter  coats  in  the  spring,  though  presumably 
they  don't  care  what  happens  to  the  cast-offs. 
Man,  however,  being  compelled  by  a  thought- 
less or  hard-hearted  decree  to  buy  his  woollen 
combinations  and  storm-ulsters,  instead  of 
simply  growing  them,  has  to  take  thought  for 
the  next  winter.  He  puts  them  away,  and  that 
is  where  the  moth  laughs  in  its  sleeve,  or  where- 
ever  it  is  that  a  moth  laughs — possibly  in  a  free 
abdominal  segment. 

Certainly  the  moth  had  the  laugh  on  us  that 
fine  spring  morning  some  years  ago,  when  we 
put  away  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  clothes-closet 
three  or  four  suits  of  winter  underwear — guar- 
anteed full-fashioned,  unshrinkable,  anyone 
using  this  label  will  be  prosecuted.  We  had 
bought  them  at  an  end-of-season  sale  three  weeks 
previously. 
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Laying  our  new  underwear  neatly  and  rever- 
ently away  in  its  little  cardboard  coffin,  we 
poured  a  quart  or  so  of  moth-balls  on  it,  and  put 
it  with  a  brief  blessing  on  the  top  shelf  in  a  nice 
dark  corner,  where  the  dust  couldn't  get  at  it. 
We  were  young  and  hopeful.  Not  a  cloud 
dimmed  our  mental  horizon,  not  even  one  as  big 
as  a  man's  hand.  We  hadn't  yet  discovered 
that  a  moth-ball  has  the  same  effect  on  a  moth's 
appetite  that  the  olive  in  a  cocktail  has  on  a 
man's.  After  biting  a  piece  out  of  a  good  ripe 
moth-ball,  even  a  jaded  and  dyspeptic  middle- 
aged  moth  can  eat  the  tails  off  a  frock-coat  in  a 
couple  of  meals.  But,  as  stated  above,  we  were 
young  and  hopeful. 

Then  one  drear  and  chilly  morning  in  the  fol- 
lowing November  we  went  with  chattering  teeth 
and  purple  nose,  but  with  undiminished  confi- 
dence, to  the  yellow  box  on  the  upper  shelf.  We 
threw  it  joyously  on  the  bed,  and  we  gaily  took 
the  cover  off.  We  had  a  vision  of  ourself  rosy 
and  comfortable,  clad  from  heel  to  neck  in 
caressing  wool,  natural  shade,  with  silk 
trimmings. 

We  took  the  cover  off,  and  instantly  we  be- 
came a  raving  maniac,  with  a  flow  of  language 
which  brought  our  landlady  panting  upstairs 
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and  sent  her  panting  down  again  as  soon  as  she 
got  near  enough  to  hear  what  we  were  saying. 
But  when  we  showed  her  that  underwear — she 
was  a  discreet  and  elderly  person — she  forgave 
us.  Every  shirt  looked  as  if  a  shrapnel  shell 
had  been  exploded  inside  it;  and  the  trousers 
gave  the  impression  of  having  been  hung  in 
front  of  a  battery  of  machine  guns.  When  we 
put  a  suit  on  we  appeared  to  be  peeling  off  in 
patches.  If  we  had  been  dragged  through  half 
a  mile  of  wire  entanglements,  we  couldn't  have 
looked  worse. 

Suddenly  a  hideous  idea  struck  us — our  dress- 
suit!  We  were  compelled  by  the  position  we 
occupied  in  the  public  life  of  the  Dominion  to 
keep  a  dress-suit,  or  at  least  to  know  where  one 
could  be  hired.  And  this  was  rather  a  decent 
one.  It  had  come  down  to  us  from  one  of  our 
younger  maternal  uncles,  who  was  no  longer  as 
slim  as  he  used  to  be.  It  was  in  excellent  re- 
pair— the  body  and  upholstering  a  little  worn 
in  places,  but  the  chassis  and  running-gear  still 
in  very  good  order,  considering  some  .of  the  fare- 
well banquets  and  club-dances  it  had  attended. 

Hastily  and  with  trembling  fingers  we  du#  it 
out  of  the  dim  recess  where  it  hung  coyly  con- 
cealed, as  though  with  a  view  to  defrauding  our 
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creditors.  Eagerly  we  examined  the  coat  and 
vest — nothing  doing!  everything  intact!  Hope 
leaped  up  in  our  heart.  Perhaps  after  all — but 
no,  it  was  not  to  be. 

The  trousers! — dear  reader,  you  should  have 
seen  what  the  larva  with  the  mandibles  and  the 
free  abdominal  segments  did  unto  our  nether 
garments.  Not  that  it  ate  so  much  of  them. 
It  didn't.  It  was  the  site  and  not  the  size  of 
the  meals  it  selected  that  made  the  damage  ir- 
reparable. Swallow-tails  have  their  usefulness, 
and  there  are  places  on  a  pair  of  dress-trousers 
where  an  innocent  young  larva  might  eat  till 
it  was  black  in  the  face  without  utterly  destroy- 
ing the  value  of  the  garment  as  an  article  of 
formal  wear. 

But  this  particular  larva  had  entered  upon  a 
campaign  of  f rightfulness ;  and  with  the  cute 
little  mandibles  so  enthusiastically  described  in 
the  Britannica,  it  had  cut  out  a  series  of  round 
pieces  ranging  in  size  from  a  dime  to  half  a 
dollar.  There  was  more  money  outlined  on 
those  pants  when  it  got  through  than  they  had 
ever  contained.  And  the  chasms  were  well  to 
the  front.  We  had  been  wounded  while  ad- 
vancing on  the  foe. 

Right  then  and  there  we  vowed  vengeance, 
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terrible  and  unremitting,  on  the  whole  tribe  of 
moths.  We  swore  to  exterminate  them,  root 
and  branch,  by  any  and  every  means,  fair  or 
foul — preferably  foul,  the  fouler  the  better. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  obviously  to  seek 
information  on  the  subject,  to  consult  with  wise 
and  experienced  housewives  who  had  been  fight- 
ing the  good  fight  for  years.  Immediately  one 
occurred  to  our  mind.  We  had  been  visiting  at 
her  house  one  night  and  had  seen  her  break  an 
inlaid  tabaret,  knock  a  fifty-dollar  vase  off  the 
mantel,  smash  a  decanter  and  a  tray  full  of 
glasses,  tear  a  Paris  gown,  and  nearly  break  her 
neck — and  all  to  catch  a  gleesome,  fleesome, 
little  moth  that  kept  zigzagging  about  just  out 
of  reach  of  her  hands.  We  judged  that  she 
disliked  moths. 

We  went  to  her  for  counsel.  She  said  moth- 
balls were  no  good.  We  agreed.  We  had  put 
enough  moth-balls  in  the  pockets  of  those 
trousers  to  pull  them  off  their  hook.  Neither 
had  she  any  confidence  in  camphor.  It  dis- 
couraged a  moth  at  first  in  her  opinion,  but  after 
a  while  they  seemed  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  it  and 
then  you  couldn't  keep  them  away  from  it.  She 
thought  that  probably  the  best  plan  was  to  douse 
our  clothes  well  with  insect  powder  or  red 
pepper. 
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We  tried  both.  They  seemed  to  be  effective 
all  right.  In  fact  they  nearly  killed  us  as  well. 
We  put  insect  powder  all  over  a  morning  coat 
we  had,  and  when  we  went  out  calling  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  in  the  next  autumn,  insects  used 
to  come  and  die  on  our  person  in  droves  till  we 
looked  like  a  fly  cemetery.  All  they  needed  was 
a  pin  through  each  with  his  name  on  a  card  to 
make  us  an  entomological  museum. 

Then  we  had  a  go  at  red  pepper.  We  doused 
an  overcoat  with  it,  and  the  first  time  we  put  it 
on  we  got  into  a  crowded  car  and  sat  by  the 
stove.  We  have  never  in  our  life  seen  people 
sneeze  the  way  those  did.  The  motorman  nearly 
sneezed  himself  through  the  front  window.  We 
ourself  went  around  with  streaming  eyes  and  a 
red  nose  for  three  weeks  before  the  pepper  wore 
off.  We  decided  we  preferred  moths. 

Then  someone  told  us  that  sulphur  candles 
were  great.  All  you  had  to  do  was  to  put  one 
in  a  pan  of  water  in  your  clothes-closet,  light  it, 
shut  the  door  tight,  and  leave  the  place  till  the 
following  winter.  Not  a  moth  would  dare 
poke  his  nose  in. 

We  told  our  landlady  about  this,  and  she, 
having  an  unusually  receptive  mind  for  a  land- 
lady, lit  one  in  a  big  wardrobe  she  had.  Then 
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she  went  to  market.  Half  an  hour  later  the 
neighbors  noticed  thick  smoke  oozing  through 
the  back  of  the  house  in  a  couple  of  dozen  places 
and  sent  in  the  alarm.  Fortunately  the  firemen 
arrived  in  time  to  save  the  rest  of  the  block. 

Our  landlady  was  insured  and  got  a  lot  of 
nice  new  furniture  for  the  old  stuff  she  lost. 
But  if  the  reader  carries  out  this  system,  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  for  the  reader  to  send  in  the 
alarm  before  lighting  the  candle,  and  so  save 
time.  Safety  first! 

Then  a  friend  told  us  that  the  only  thing  to 
do  was  to  sprinkle  formaldehyde  in  the  clothes- 
closet  and  so  disinfect  the  moths  out  of  the  place. 
We  tried  it  and  burned  several  large  patches  on 
a  couple  of  suits.  And  the  moths  were  worse 
than  ever!  The  disinfectant  seemed  to  make 
the  locality  and  the  clothes  more  than  usually 
healthy  for  them.  They  throve  in  that  closet. 

But  this  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  had  a  particularly  husky  breed  of  moths  in 
the  house  that  summer.  Our  landlady  had 
bought  a  small  but  vigorous  Oriental  rug,  pop- 
ulated by  the  healthiest  and  hungriest  lot  of 
Persian  moths  we  have  ever  met.  That  rug  ate 
itself  to  pieces  in  about  two  weeks,  and  then  im- 
mediately tackled  an  ancient  but  very  majestic 
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moose-head  over  the  living-room  door.  Before 
we  knew  where  we  were,  those  Asiatic  terrors 
had  stripped  that  stuffed  monarch  of  the  Cana- 
dian forest  to  his  horns  and  his  glass  eyes. 
Luckily  we  moved  before  they  ate  up  the  piano 
and  the  drawing-room  furniture. 

We  have  tried  everything.  One  year  we  tied 
our  clothes  up  in  bags,  till  they  looked  like  an 
unfaithful  harem  which  some  sultan  was  about 
to  consign  to  the  Bosphorus.  And  we  put  to- 
bacco in  the  bags — someone  said  moths  hated 
it.  They  don't.  They  used  to  hold  parties  in 
those  bags,  and  all  the  he-moths  would  sit 
around  and  chew  tobacco  and  spit  on  our  clothes, 
while  their  wives  and  families  ate  holes  in  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  precautions  against  moths 
are  useless.  They  only  seem  to  irritate  the 
brutes  and  make  them  more  determined.  They 
get  the  idea  that  you  don't  want  them  and  it  en- 
rages them.  You  really  stand  a  much  better 
chance  if  you  just  hang  your  clothes  up  where 
they  can  see  them,  and  trust  to  their  honor. 

But,  of  course,  the  one  infallible  remedy  for 
moths  is  to  have  only  one  suit.  Then  you  are 
safe.  Even  the  huskiest  and  most  persistent  moth 
will  soon  tire  of  chasing  you  to  and  from  the 

office. 
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STICKS  run  in  our  family.  Our  ancestors, 
who  were  mostly  kings  in  Ireland,  never 
stirred  out  without  one — there  was  always  the 
chance  of  meeting  the  landlord,  or  someone  try- 
ing to  collect  a  bill.  In  such  cases  a  stick  was 
almost  a  legal  necessity. 

Perhaps  this  is  why  we  don't  feel  quite  com- 
fortable on  the  street  without  a  walking-stick  in 
our  hand,  even  though  we  use  ours  more  for 
walking  than  for  its  value  in  driving  home  an  ar- 
gument. Heredity  is  a  curious  thing,  you  know, 
and  no  man  can  say  to  what  phase  of  his  family 
history — reputable  or  otherwise — he  may  owe 
little  habits  which  he  probably  regards  as  a  per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy.  Many  a  sound,  respectable 
Canadian,  for  instance,  may  derive  his  fondness 
for  mutton  from  his  Scotch  ancestors,  who  spent 
their  moonless  nights  lifting  sheep  over  the 
border. 

To  come  back  to  walking-sticks  and  get  away 
from  subjects  of  a  more  or  less  controversial 
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nature — some  of  our  readers  may  be  Scotch — 
we  have  a  very  keen  recollection  of  the  scorn 
expressed  by  a  maternal  grand-uncle  of  ours 
when  his  eyes  lit  on  our  first  cane.  It  was  a 
pretty  little  thing  of  bamboo,  with  a  nice  silver 
ferule  and  also  a  little  silver  cap  on  the  end  of 
the  handle.  It  went  very  nicely  with  chamois 
gloves,  and  we  cherished  it  as  a  fitting  symbol 
of  our  newly  acquired  maturity. 

"And  what's  that  you  got  in  your  hand?" 
asked  Uncle  John,  peering  at  it  over  the  tops 
of  his  glasses. 

"A  walking-stick,  of  course,"  we  told  him 
rather  emphatically,  realizing  that  his  ignorance 
was  assumed  and  intended  as  an  aggravation. 

"Oh,  a  walkin'-stick  to  be  sure."  His  tone 
was  smooth  and  benevolent,  as  he  reached  for 
it  very  gingerly.  He  held  it  between  thumb  r<nd 
forefinger  and  looked  it  over  carefully. 

"Yes,  yes,  it's  a  walkin'-stick,"  he  said,  half 
to  himself.  "Knittin'  needles  don't  have  that 
funny  little  crook  on  the  end.  Did  a  girl  give 
it  to  you?" 

There  must  come  a  time  in  every  young  man's 
life  when  he  would  cheerfully  give  everything 
he  owns  in  the  world,  or  expects  to  own,  to  some 
black-hand  organization  to  dispose  of  all  his 
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male  relatives  effectively  and  for  ever.  We 
glared  at  our  maternal  grand-uncle,  and  we 
formed  a  murderous  hope  that  he  would 
strangle.  But  we  said  nothing — unfortunately 
we  couldn't  think  of  anything  sufficiently 
devastating. 

"So  that's  a  walkin'-stick?"  he  continued  in 
bland  unconsciousness  of  our  prayers  for  his  im- 
mediate and  painful  destruction.  "But  how  in 
the  world  do  you  manage  to  walk  with  it? 
Sure,  if  a  sparrow  sat  on  the  end  of  it,  it  would 
bend  with  him.  But  then,  of  course,  it  may  be 
useful  for  pointin'  out  scenery  to  your  lady 
friends.  And  it  would  be  great  for  teachin' 
little  dogs  house  manners — it  would  scare  them 
without  hurtinM" 

With  a  scarlet  face  and  with  what  assumption 
of  dignity  we  could  command,  we  took  the  of- 
fending cane  out  of  his  hand. 

"In  Canada,  people  don't  carry  canes  for  the 
purpose  of  thrashing  policemen,"  we  assured 
him  in  a  tone  which  was  intended  to  be  full  of 
cutting  reminders  of  certain  escapades  of  his 
youth  in  Ireland  which  he  had  on  different  oc- 
casions confessed  to  us — not  with  any  symptoms 
of  remorse. 

"No,  I  suppose  people  in  Canada  carry  them 
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to  wear  on  their  wrist — like  their  handker- 
chiefs," he  agreed  with  a  sigh.  "But  I  don't  like 
to  see  grown  men  goin'  around  with  little 
switches  of  that  sort  in  their  hands.  Now,  if 
you  really  want  a  stick,  I'll  give  you  one  that 
any  man  would  be  proud  to  hold  in  his  fist,  a 
stick  that  feels  good  and  looks  good  and  can  be 
depinded  on  in  a  bit  of  a  fracas."  He  pro- 
nounced it  "fray-cus." 

Uncle  hobbled  off  to  an  old  cupboard,  and  we 
knew  what  was  coming.  He  had  a  collection 
of  Irish  blackthorns,  and  he  proposed  to  make 
us  the  unhappy  possessor  of  one  of  them.  It 
was  very  generous  of  him,  for  he  cherished  them 
as  he  cherished  his  old  pipes,  but  our  heart  sank. 
Blackthorns  in  Canada  and  in  more  recent  times 
have  lost  their  social  vogue.  How  in  the  world 
would  we  get  the  infernal  thing  home?  We 
would  far  rather  have  carried  a  length  of  gas- 
pipe. 

Uncle  came  back  with  a  gnarled  and  shiny 
weapon  which  looked  like  nothing  so  much  as 
the  knobkerrie  of  an  African  chief.  It  was  as 
black  and  hard  as  iron,  and  it  had  deadly-look- 
ing spikes  all  over  it.  We  felt  that  the  first 
policeman  who  saw  it  in  our  hands  would  arrest 
us. 
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"Now  there's  a  stick  that  is  a  stick,"  said 
Uncle  in  his  pride.  "Many's  the  good  man's 
head  that  has  thumped.  Thafc  mark  there,7' 
and  he  pointed  to  the  broken  stump  of  one  of  the 
thorns,  "is  where  your  great-grandfather,  God 
rest  his  soul,  caught  Red  Shamus  Lynch  a  crack 
on  the  pate  when  that  randy  came  prancin'  into 
the  fair  at  Skibbereen  the  time  that  ..." 

But  we  had  heard  of  that  homeric  exploit 
many,  many  times,  and  we  hastened  to  interrupt 
with  a  question  as  to  what  in  civilization  he  ex- 
pected us  to  do  with  it.  We  pointed  out  that 
they  don't  hold  that  kind  of  fairs  in  Canada,  and 
that  we  could  hardly  go  through  the  peaceful 
streets  of  a  large  city  flourishing  a  war-club  of 
that  description  and  shouting,  "O'Donovan 
aboo!" 

"A  fine  stick  is  a  fine  stick  annywhere  and 
anny  time,"  he  insisted,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  take  it  with  the  best  grace  we  could 
muster.  We  suggested,  however,  that  it  might 
be  best  to  leave  it  with  him  until  some  other  day 
when  we  didn't  already  have  a  cane  to  carry. 
But  he  wouldn't  hear  of  it. 

"You'd  better  leave  the  other  one,"  he  said, 
"and  your  aunt  will  tie  a  bow  of  ribbon  or  some- 
thing on  it,  and  hang  it  up  over  the  mantel,  or 
send  it  over  by  one  of  the  girls." 
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There  was  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the 
exchange.  We  sneaked  home  that  evening 
carrying  the  historic  blackthorn  about  as  cheer- 
fully as  if  it  were  a  stick  of  dynamite,  and  wish- 
ing in  our  soul  that  Red  Shamus  Lynch  had  won 
the  fight  at  Skibbereen  and  carried  it  off  as  part 
of  the  spoils  of  war.  But  it  was  a  great  stick 
just  the  same,  and  very  useful  later  on  for  fling- 
ing from  our  window  at  vociferous  tomcats 
when  they  made  our  backyard  the  scene  of  their 
nocturnal  amours.  Its  effective  range,  you  see, 
was  much  wider  than  that  of  a  boot,  and  any  cat 
it  hit — well,  it  took  his  mind  off  love  for  a  while. 

Heaven  only  knows  what  became  of  the  old 
stick.  It  disappeared  when  we  were  moving 
once — some  descendant  of  Red  Shamus  may 
have  recognized  it  among  our  belongings.  We 
have  often  wished  we  had  it  now.  You  see,  we 
have  become  a  victim  to  that  horrid  mania 
which  causes  a  man  when  waiting  for  a  friend 
or  a  car  on  a  street-corner,  or  strolling  along  a 
country  road,  to  make  vicious  swings  with  the 
head  of  his  stick  at  everything  that  even  dis- 
tantly suggests  a  golf-ball.  We  have  smashed 
two  or  three  sticks  that  way. 

The  old  blackthorn  would  have  been  price- 
less. Nothing  could  break  it — it  would  turn 
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the  edge  of  an  axe — and  it  had  a  knob  on  the  end 
that  would  drive  a  ball  a  mile.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  might  add  it  to  our  golf-kit — we  would 
probably  do  a  lot  better  with  it  than  we  are  do- 
ing just  now  with  our  driver. 

Since  the  blackthorn  we  have  owned  many 
sticks — some  that  we  have  bought,  some  that 
have  been  given  to  us,  and  some  that  we  have 
merely  picked  up  by  mistake.  They  have  been 
made  of  all  sorts  of  wood,  Arabian  vine,  snake- 
wood,  malacca,  ash,  partridge,  ebony,  and — 
well,  just  plain  wood  painted. 

There  was  the  Arabian  vine  for  instance. 
We  were  given  to  understand  by  the  voluble 
salesman  that  it  was  a  very  rare  and  precious 
plant,  indeed,  grown  for  its  shape  and  texture 
and  not  at  all  for  the  grapes  it  might  bear — cer- 
tainly not  for  any  wine  that  might  be  made  out 
of  the  grapes,  Arabs  being  the  original  Prohi- 
bitionists. All  we  can  say  is  that  we  sincerely 
hope  no  one  but  Prohibitionists  will  spend 
money  on  sticks  of  Arabian  vine — it  is  the  driest, 
brittlest,  most  entirely  worthless  wood  we  know, 
except  the  kind  of  wood  certain  heads  are  made 
of. 

Two  days  after  we  bought  the  thing,  we 
leaned  on  it  while  talking  to  a  young  lady — not 
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that  we  felt  the  need  of  any  special  support — 
and  it  burst  into  a  thousand  splinters,  some  hun- 
dred of  which  found  a  lodging  in  our  good 
right  hand.  The  young  lady  was  busy  picking 
them  out  for  the  next  hour  or  so — you  know, 
he  loves  me,  he  loves  me  not,  he  loves  .  .  . 

Of  course  this  part  of  the  accident  was  not 
without  its  compensations — it  is  always  a  great 
pleasure  to  us  to  have  any  lady,  young  or  other- 
wise, hold  our  hand — but  we  can  think  of  a  lot 
of  better  ways  of  achieving  this  than  handing  the 
poor  girl  a  mitt  that  looks  like  an  annoyed 
porcupine. 

The  snakewood  stick  was  also  rather  a  disap- 
pointment. It  was  a  pretty  thing,  all  nicely 
ringed  in  red  and  black  stripes,  and  shiny  as 
the  door-knob  of  a  doctor  who  prescribes  liquor. 
It  had  a  coat  of  lacquer  on  it  that  would  have 
made  a  Japanese  specialist  give  up  in  despair 
and  commit  hari-kari  or  something.  But  it  had 
one  very  snake-like  characteristic.  It  kept 
sloughing  off  its  skin  in  a  rather  unsightly  way, 
till  it  bore  considerable  resemblance  to  a  sick 
rattler  in  the  spring.  And  no  new  coat  appeared 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  one — it  stayed  shed. 
Now  that  erstwhile  handsome  and  expensive 
stick  reposes  in  a  dark  corner  unless  our  landlady 
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happens  to  need  something  to  beat  a  rug  with. 

The  only  stick  that  has  stood  the  test  of  hard 
usage  is  a  homely  but  substantial  English  ash. 
It  is  not  stylish,  that  splendid  old  club,  but  it  is  a 
friend  in  need,  and  it  has  a  very  handy  crook 
on  the  end.  Incidentally,  one  should  always 
get  a  stick  with  a  crook — it  is  the  only  way  to 
keep  it.  After  we  had  left  innumerable  sticks 
in  street-cars,  elevators,  .department-stores, 
churches,  and  other  places  where  they  are  never 
seen  again,  we  decided  to  get  the  kind  that  we 
could  hang  on  our  arm — also  to  get  the  habit 
of  hanging  them  there. 

The  most  useless  sticks  of  all  are  the  ones 
with  gold-knobs,  instead  of  handles,  which  are 
bought  mostly  for  purposes  of  presentation. 
We  have  never  had  one  of  the  things  given  us — 
no  one  has  ever  regarded  us  as  a  prominent  or 
useful  citizen — and  if  we  had,  we  wouldn't 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  Certainly  we  would 
never  dream  of  taking  it  out  for  a  walk — not 
unless  we  had  a  belt  and  scabbard  to  stick  it  in 
when  we  got  tired  of  holding  it  by  the  waist 
so  as  to  display  the  gold  knob.  Besides,  we 
might  be  mistaken  for  an  alderman,  or  an  ex- 
president  of  the  licensed  victuallers'  association, 
and  neither  our  character  nor  the  size  of  our 
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cellar  would  warrant  such  a  masquerade. 

Possibly  the  reader  may  wonder  why  we  carry 
a  stick  at  all,  lugging  around  three  feet  or  so  of 
unnecessary  hardwood.  But  then  a  stick  does 
feel  nice  in  the  hand.  And  when  one  goes  walk- 
ing with  a  ladifren,  for  instance,  it  is  so  useful 
to  fill  in  those  awkward  pauses  in  the  conversa- 
tion which  will  occasionally  arise.  One  can 
swing  it  jauntily  about,  or  poke  leaves  and  peb- 
bles with  it,  and  so  manage  to  retain  a  certain 
expression  of  alertness  and  intelligence.  If  one 
were  a  caveman,  one  might  even  tap  the  lady  on 
the  coco  with  it,  and — but  then,  of  course,  one 
isn't  a  caveman. 
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PERSONALLY,  we  have  no  daughters. 
We  have  rheumatism,  debts,  and  tobacco 
heart.  Our  blood-pressure  is  raised,  and  so  are 
our  taxes.  We  suffer  from  all  the  ills  of  ad- 
vancing years  aggravated  by  Prohibition.  If 
we  should  get  the  Spanish  Influenza,  Heaven 
only  knows  what  we  would  cure  it  with 
except  drugs.  But  we  have  no  daughters — not 
even  in  the  spiritual  sense. 

Our  friends,  however,  and  our  neighbors  have 
daughters.  We  are  thus  able  to  study  the 
species  in  its  native  habitat,  so  to  speak.  And 
while  we  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  gloat  over 
those  friends  and  neighbors  in  any  cynical  con- 
sciousness of  superiority,  we  must  confess  that 
our  entire  lack  of  daughters  has  greatly  simpli- 
fied for  us  the  problems  of  existence — especially 
with  the  cost  of  living  where  it  is. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  get  on  pretty  well  with 
their  daughters — we  have  to,  if  we  wish  to  be 
invited  to  dinner  every  now  and  then.  Up  to 
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the  age  of  fifteen  we  have  no  trouble  with  them 
at  all.  They  are  playful  and  affectionate  and 
grateful  for  any  attention  elderly  friends  of  the 
family  like  ourself  may  bestow  on  them. 

After  fifty,  they  are  equally  amendable  to 
kindness  and  reason.  But  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  fifty  we  have  a  pretty  hard  time 
with  them.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  adopt  a 
mild  and  propitiatory  demeanor  in  their  pres- 
ence ;  and  the  best  we  can  hope  for  is  that  they 
will  tolerate  us  as  a  harmless  though  somewhat 
disreputable  friend  of  father's.  Our  policy  is 
one  of  strategic  retreat. 

There  are  dashing  devils,  of  course,  who  con- 
duct such  campaigns  on  the  lines  of  Foch's  con- 
tinuous offensive.  These  men  are  not  really 
interested  in  their  friends'  daughters  until  the 
young  ladies  are  about  sixteen  or  seventeen — 
just  the  time  we  start  looking  around  for  a  nice 
deep  dug-out.  At  that  dangerous  age  these  gay 
Giovannis,  some  of  them  old  enough  to  know  a 
lot  better,  begin  bombarding  them  with  boxes  of 
candies  and  sheafs  of  ten-dollar  roses.  But  such 
tactics  are  dangerous.  Many  a  brisk  middle- 
aged  bachelor  has  started  out  to  carry  the  war 
into  Germany,  so  to  speak,  only  to  discover  that 
the  roads  have  been  mined,  and  the  enemy  re- 
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serves  are  unexpectedly  strong,  and  he  himself 
is  outflanked  and  cut  off  from  his  base  and — and 
married,  by  Jove! 

Time  was  when  we  ourself  might  have  en- 
gaged in  perilous  stratagems  of  this  sort.  But 
we  have  been  young,  and  now  are  old — in  wis- 
dom, at  any  rate.  Silvered  are  the  once  brown 
locks.  When  we  meet  a  friend's  daughter  in 
the  hallway  or  on  the  stairs,  as  we  are  climbing 
up  to  father's  den,  we  do  not  accost  her  with  the 
reckless  assurance  of  the  conquering  type  of 
male.  We  do  not  chaff  her  lightly  about  the 
new  way  she  is  doing  her  hair,  or  rashly  make 
comment  on  the  fashionable  shortness  of  her 
skirt.  We  tremble  at  the  thought. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  is  it?"  she  says,  as  she  might  say 
it  to  the  man  who  reads  the  meters. 

We  admit  it  frankly  and  humbly.  It  is  us. 
We  do  not  attempt  evasion  or  denial.  There 
are  times,  of  course,  when  we  would  like  to  pal- 
liate the  enormity  of  the  confession  that  it  is 
merely  us,  but  what  is  one  to  say?  So  we  step 
aside  and  let  her  hurry  past  bright-eyed  to  the 
parlor,  where  the  young  gentleman  from  the  ten- 
nis club  is  thoughtfully  swinging  his  racquet  and 
wondering  if  he  ought  to  lay  it  down  to  salute 
her  when  she  comes  in — you  see  they  use  both 
arms  for  the  salute,  girls. 
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The  extraordinary  thing  about  our  friends' 
daughters  is  the  startling  suddenness  with  which 
they  grow  up.  They  are  forever  taking  us  by 
surprise.  It  doesn't  matter  how  well  we  know 
them  or  their  paw  and  maw.  They  may  have 
sat  on  our  knee  hundreds  of  times  and  drooled 
delightedly  into  our  watch — and  you  know  the 
way  those  iron  ones  rust — or  they  may  in  later 
stages  have  brought  us  their  dolls  in  embarras- 
sing conditions  of  undress,  or  still  later  they  may 
have  discussed  earnestly  with  us  school  lessons 
which  left  us  hopelessly  mystified  and  muddled. 
All  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  crisis  when 
it  arrives. 

Some  day  we  call  after  an  absence  of  a  few 
weeks,  and  Lizzie  or  Lucinda,  or  whatever  her 
name  is,  walks  into  the  parlor  to  tell  us  that  papa 
will  be  down  in  a  minute,  and  we  hardly  know 
her.  She  has  her  hair  up  and  her  neck  down, 
and  her  gown  clings,  and  her  stockings  are  of 
silk,  .and  we  suddenly  realize  that  we  have  gone 
out  of  her  life.  We  would  as  soon  think  of  kiss- 
ing her  as  of  hugging  Britannia  in  a  patriotic 
parade. 

Even  the  room  seems  different.  Old  pictures 
have  been  snatched  off  the  walls — especially 
those  enlarged  photographs  of  grandpa  and 
grandma  looking  as  if  they  had  been  posed  by 
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the  undertaker — old  furniture  has  been  rel- 
egated to  the  attic,  the  pink  vases  have  gone  from 
the  mantelpiece,  and  the  hand-worked  ottoman 
no  longer  lurks  for  the  unsuspecting  shin.  In 
the  window  a  skinny  table  supports  a  cut-glass 
test-tube  with  a  single  rose  in  it.  There  is  an 
art-nouveau  settee  which  two  people  couldn't 
possibly  sit  on  without  overlapping — but  per- 
haps that's  the  idea.  And  there  are  a  couple  of 
gaudy  chairs  with  low  backs  artfully  designed 
to  cure  lumbago  by  the  simple  process  of  goug- 
ing out  the  affected  vertebrae.  In  a  word,  the 
room  has  the  modern  note.  Lizzie  has  been  ex- 
pressing herself. 

We  called  on  an  old  friend  one  Thanksgiving 
morning  with  some  idea  that  he  might  be  lured 
into  going  for  a  stroll  in  the  country.  We 
heard  him  slashing  around  in  the  backyard  so 
we  went  in  by  the  side  entrance.  As  we  came 
around  the  corner  of  the  house  we  were  startled 
by  a  sort  of  blond  octopus  with  a  million  arms 
flopping  and  writhing  on  the  back-steps.  From 
the  midst  of  the  tangle  a  human  eye  glared  out 
at  us  ferociously. 

"Oh,  bother!"  said  a  voice,  and  a  young  lady 
in  a  sky-blue  kimona  with  a  shawl  around  her 
shoulders  darted  into  the  house.  It  was 
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daughter  drying  her  hair.  A  few  months  be- 
fore she  wouldn't  have  minded  if  we  had  saun- 
tered in  while  she  was  taking  a  bath.  But  she 
had  grown  up  in  the  last  week  or  so.  It  is  very 
disconcerting,  this  sort  of  thing.  We  expressed 
our  surprise  and  regret  to  her  presumably  proud 
parent —  it  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  he 
was  successfully  concealing  his  pride. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said.  "You  pretty  near 
gotta  knock  on  the  front  gate  when  you  come 
in  now — she  makes  her  toilet  all  over  the  house." 

"Wonderful  the  way  they  grow  up  all  of  a 
sudden,  isn't  it?"  we  remarked,  in  the  fatuous 
way  of  conversational  middle-age. 

He  merely  grunted,  but  it  was  a  good  expres- 
sive grunt  that  suggested  all  the  worries  of  a 
harassed  pater  familias.  Then  he  went  on 
knocking  to  pieces  the  summer-house  in  the 
corner  of  the  yard. 

"What's  the  idea?"  we  asked.  "Trying  to  as- 
sure yourself  a  supply  of  firewood  for  the 
winter?" 

"No,  Gladys  objects  to  summer-houses.  She 
says  they  are  out  of  date.  I  believe  we  are  to 
have  an  Italian  garden  here  next  year — if  my 
health  holds  out." 

There  you  are.     Youth  will  be  served,  even  if 
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there  is  no  one  to  do  the  serving  but  the  poor 
old  man.  Fortunately  the  race  of  Canadian 
fathers  is  thoroughly  tamed  and  house-broke. 
They  may  grumble  but  they  never  rebel.  We 
lit  a  cigar  and  waited,  and  he  told  us  the  whole 
story — the  sympathetic  ear,  you  know. 

"Darn,  if  I  know  my  way  around  the  place 
now."  he  said.  "There  used  to  be  two  or  three 
chairs  in  the  parlor  that  I  could  sit  in,  but 
they're  all  gone — up  in  the  attic  with  the  old 
sofa.  Gladys  has  been  reading  up  The  Home 
Beautiful  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  she 
wants  a  Colonial  room.  So  she's  got  in  a  bunch 
of  stiff-backed  arrangements  that  make  me  ache 
all  over.  No  wonder  those  old  Colonials  were 
a  sour-looking  lot  of  mugs — anyone  would  be, 
sitting  on  things  like  that." 

He  lit  his  pipe  with  a  gloomy  determination 
that  was  very  suggestive  of  severe  mental  stress. 

"And  the  decorations — boy,  you  ought  to  see 
the  decorations!"  he  groaned.  "Steel  engrav- 
ings and  etchings  in  black  frames  that  would 
make  your  blood  run  cold,  and  art  candle-sticks 
all  over  the  place.  Every  time  I  go  into  the 
room  now,  I  look  around  for  the  body." 

It  certainly  seemed  a  sad  case,  but  we  tried 
to  soothe  him.  We  reminded  him  that  after  all 
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the  drawing-room  is  not  usually  an  apartment 
that  draws  the  male  members  of  the  family  very 
much.  Personally,  our  dislike  of  parlors  dates 
from  the  days  when  we  used  to  be  seized, 
scrubbed  violently,  and  then  dragged  in  red  and 
shiny  for  purposes  of  presentation.  We  never 
went  in  of  our  own  accord.  There  was  a  dingy 
silence  about  the  old  room,  without  even  a 
friendly  fly  to  buzz  around  in  it,  that  discour- 
aged us.  Ever  since  formal  drawing-rooms 
have  held  for  us  an  air  of  chill  expectancy,  as 
though  they  waited  dismally  for  visits  of  con- 
dolence. We  would  much  rather  sit  in  the 
kitchen — an  old-fashioned  kitchen  with  the  sun- 
light shining  on  the  tins  along  the  wall. 

"But  it's  the  same  all  over  the  house,"  our 
friend  persisted.  "She  has  tidied  the  whole 
blamed  place  up  so  that  you  can't  find  a  thing 
you  want.  Every  time  I  need  an  ash-tray  now 
I  have  to  go  out  in  the  back-kitchen  to  get  it. 
And  they  are  getting  harder  to  find  all  the  time. 
Pretty  soon  when  I  want  to  smoke,  I'll  have  to 
go  and  hang  over  the  fence  and  do  it  into  the 
lane." 

"You  have  your  den  haven't  you?"  we  asked. 
But  we  were  not  very  hopeful  about  this. 
Father's  den  is  usually  a  small  room  where 
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everything  is  put  that  there  is  no  room  for  any- 
where else.  You  are  liable  to  find  almost  any- 
thing there,  from  a  burned  out  gas-stove  to  the 
family  trunks — no,  dearie,  not  the  kind  the 
family  swims  in. 

"Den !"  he  snorted.  "Fine  sort  of  den  I  have ! 
Besides  it's  been  taken  from  me  now.  Gladys 
calls  it  her  dressing-room,  and  she  and  the  other 
members  of  her  sorority  gather  there  with  a 
chafing-dish  and  make  fudge  and  plans  for  the 
further  improvement  of  the  house.  What 
Gladys  can't  think  of  the  others  can.  You  see 
they  take  all  the  details  and  worry  on  themselves 
—all  I  have  to  do  is  to  find  the  money  for  it." 

"But  how  about  your  wife?  Hasn't  she  any 
say  in  the  matter?"  we  asked. 

He  laughed — the  hollow  sepulchral  laugh 
with  which  the  hero  in  old-fashioned  melo- 
dramas used  to  receive  the  news  that  even  the 
heroine  thought  him  guilty  of  the  murder. 

"My  boy,"  he  said,  waving  the  stem  of  his 
pipe  at  us  in  solemn  warning,  "the  male  parent 
of  a  girl  of  seventeen  may  be  a  human  dormouse, 
a  Hubbard  squash,  and  a  fatted  calf  for  docile 
imbecility,  but,  believe  me,  he  is  a  domestic 
Napoleon  compared  to  the  drooling  devotion  of 
the  girl's  mother.  He  may  occasionally  make  a 
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bluff  at  opposition  to  the  whims  of  the  young 
princess,  but  to  her  mother  they  are  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  whoever  those  old 
Johnnies  were.  Gladys  gives  the  word,  and  her 
mother  holds  up  the  hoop,  and  I  jump  through 
it." 

"But  haven't  you  any  place  .  .  .  ?" 
"Yes,  I  still  have  the  cellar,"  he  said,  and  we 
both  looked  around  fearfully  lest  we  should  be 
overheard.    Then  we  went  down  there  for  a 
few  minutes. 

Personally,  we  have  decided  not  to  have  any 
daughters — except  possibly  a  few  posthumous 
ones.  They  are  less  bother  that  way. 
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F INHERE  is  something  about  a  hearty  and 
A  toothsome  meal,  especially  if  accompanied 
by  the  usual  liquors — perhaps  in  these  days  of 
Prohibition  one  should  say  the  unusual  liquors 
— anyway,  there  is  something  about  a  good  din- 
ner which  induces  reflection  of  a  wistful  and 
even  mystic  sort. 

We  were  reminded  of  this  not  long  ago  when 
a  friend  took  pity  on  our  lone  bachelor  state,  or 
needed  an  extra  man  at  the  last  moment,  or  some- 
thing, and  had  us  up  to  his  place  for  dinner. 
And  we  may  state  right  here  and  now — in  the 
hope  that  he  will  see  this  and  do  it  again — that 
it  was  a  bang-up  dinner,  with  all  the  proper  ac- 
companiments in  four  different  kinds  of  glasses. 
If  we  were  a  Society  editor,  we  could  mention 
our  friend's  name.  Under  the  circumstances, 
however,  the  best  we  can  do  by  way  of  identifica- 
tion is  to  state  that  he  drives  two  spanking  Fords 
— no,  no,  not  tandem,  one  at  a  time. 

Well,  after  a  rich  and  sumptuous  repast, 
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which  included  anchovies  and  peach-Melba  and 
other  exotic  dainties,  we  all  moved  out  to  the 
lounge  for  our  coffee  and  liqueurs — class,  is  it 
not? — and  there  a  portly  gentleman  was  led  to 
speak  in  wistful  terms  of  the  happiness  of  the 
simple  life  and  the  little-understood  miseries  of 
the  rich.  He  gave  his  own  case  in  illustration. 

"People  think  I'm  a  happy  man  because  I'm 
runnin'  a  big  factory  and  a  new  limousine,"  he 
said  sadly,  sighing  in  a  way  that  threatened  to 
burst  the  diamonds  out  of  his  dress  shirt  and 
scatter  them  like  shrapnel  around  the  room. 
"But  what  do  they  know  about  the  increased  cost 
of  materials  and  contracts? — politicians  are  get- 
tin'  harder  to  fix  every  day.  They're  going  up 
like  everything  else.  And  there's  the  missus 
down  in  Atlantic  City  with  the  two  girls,  settin' 
me  back  about  a  hundred  a  day.  No,  I  tell  you 
the  really  happy  man  is  the  workman,  healthy 
and  strong,  with  nothing  to  worry  him,  going 
home  to  his  snug  little  cottage  and  his  wife 
waitin'  for  him  on  the  doorstep  and  the  husky 
kids  climbin'  all  over  him.  That's  the  life  all 
right,  all  right." 

Everybody  immediately  agreed  that  the  work- 
ing man  was  certainly  the  spoiled  and  pampered 
pet  of  fortune.  And  everybody  intimated  that 
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the  one  disgusting  and  perplexing  thing  about 
the  whole  situation  was  the  obstinate  blindness 
of  the  working  classes.  Instead  of  recognizing 
the  beauty  and  advantages  of  their  lot,  they  were 
continually  courting  the  terrible  responsibilities 
and  worries  of  wealth  by  sending  their  walking 
delegates  with  demands  for  another  fifty  cents 
a  day. 

"They  don't  seem  to  realize,"  said  our  host, 
who  is  a  thoughtful  and  sententious  person, 
"that  money  nowadays  is  a  sort  of  public  re- 
sponsibility. A  man  is  really  only  the  custodian 
of  his  wealth.  He  administers  it  for  the  public 
good.  The  rich  man  works  twice  as  hard  as  the 
poor  man,  and  what  does  he  get  out  of  it?" 

Nothing,  we  all  agreed,  while  the  butler 
passed  the  Grand  Marnier  around  again,  and  the 
he-guests  picked  sixty-cent  Havanas  out  of  the 
mahogany  humidor.  Then  the  gentlemen  told 
one  another  of  difficulties  with  employees,  their 
idleness  and  ingratitude  and  criminal  careless- 
ness. And  the  ladies  got  off  in  a  corner  and 
sympathized  with  one  another  on  the  terrible 
strain  of  giving  orders  to  three  or  four  servants. 
Everyone  seemed  just  pining  to  shake  off  their 
load  of  loot  and  be  simple  and  poor  and  care- 
free. 
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As  a  strictly  neutral  observer  we  couldn't  help 
being  rather  confused  by  the  whole  conversa- 
tion. We  have  never  had  any  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  agony  of  wrestling  with  an  income  of 
thirty  thousand  a  year,  but  we  couldn't  truth- 
fully say  that  the  prospect  would  appal  us.  In 
fact,  we  might  welcome  this  test  of  our  character 
and  endurance.  We  would  even  be  willing  to 
start  training  for  it  on  an  extra  ten  dollars  each 
week,  hoping  in  time  to  relieve  the  Management 
of  a  great  part  of  the  worry  attaching  to  an  ex- 
cessive bank-balance.  We  are  not  the  man  to 
shirk  responsibilities  of  this  sort. 

At  the  same  time  our  heart  bled  for  those 
kindly  and  simple-hearted  people,  who  longed 
to  bask  in  the  manifold  pleasures  of  poverty  and 
the  lowly  life,  but  were  compelled  by  stern  fate 
to  work  in  the  dreary  treadmill  of  the  plutocrat. 
Acting  on  impulse — led  by  the  spirits  so  to 
speak — we  started  in  to  suggest  to  them  ways  in 
which  they  could  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
poverty  without  having  immediate  recourse  to 
anything  so  drastic  as  handing  over  their  money 
to  the  nearest  policeman  or  pouring  it  down  a 
drain.  Naturally  they  could  not  be  so  forgetful 
of  their  public  responsibilities. 

The  thing  is  really  so  simple  that  we  wonder 
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rich  people  haven't  thought  of  it  before.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  poor  man's  appetite,  which  is 
famous  in  books,  plays,  and  on  the  screen. 
Everyone  is  agreed  that  no  food  tastes  or  smells 
so  good  as  the  stuff  the  poor  man's  wife  ladles 
steaming  out  of  the  pot  for  him  when  he  returns 
brown  and  hungry  from  his  day's  work.  But 
it  is  really  easy  to  enjoy. 

UA11  you  have  to  do,"  we  said,  "is  to  get  up 
about  half-past  five  so  as  to  be  at  the  factory  at 
seven,  run  around  all  day  with  a  truck  full  of 
pig-iron,  eat  a  couple  of  thick  sandwiches  made 
of  liver  and  a  slab  of  cold  pie  at  noon,  and  then 
when  you  get  home  at  night  you'll  feel  the 
joyous  eagerness  of  a  cannibal  king  who  sees 
them  landing  an  Anglican  bishop." 

We  said  they  could  get  a  still  more  realistic 
effect,  if,  instead  of  having  a  ten-course  dinner 
cooked  by  an  imported  chef,  their  wife  would 
attack  a  chunk  of  rump-steak  with  a  rolling-pin 
and  then  fry  it  with  her  own  fair  hands. 

"What  sort  of  ruddy  nonsense  is  this  you're 
talkin'?"  asked  one  magnate,  forgetting  in  the 
stress  of  surprise  the  amenities  of  the  occasion. 

"No  nonsense  at  all,"  we  assured  him  with  the 
undaunted  enthusiasm  of  a  discoverer.  "The 
thing  can  be  done  all  right.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
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done.  There's  Hetty  Green,  for  instance.  Now 
she— " 

It  was  our  intention  to  dwell  at  some  length 
on  the  wisdom  and  decision  of  character  of  that 
famous  woman.  We  were  going  to  point  out  how 
Hetty  saw  and  chose  the  wiser  way.  She  didn't 
like  society,  she  didn't  like  elaborate  meals  and 
a  lot  of  idle  and  mutinous  servants.  She 
wouldn't  be  bothered  with  a  big  house  and  so 
many  dresses  that  she  didn't  know  which  one  to 
put  on  till  her  French  maid  made  up  her  mind 
for  her — also  her  figure. 

Hetty  liked  living  in  two  rooms  and  sending 
out  to  the  corner  store  for  her  provisions.  And 
that's  what  she  did.  She  wore  a  dress  till  it  was 
worn  out  and  then  got  another — after  a  while. 
She  never  gave  parties  and  wouldn't  go  to  any. 
In  fact,  Hetty  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  that  are 
generally  regarded  as  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
a  seamstress  or  a  charwoman.  About  the  only 
thing  that  worried  her  was  the  way  bailiffs 
would  come  around  every  now  and  then  and  try 
to  collect  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
income  tax. 

It  was  our  intention,  as  stated  above,  to  hold  up 
Hetty  as  an  inspiration  and  shining  exemplar 
for  the  over-burdened  rich  who  envied  the  poor 
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man  his  simpler  and  more  substantial  joys.  But 
we  never  got  past  the  mention  of  her  name.  The 
company  turned  with  one  accord  and  tore  us 
limb  from  limb,  metaphorically  speaking,  of 
course — we  would  naturally  have  hated  to  have 
anything  serious  happen  to  us  in  that  borrowed 
dress-suit. 

They  made  it  clear  to  us  that  they  thought  us 
a  nincompoop  and  a  dizzard,  a  jobbernowl,  a 
hoddy-doddy,  and  a  ninnyhammer,  also  an  oaf, 
a  doodle,  and  a  nizy.  They  would  have  used 
the  very  words,  in  fact,  only  they  didn't  have 
their  dictionary  of  synonyms  as  handy  as  we 
have  ours  here. 

Even  our  hostess,  one  of  the  gentlest  and  most 
considerate  of  ladies — we  wish  we  could  have 
this  put  in  in  red  ink,  as  being  more  likely  to 
catch  her  eye — even  she  waved  at  us  depreca- 
tingly  a  hand  with  about  ten  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  diamonds  on  it,  and  frowned  in  stern 
disapproval. 

"You  newspapermen  are  so  dreadfully 
cynical,"  she  said.  "Is  nothing  sacred  to  you?" 

We  had  obviously  got  in  wrong  with  our  well- 
meant  endeavor  to  cheer  them  up  by  reminding 
them  how  easy  it  is  to  taste  the  joys  of  poverty — 
good  appetite,  sore  muscles,  and  all  the  rest  of 
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it.  Thereafter  the  company  treated  us  as  though 
we  had  tried  to  tell  an  improper  story  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Empire. 

On  the  way  home — they  rode  off  in  their 
landaulets  and  let  us  walk — we  kept  thinking 
the  thing  over,  and  we  couldn't  help  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  sympathy  which  the 
world  in  general  insists  on  spending  on  the  un- 
happy lives  of  the  rich  is  hardly  deserved.  It 
occurred  to  us  that,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  rich  are  not  really  much  worse  off  than  the 
poor,  no  matter  what  they  themselves  may  think 
about  it. 

Of  course,  we  are  well  aware  how  revolution- 
ary all  this  sounds.  We  know  that  the  settled 
conviction  of  novel-readers  and  theatre-goers 
represents  the  rich  man  as  the  prey  to  worries 
and  diseases  of  all  kinds,  unloved  and  unloving, 
a  wrinkled  old  curmudgeon,  with  a  cold-hearted 
wife  and  no  children,  and  not  a  real  friend  in 
the  world — not  even  his  banker,  who  despises 
him  in  his  heart. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  rich  man  in  the  "movies" 
who  looked  either  healthy  or  happy,  friend 
reader?  If  you  did,  he  was  promptly  made  the 
victim  of  misfortune  and  villainy.  No,  sir,  the 
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plutocrat  of  the  film  is  a  snarling,  sneering,  nail- 
chewing  dyspeptic,  whose  wealth  only  serves 
to  make  him  more  and  more  miserable.  His 
only  chance  of  happiness  is  to  lose  it  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  a  fine,  open-faced, 
broad-chested,  handsome  fellow  your  working 
man  is,  with  his  pretty  little  wife  kissing  him 
every  few  minutes,  and  his  six  or  seven  children 
all  trying  to  ride  on  his  knee  at  once.  You  never 
see  a  rich  man  with  an  affectionate  swarm  like 
that  buzzing  around  him.  Certainly  not. 

And  yet,  when  you  come  to  think  the  thing 
over,  what  is  there  about  money  which  prevents 
its  possessor  having  children,  if  he  is  that  way 
inclined  and  the  usual  religious  and  legal  for- 
malities have  been  observed?  Nothing,  our 
modest  experience  leads  us  to  believe.  In  fact, 
we  have  even  heard  of  cases  where,  without  ob- 
serving any  special  formalities — but  we  become 
indiscreet. 

We  have  known  rich  men,  whose  wives  were 
fairly  fond  of  them — within  reason,  of  course — 
men  who  were  healthy  and  had  good  digestions 
and  slept  well  o'  nights.  We  have  also  known 
poor  men  who  had  none  of  these  blessings,  and 
who,  in  addition,  were  as  cantankerous  and  mis- 
erable as  any  millionaire  in  a  screen-thriller 
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fresh  from  Film  City.  There  doesn't  seem  to 
be  any  rule. 

Of  course,  poetic  justice  seems  to  require  that 
men  who  have  palatial  residences  and  country 
estates  and  fleets  of  automobiles  and  cellars  of 
imported  booze,  should  not  have  health  and  love 
and  quiet  nights  as  well.  These  ought  to  belong 
to  the  poor  man.  But,  unfortunately,  this  world 
is  not  run  on  the  lines  of  poetic  justice. 

Personally,  we  intend  to  take  our  chance  with 
indigestion  and  remorse,  if  we  can  collar  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  collateral. 
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WE  were  reading  a  medical  article  the  other 
day — oh,  it  doesn't  matter  where.  We 
make  a  point  of  reading  them.  They  always 
give  us  that  pleasant  conviction  that  we  are  not 
strong  enough  to  go  on  working.  One  glance 
at  the  list  of  symptoms  and  we  realize  that  we 
are  far  from  being  a  well  man.  So  we  quit  work 
for  the  day  and  go  and  play  tennis.  Sometimes 
we  permit  our  friends  to  take  us  over  to  the 
Yacht  Club,  but  that  was  in  the  days  when  there 
was  a  real  inducement — a  nice,  long  inducement 
with  lots  of  soda  in  it. 

Well,  this  particular  medical  article  was  on 
the  subject  of  the  morning  tub.  It  stated  in 
good  round  terms  that  the  notion  that  a  man 
ought  to  tumble  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  and 
jump  into  a  tub  of  ice  water,  was  a  survival  of 
barbarism.  It  pointed  out  the  strain  it  put  on 
his  heart  and  blood-vessels  and  vaso-motor  sys- 
tem and  carburettor  and  differentials  and — oh, 
you  know,  the  sort  of  technical  stuff  they  always 
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pull.  It  said  the  morning  cold  bath  had  become 
a  national  menace — anything  a  doctor  doesn't 
like  is  a  national  menace. 

Now  that  is  the  sort  of  talk  we  like  to  listen 
to — especially  in  the  less  genial  season  of  the 
year,  when  the  mornings  are  chilly  and  the 
furnace  hasn't  been  lighted  yet.  In  the  good 
old  summer-time  we  are  as  strong  for  the  cold 
matutinal  plunge  as  the  reddest-faced  English- 
man that  was  ever  brought  up  on  port  and  bit- 
ter. It  wakes  a  fellow  up.  It  cools  him  off  for 
three  delicious  minutes  until  the  reaction  sets 
in.  Besides,  he  is  safe  from  the  mosquitos  while 
he  is  in  the  water,  anyway. 

But  in  the  fall — well,  that  is  another  story, 
friend  reader.  In  the  first  place,  the  bed  is  cold. 
And  have  you  ever  noticed  the  way  one  clings 
to  a  cold  bed,  huddling  down  under  the  muslin 
quilt  and  the  sheets  which  the  laundry  has  made 
to  look  like  part  of  the  costume  for  a  Dance  of 
the  Seven  Veils?  A  man  may  leap  lightly  from 
a  nice,  warm  couch,  but  he  will  stick  like  a 
limpet  to  a  cobble-stone  mattress  and  a  couple 
of  transparencies  that  don't  even  keep  the 
coarsest  part  of  the  cold  out. 

When  a  fellow  finally  is  pried  away  from  it 
by  the  call  of  duty,  or  the  landlady's  threat  that 
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she  is  going  to  cook  her  own  breakfast  and  she 
doesn't  care  if  he  never  comes  down,  and  when 
he  has  wrapped  a  gaudy  bath-robe  in  mockery 
around  his  spare  and  shrinking  form,  there  is 
that  long  walk  down  the  corridor  with  playful 
but  icy  breezes  whirling  about  his  shins,  and  the 
cheerful  knowledge  that  it  will  be  a  whole  lot 
worse  in  the  tub.  Talk  about  strolling  down  a 
communication  trench  to  a  bombardment  section 
of  the  front  line ! — not  even  the  smell  of  the  cof- 
fee stewing  on  the  back  of  the  kitchen-range  can 
shed  a  passing  gleam  on  the  general  desolation. 

Then  there  is  the  enamel  bath.  If  there  is 
anything  we  hate  on  a  cold  morning  it  is  a  blue- 
white  shiny  bath-tub.  The  darn  thing  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  carved  out  of  a  nice  piece  of  an 
ice-berg.  And  when  the  water  is  in  it,  the 
effect  is  that  much  worse.  About  the  only  living 
creature  that  could  appreciate  it  properly  would 
be  a  baby  ^olar  bear — Amundsen  says  the  young 
bears  can  stand  more  cold  than  the  old  ones. 

Of  course,  when  the  thing  has  gone  thus  far, 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  through  with 
it.  Slowly  and  with  melancholy  foreboding 
one  detaches  one's  bath-robe  from  where  it  has 
got  caught  on  one's  shoulder  blades — we  would 
like  the  reader  to  think  of  us  as  a  sort  of  he- 
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Psyche  at  the  bath  (see  any  good  reproduction 
of  Leigh  ton's  justly  famous  painting) — and  then 
one  makes  the  fatal  plunge. 

"Whoopee! — Ouch! — Keep  the  Home  Fires 
Burning  (sung  in  a  high  tenor) — Wow  I — 
Splash,  splash! — Phew,  thank  God  that's  over!" 

It  is  our  custom  to  leap  into  the  tub,  roll  over 
twice,  throw  all  the  water  out  on  the  floor,  and 
then  follow  it  to  the  bath-mat,  the  whole  opera- 
tion taking  about  three  seconds,  roughly  speak- 
ing. We  have  never  timed  ourself,  and  natur- 
ally we  have  never  permitted  anyone  else  to  hold 
a  stop-watch  on  us — not  with  a  sensitive  and  re- 
tiring nature  like  ours. 

We  mention  these  baths,  not  from  any  par- 
ticular pride  in  our  ablutionary  achievements — 
a  real  matter  of  pride  would  be  not  needing 
them  at  all — but  purely  from  an  unselfish  desire 
to  assist  the  reader  by  describing  the  discomforts 
and  dangers  attendant  on  a  too  rigid  devotion 
to  the  cold-water  tradition.  Naturally,  we 
can't  describe  anyone  else's  baths.  We  don't 
take  our  matutinal  tub  in  squads  or  even  in 
pairs. 

Besides,  it  is  no  longer  bad  form  to  discuss 
these  little  matters  of  personal  hygiene.  Time 
was  when  a  real  lady  would  faint  if  you  rashly 
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uttered  the  word  "ankles"  in  her  presence,  or 
gave  any  indication  that  you  suspected  her  of 
possessing  any.  But  now  that  short  skirts  and 
the  winds  of  heaven  have  put  the  reality  of  even 
knees  beyond  question  or  cavil,  it  is  nothing  in 
polite  society  to  hear  animated  discussions  of  the 
comparative  advantages  of  wearing  silk  or  wool- 
len next  the  personality,  with  casual  descriptions 
of  intimate  garments  that  an  old-fashioned  per- 
son would  blush  to  see  in  a  shop-window. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  which  is  the  better 
custom,  still  farther  to  criticize  adversely  the 
modern  woman — bless  her  little  heart!  But  even 
our  blind  devotion  to  her  has  at  times  been 
shocked  by  the  frankness  with  which  she  dis- 
cusses secrets  of  the  toilet  which  we  would  die 
rather  than  enquire  into. 

And  then  there  are  her  illnesses — but,  of 
course,  the  unabashed  publicity  which  women 
give  these  visitations  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  and  report.  We  have  stood  blush- 
fully  in  the  background,  while  the  ladies  about 
the  tea-table  plunged  recklessly  into  problems 
of  their  internal  economy  so  intricate  that  we 
have  often  had  to  consult  a  dictionary  to  find 
out  what  the  doctor  really  did  remove.  Shock- 
ing, isn't  it? — not  to  speak  of  the  strain  of  drink- 
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ing  twelve  cups  of  tea,  so  as  to  have  an  excuse 
for  hanging  around. 

We  feel,  therefore,  that  no  apologies  are 
necessary  for  these  modest  references  to  our 
morning  lustrations.  To  be  really  in  the  swim 
of  modern  conversational  fashions,  we  ought  to 
tell  what  soap  we  use,  also  how  much,  and  go 
into  details  of  its  effect  on  our  skin.  But  we 
refuse.  We  are  only  a  poor  benighted  news- 
paperman, but  we  have  our  plebeian  delicacy. 

Besides,  it  is  the  general  principle  of  the  thing 
that  concerns  us.  We  are  satisfied  that  this 
bathing  business  is  being  overdone,  and  we  rise 
in  meeting  to  protest  against  it.  No  human  be- 
ing living  in  a  city  and  engaged  in  work  of  a 
clerical  and  sedentary  nature  requires  a 
bath  every  morning.  The  thing  is  a  fad  and  a 
superstition. 

Worse,  still,  according  to  the  medical  article 
referred  to  above,  it  removes  from  the  skin  a 
certain  natural  protective  fat,  and  leaves  the 
pores  open  to  invasion.  The  doctor  didn't  say 
exactly  what  the  invaders  would  be,  but  he  made 
it  clear  that  once  the  barb-wire  entanglements 
had  been  removed,  so  to  speak,  something  was 
going  to  swarm  all  over  the  first-line  trenches. 
And  it  must  be  very  uncomfortable  to  have  a  set 
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of  invaded  pores.  This  is  a  case  where  strategic 
retreats  are  out  of  the  question.  You  can't  with- 
draw to  a  second  and  stronger  line.  You  have 
to  hang  on  as  best  you  can. 

Personally,  we  intend  to  do  our  bathing  after 
this  with  the  wet  end  of  a  towel — at  least,  until 
the  weather  gets  warmer.  We  may  be  so  weak, 
however,  as  still  to  leave  the  soap  in  the  bath  and 
throw  water  on  the  mat  to  fool  our  landlady. 
If  our  landlady  found  out  that  we  were  bathing 
by  aspersion  instead  of  immersion,  as  it  were — 
well,  she  might  be  inclined  to  cast  a  few  mental 
aspersions  herself. 

In  point  of  fact,  bathing  is  made  altogether 
too  easy  in  the  city.  People  take  it  as  a  matter 
of  course.  They  regard  it  as  a  bit  of  rather 
tiresome  every-day  routine,  like  shaving  or 
brushing  one's  teeth  or  putting  buttons  in  one's 
shirt  or  blouse  as  the  case  may  be.  They  don't 
look  forward  to  a  bath  at  the  end  of  a  hard  week, 
as  in  the  good  old  days.  No  one  meets  you  on 
the  street  and  announces  proudly  that  he  is  go- 
ing home  to  have  a  nice  warm  bath  with 
lots  of  soap,  finishing  up  with  a  cold  shower. 
Certainly  not.  A  man  would  be  as  likely  to 
brag  that  they  were  going  to  have  meat  next 
day  at  his  house. 
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But  when  we  lived  on  the  farm — yes,  dear 
reader,  we  did  live  on  a  farm.  That  accounts 
for  our  sanity  of  outlook  and  the  robust  constitu- 
tion which  has  enabled  us  to  stand  the  wicked 
ways  of  a  large  city.  Well,  on  the  farm  bathing 
was  a  solemn  ceremony,  a  sacrificial  rite,  some- 
thing to  dream  of  and  prepare  for  and  talk  about, 
not  a  mere  incident  in  a  morning's  toilet  like 
picking  out  a  clean  collar. 

In  the  first  place,  one  had  to  take  an  afternoon 
off — a  bath  was  not  a  thing  to  be  hurried.  Then 
there  was  the  tub  to  be  dragged  down  out  of  the 
attic,  a  huge  affair  of  tin,  high  and  wide  at  the 
end  where  one  sat  and  tapering  gracefully  down 
towards  the  feet.  It  was  intended  to  fit  snugly, 
so  that  a  little  water  would  go  a  long  way,  seeing 
that  it  had  to  come  a  long  way  by  hand  from  the 
well  down  near  the  barn — there  was  also  the 
kettleful  to  be  heated  on  the  kitchen  range.  The 
only  trouble  with  these  fitted  bath-tubs  is  that 
one  is  apt  to  get  stuck  in  them.  We  used  to  have 
to  help  uncle  off  with  it. 

All  these  preparations  gave  a  pleasing  pub- 
licity to  the  performance.  The  members  of  the 
family  and  even  the  hired  man  took  a  friendly 
interest  in  it.  Neighbors  driving  by  dropped 
in  to  gossip  and  offered  one  their  joyous  felicita- 
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tions.  Bathing  had  an  eclat  under  those  circum- 
stances. It  became  a  social  function. 

When  all  the  preparations  were  finally  over, 
and  the  numerous  towels  and  the  laundry-bar 
within  reach,  and  one  lowered  one's  self  gently 
into  the  warm  water — not  without  misgivings 
as  to  the  security  of  the  wooden  plug  in  the  end 
of  the  tub — a  peace  which  surpasseth  enamel  or 
porcelain  or  the  tiled  baths  of  the  wealthy 
entered  into  one's  soul. 

There  were  always  big  black  hornets  in  the 
spare  bedroom,  which  was  sacred  to  these  cere- 
monial ablutions — they  got  in  through  a  loose 
joint  in  the  windows — and  they  buzzed  drowsily 
and  harmlessly  against  the  panes.  In  the  blaze 
of  sunshine  one  could  see  the  corn-fields  sweep- 
ing down  to  the  creek  and  up  the  hill  beyond 
to  where  the  cattle  stood  whisking  the  flies  away 
in  the  shade  of  the  osage-orange  hedge.  Down 
in  the  barn-yard  the  niggers  swore  genially  at 
the  mules ;  and  the  feathery  branches  of  the  lo- 
cust trees  made  delicate  traceries  in  the  sunlight 
on  the  bedroom  floor.  Softly  one  sank  through 
fathom  on  fathom  of  measureless  content  . 

Some  bath,  friend  reader,  some  bath  I 
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"\\  7HY  don't  you  keep  a  hog?"  we  remarked 

V  V  to  our  landlady  by  way  of  dispelling  the 
social  chill  resulting  from  certain  aspersions  we 
had  cast  upon  the  character  of  the  butter — forty- 
six  cents  a  pound,  too ! 

You  see,  we  had  been  reading  some  newspaper 
advice  to  everyone  to  keep  a  hog  as  a  means  of 
meeting  the  high  cost  of  living.  We  gathered 
from  the  article  that  if  everyone  kept  a  back- 
yard pig — no,  Clarice,  not  the  kind  that  is  fed 
on  supplies  from  Montreal  and  raided  from 
time  to  time — the  food  problem  would  be 
largely  solved.  Naturally,  with  animated  sides 
of  bacon,  not  to  speak  of  hams  and  tenderloins, 
walking  around  every  backyard  the  meat-trust 
would  cease  to  be  the  menace  to  the  breakfast 
table  that  it  is. 

"Haven't  you  ever  thought  of  keeping  a  hog?" 
we  remarked  therefore  to  the  presiding  deity  of 
our  morning  meal. 

"What,  another?"  she  said,  with  an  unpleasant 
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acidity  of  voice  and  glance  whose  significance 
we  preferred  to  ignore. 

We  lapsed  into  marmalade  and  silence.  But 
we  went  right  on  mentally  considering  this 
problem  of  the  private  pig — that's  the  sort  of 
earnest-minded  person  we  are.  We  considered 
it  first  from  the  broadly  national  point  of  view, 
and  then  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
ordinary  layman  like  ourself.  How  could  we 
keep  a  pig?  Where  could  we  keep  it?  And 
what  the  dickens  would  we  do  with  it  while  we 
were  away  at  the  office? 

Of  course,  we  might  train  our  porcine  protege 
to  follow  us  down-town.  Wonderfully  intel- 
ligent creatures,  pigs,  and  very  faithfull  All 
one  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  carry  a  bunch 
of  carrots  or  a  little  pail  of  hot  mash,  and  the 
rest  would  be  easy.  Certainly  a  well-groomed 
young  Berkshire  or  Chester  White  would  look 
quite  as  well  at  a  man's  heels  as  some  of  the 
camouflaged  Airedales  you  see  coming  down 
Yonge  Street  of  a  morning. 

Could  pigs  be  made  a  fashionable  fad?  The 
possibilities  of  the  thing  are  enormous.  Once 
get  our  young  society  leaders  to  take  the  pig  up 
— considering  some  of  the  people  they  have 
taken  up,  it  shouldn't  be  such  a  strain — and  pig- 
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ging  might  easily  become  the  rage,  the  symbol 
of  smartness  and  tone. 

Can't  you  imagine  the  social  parade  on  fine 
afternoons,  with  the  dear  little  white  and  red 
and  brindled  piglets  straining  on  their  jewelled 
leashes,  and  the  large,  expensive,  prize-winning 
hogs  whirling  by  in  the  limousines  of  the  newly 
rich?  And  think  of  the  pet-pig  shows,  and  the 
pig  parties,  and  pig  banquets  after  the  fashion 
of  the  once  famous  monkey  dinners,  that  might 
become  the  vogue!  All  that  is  needed  is  for 
some  recognized  social  leader  to  set  the  pace. 
The  dear  ladies  may  be  trusted  to  do  the  rest. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  things  that  can  become 
fashionable  once  they  are  started  under  proper 
auspices.  One  objection,  however,  is  the  curious 
general  prejudice  against  pigs  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  animals  of  careless  personal  habits. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unjust.  It  is  a  sad 
instance  of  the  inhumanity  of  man,  that  he 
should  for  hundreds  of  years  have  compelled 
pigs  to  live  in  muck  and  squalor,  and  then  charge 
it  against  the  poor  animals  as  an  evidence  of 
natural  depravity  on  their  part. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  well-bred  pig  likes 
cleanliness  and  order  just  as  well  as  any  other 
animal — just  as  much  as  the  average  lap-dog  at 
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any  rate.  But  he  has  never  been  given  a  chance. 
His  more  refined  instincts  have  been  persistently 
dwarfed  and  thwarted.  The  sole  demand  made 
upon  him  for  centuries  has  been  that  he  should 
grow  fat  rapidly  and  have  large  families;  and 
naturally  this  preoccupation  with  purely 
domestic  activities  has  sadly  dimmed  the  social 
graces  of  pigdom.  Pigs  have  been  too  busy 
raising  weight  and  little  pigs  to  acquire  the 
polish  and  savoir  falre  of  Boston  terriers  for 
instance.  But  the  social  instincts  are  there,  just 
the  same. 

We  had  an  experience  of  this  years  ago  in  a 
beautiful  little  valley  somewhere  north  of  San 
Francisco,  where  every  prospect  pleased  and 
only  work  was  vile.  We  were  toiling  for  a 
farmer  with  ideas.  This  is  something  we  will 
never  do  again  knowingly.  Most  farmers  are 
obnoxious  to  work  for,  but  the  farmer  with  ideas 
is  a  ...  (after  thrashing  around  for  fifteen 
minutes  trying  in  vain  to  think  of  something  suf- 
ficiently offensive  to  call  him,  we  have  decided 
to  let  it  go  till  the  next  time  we  accidentally  put 
the  lighted  end  of  a  cigar  in  our  mouth  and  so 
refresh  our  vocabulary.) 

We  had  been  working  for  quite  a  number  of 
farmers — most  of  our  employers  displayed  an 
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unselfish  willingness  to  share  us  with  someone 
else — but  very  little  of  our  experience  was  of  any 
use  with  this  man.  As  we  said  above,  he  had 
ideas.  He  did  things  his  own  way.  He  was, 
for  instance,  the  first  man  we  ever  heard  an- 
nounce the  momentous  discovery  of  the  natural 
cleanliness  of  hogs. 

"Hogs  is  not  nacherally  hoggish,"  he  said, 
waving  at  us  a  newly-licked  cigarette — they  roll 
their  own  in  California.  "Hogs  is  clean  and 
Christian,  but  the  means  of  grace  has  got  to  be 
set  handy.  Little  pigs  is  clean,  ain't  they? — a 
durn  sight  cleaner'n  babies.  Why  don't  they 
grow  up  clean?  Because  they're  eddicated 
wrong,  that's  why.  Well,  I  'low  I'm  goin'  to 
bring  mine  up  right." 

And  that  was  where  we  came  in.  We  were 
duly  and  officially  sworn  in  as  tutor-in-ordinary 
to  the  piggery.  It  was  our  privilege  to  teach 
the  rising  generation  of  porkers  hygiene,  table- 
manners,  cleanliness,  deportment,  and  all  the 
other  discomforts  of  civilization.  We  were 
supposed  to  love  our  little  charges,  and  we  still 
love  them — roasted  or  broiled  in  chops. 

The  piggery  itself  was  a  beautiful  place- 
none  of  your  muddy  wallow-holes,  no  litter  of 
frayed  vegetables  and  filthy  straw,  no  dingy 
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styes  of  complicated  and  hideous  aroma.  Not 
a  tall,  not  a  tall!  On  the  contrary,  it  was  built 
of  nice  grey  concrete  and  white-painted  wood- 
work in  a  chaste  but  cheerful  design.  The  pig- 
pens faced  the  south,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
facade  was  of  glass — so  that  the  hogs  could 
lie  in  bed  and  read,  we  presume.  About  the  only 
thing  lacking  to  complete  the  resemblance  to  a 
suburban  villa  were  a  few  God-Bless-Our- 
Homes  on  the  walls,  and  some  pictures  of  chorus 
girls  and  some  college  pennants  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  more  sportive  young  bachelors. 

It  was  our  job  to  wash  out  those  mansions 
every  day,  to  change  the  beds,  to  brush  and  comb 
the  inmates,  and  to  pour  their  nice  hot  meals  in 
their  individual  troughs,  so  that  they  would  not 
acquire  bad  manners  from  stepping  on  one 
another's  face  while  reaching  for  food. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  the  bad  man- 
ners of  pigs  have  really  been  forced  on  them. 
How  on  earth  can  you  expect  twenty  husky  and 
hungry  young  pigs  to  eat  decorously  out  of  a 
trough  that  can  only  accommodate  about  six? 
No  wonder  they  squeal  and  kick  and  bite  and 
drag.  No  wonder  the  largest  and  strongest  pig 
lies  right  down  in  the  trough  just  where  the 
swill  is  poured  in.  What  gets  past  him  is  pub- 
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lie  property — just  like  a  blooming  capitalist, 
isn't  it? 

Naturally  the  reader  is  anxious  to  know  how 
those  high-bred  young  porkers  flourished  under 
our  refined  and  sympathetic  ministrations.  The 
reader  is  possibly  a  bit  of  a  sociologist,  with  an 
eye  to  the  problems  of  heredity  and  environment 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  From  this  point  of  view 
our  work  in  that  particular  piggery  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  form  of  social  service,  though  we 
didn't  take  this  attitude  towards  it  at  the  time. 

On  the  whole,  the  inhabitants  of  Hog  Terrace 
welcomed  the  new  regime  of  hygiene  and  clean- 
liness with  great  cordiality.  They  grew  fat  and 
shiny  on  it.  Occasionally,  of  course,  there  would 
be  flashes  of  ancestral  depravity.  Now  and 
then  some  of  them  would  get  out  into  a  mud- 
hole  somewhere,  and  come  in  all  dirty;  and  we 
would  have  to  wash  and  comb  them  and  put 
fresh  pinnies  on  them,  so  to  speak.  Or  one  of 
the  younger  and  less  thoughtful  pigs  would  get 
attached  to  the  bedding  of  the  day  before  and 
refuse  to  surrender  it — points  of  discussion 
which  we  generally  cleared  up  by  shoving  the 
pitch-fork  into  him  when  the  boss  wasn't 
looking. 

Otherwise  their  behaviour  was  remarkably 
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decorous.  They  even  became  fastidious.  Some 
of  them  grew  so  fussy  that  they  would  squeal 
blasphemously  if  they  got  mussed  up  a  little, 
or  if  we  accidentally  let  their  dinner  slop  over. 
It  was  beautiful  to  see  them  develop  habits  of 
gentility  so  rapidly,  but  it  was  also  a  little  try- 
ing. The  ordinary  duties  around  a  farm  are 
usually  quite  sufficiently  onerous,  without  hav- 
ing to  add  to  them  those  of  valet,  ladies7  maid, 
head-waiter,  and  groom  of  the  bedchamber,  to 
a  lot  of  pampered  porkers. 

Hang  it  all,  we  were  so  busy  grooming  and  at- 
tending to  those  haughty  aristocrats,  that  we 
didn't  have  any  time  left  to  expend  on  our  own 
personal  appearance,  and  we  became  extremely 
shaggy  and  unprepossessing,  even  for  a  hired 
man.  In  fact,  that  is  what  brought  our  tutor- 
ship to  an  end. 

One  day  we  served  dinner  in  the  piggery  with 
all  our  usual  care  and  deference,  but  seemingly 
without  our  usual  success  in  pleasing  our  pa- 
trons. Instead  of  turning  with  cheerful  but 
dignified  alacrity  to  their  vittles — skim-milk 
and  flaxseed  meal  with  alfalfa  salad,  if  we  re- 
call the  menu  properly — they  rose  right  up  on 
their  hind  legs,  leaned  against  the  fence,  and 
squealed  in  concert  like  a  heavy  freight-train 
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sliding  down  a  steep  grade  with  every  brake  set 
It  was  the  worst  uproar  we  had  heard  since  we 
used  to  belong  to  Father  Murphy's  boys'  choir. 
The  boss  came  running  with  his  napkin  tied 
round  his  neck — it  was  his  dinner  hour,  too. 

"What's  the  matter  with  them  there  hogs?" 
he  demanded  truculently. 

We  said  we  were  hanged  if  we  knew. 

"Yuh  ain't  been  abusin'  them,  hev  yuh?"  he 
insisted. 

We  said  no,  that  we  hadn't  been  abusing  them. 
We  hadn't  even  spoken  disrespectfully  to  them. 
But  perhaps  they  were  annoyed  because  we  had 
forgotten  the  finger-bowls,  or  had  brought  them 
the  wrong  forks  for  the  salad,  or  had  committed 
some  other  social  solecism  of  a  like  nature.  The 
boss  turned  a  cold  and  fishy  eye  on  us. 

"If  yuh  ask  me,  pardner,"  he  said — he  always 
called  us  "pardner"  when  he  intended  to  be  par- 
ticularly offensive — "them  pigs'  sense  of  pro- 
priety is  plumb  offended  by  them  overalls  of 
yourn.  Them  pants  shore  do  look  as  if  you'd 
be'n  usin'  them  rough — doggone,  if  they  ain't 
enough  to  take  a  hog's  appetite  away." 

Right  there  is  where  we  lost  our  temper.  We 
said  that  perhaps  the  hogs  were  too  proud  to 
associate  with  us,  but  that  personally,  if  we  were 
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a  pig  of  truly  refined  nature  and  saw  a  face  like 
his  coming  around  with  a  napkin  tied  at  the 
back  of  its  neck,  we  would  go  over  to  the  near- 
est piece  of  barb-wire  fence  and  cut  our  throat 
on  it. 

Just  then  we  collided — we  collided  "plentiful 
and  frequent,"  to  adopt  the  picturesque  vernacu- 
lar of  the  district.  It  was  a  horrible  example 
for  the  splendid  animals  we  had  been  trying  to 
bring  up  according  to  the  gentle  precepts  of 
the  best  society.  In  fact,  the  whole  episode  is 
one  to  which  we  look  back  with  pain,  though 
the  swelling  on  our  right  eye  subsided  after  a 
time  and  the  green  and  purple  nuances  departed 
from  our  complexion. 

The  worst  of  it  all  is,  we  never  found  out  what 
those  pigs  developed  into.  We  are  still  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  result  of  the  great  experiment  in 
the  moral  uplift  of  pigdom.  But  perhaps  we'll 
be  able  to  get  a  pig  and  experiment  on  our  own 
account.  If  we  do,  we'll  tell  you  all  about  it. 
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TIME  was  when  the  pipe  was  regarded  as 
the  badge  of  the  proletariat,  persons  be- 
neath all  social  conventions,  and  visiting  English 
tourists,  who  are  presumably  above  them.  Pipes 
were  smoked  by  gentlemen  who  dug  up  your 
back-yard  or  came  to  mend  the  leak  in  the  kitch- 
en sink,  or  occasionally  by  other  gentlemen  in 
shaggy  suits  of  unbelievable  tweeds,  carrying 
bags  with  the  labels  of  half  the  hotels  in  the 
world  pasted  all  over  them.  But  no  one  be- 
tween these  two  social  extremes  would  have  been 
caught  walking  along  the  street  with  a  pipe — 
it  was  considered  more  respectable  to  be  caught 
with  a  "bun"  on. 

We  personally  have  seen  men  in  hotel  lobbies 
tapped  on  the  shoulder  and  told  that  they  must 
put  away  their  pipes  or  be  removed  from  the 
haughty  precincts  of  the  caravanserai.  It  was 
perfectly  good  form  and  according  to  the  rules, 
of  the  house  for  a  man  to  sit  there  and  smoke 
cigars  made  out  of  rope-ends  bound  with  cab- 
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bage-leaf,  or  cigarettes  that  suggested  goats  and 
camels  and  all  the  odoriferous  abominations  of 
the  Levant,  but  pipes — certainly  not! 

Your  pipe  might  have  been  made  of  briar- 
root  a  thousand  years  old  and  amber  more 
precious  than  rubies.  You  might  have  filled  it 
with  tobacco  that  a  Sultan  would  have  coveted 
for  his  hookah.  But,  if  you  smoked  that  pipe 
in  public,  you  were  a  navvy  and  a  bounder,  a 
low-lifer,  a  churl,  hind,  and  looby,  in  a  word  a 
slubbergullion.  And  naturally  one  would  not 
like  to  be  regarded  as  a  slubbergullion — not  by 
anybody  but  one's  wife,  perhaps. 

Not  even  wives  would  put  up  with  pipes  in 
those  happy  days  of  the  peaceful  past,  before  the 
world  knew  anything  of  Hindenburg  or  Henry 
Ford,  before  there  were  telephones  to  disturb 
one's  equanimity  or  Prohibition  to  take  the 
savor  out  of  one's  meals  and  the  life  out  of  con- 
versation. If  a  man  insisted  on  smoking  a  pipe 
in  his  own  home,  he  was  usually  allotted  a  dingy 
little  kennel  in  some  distant  part  of  the  house 
which  was  called  his  den.  Here  in  the  midst  of 
disembowelled  chairs  and  old  hat-boxes  and  de- 
cayed lawn-mowers  and  everything  else  that 
there  was  no  room  for  in  the  cellar,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  indulge  in  vulgar  nicotinian  orgies. 
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If  he  ever  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  come  out 
of  it  with  his  pipe,  he  was  immediately  shooed 
back  into  it  like  a  leper  breaking  quarantine. 

Married  men  weren't  even  allowed  to  smoke 
pipes  in  their  ordinary  clothes,  lest  the  hor- 
rendus  smell  of  pipe-smoke  should  cling  to 
them  and  contaminate  the  domestic  atmosphere. 
Careful  wives  saw  to  it  that  their  husbands  had 
weird  and  terrible  smoking-jackets,  that  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  made  out  of  discarded  por- 
tieres, and  fitted  as  though  they  had  been  in- 
tended for  the  little  boy  next  door.  We  have 
often  wondered  why  those  old-fashioned  smok- 
ing coats  were  always  several  sizes  too  small — 
probably  the  wife  bought  them  with  the  idea  of 
making  her  husband  so  uncomfortable  that  he 
couldn't  draw  a  breath. 

There  were  special  caps,  too — little  round 
affairs  of  shabby  velveteen — to  protect  a  man's 
hair  and  prevent  him  from  polluting  the  domes- 
tic pillow  with  the  dreadful  odor  of  pipes.  We 
even  knew  one  unfortunate  whose  wife  made 
him  wear  a  Turkish  fez,  which  suited  his  gen- 
eral style  of  architecture  about  as  well  as  a  lace 
mantilla.  Carpet  slippers  also  formed  part  of 
the  pipe-smoker's  compulsory  costume  as  a  rule. 
We  don't  recall  if  married  men  had  to  change 
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their  pants  before  they  were  allowed  to  make 
beasts  of  themselves  with  their  horrid  old  briars 
and  meerschaums,  but  we  presume  that  in  ex- 
treme cases  they  were.  They  were  lucky,  in 
fact,  not  to  be  put  into  striped  suits  with  broad 
arrows  all  over  the  back. 

How  all  that  has  been  changed! — possibly  the 
War  had  something  to  do  with  it.  The  pipe 
has  at  last  come  into  its  own.  Men  smoke  pipes 
anywhere  and  at  any  time.  They  display  them 
openly  and  with  brazen  pride.  A  man  who  is 
smoking  one  of  the  more  fashionable  and  ex- 
pensive makes  of  pipe  will  call  your  attention 
to  it  nowadays  with  as  much  swank  as  though 
it  were  a  new  car — and  some  of  the  fancy  pipes 
cost  almost  as  much.  We  have  seen  men  smok- 
ing pipes  at  afternoon  tea,  and  we  even  saw  one 
hardy  innovator  pull  a  stubby  briar  out  of  the 
tail  pocket  of  his  evening  coat. 

Even  wives  have  become  converted.  They 
now  regard  the  pipe  as  the  symbol  of  respecta- 
bility and  all  the  domestic  virtues.  When 
Fawther  sits  down  by  his  fireside  now — not  up 
in  the  stuffy  little  den  but  right  there  in  the 
living-room — the  children  run  to  get  him  his 
pipe,  while  Mawther  looks  on  with  dewy-eyed 
approval.  We  even  heard  a  wife  the  other  day 
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administer  to  her  husband  a  sharp  rebuke  be- 
cause he  was  smoking  a  cigar  in  the  house. 

"Why  don't  you  get  your  pipe?"  she  asked. 
"It  looks  ever  so  much  nicer,  and  it  doesn't  smell 
up  the  curtains  like  those  horrible  cigars." 

Wives  now  go  so  far  as  to  buy  pipes  for  their 
husbands  at  Christmas  time  or  on  their  birth- 
days. Of  course,  we  realize  that  this  practice 
will  contribute  very  little  to  the  increasing  vogue 
of  pipe-smoking.  It  is  a  wise  wife  who  knows 
a  good  pipe,  and  unfortunately  there  are  un- 
scrupulous makers  who  construct  monstrosities 
of  varnished  wood  and  gilt  bands  and  yellow 
celluloid  solely  for  the  Christmas  and  gift  trade. 

We  have  had  some  of  those  pipes — no,  no, 
friend  reader,  not  from  our  wife  or  wives.  They 
came  mostly  from  male  relatives  who  wished  us 
evil.  But  possibly  their  motives  were  better 
and  they  really  wanted  to  impress  on  our  youth- 
ful mind  the  perils  of  smoking.  They  almost 
succeeded,  until  we  arrived  at  sufficient  years 
and  discretion  to  refrain  from  trying  the  things. 
After  that  we  gave  them  to  other  people  on 
their  birthdays,  people  whose  abdominal  well- 
being  was  of  no  interest  to  us. 

Right  now  we  recall  one  pipe  which  came  to 
us  at  Christmas  from  an  uncle  who  lived  a  long 
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way  off  and  thus  ran  no  risk  of  being  around 
when  we  tried  to  smoke  it.  We  were  going  to 
college  then,  and  had  a  desire  to  be  one  of  those 
rough,  splendid  fellows  with  hearts  of  gold, 
whose  manners  are  somewhat  uncouth,  but  only 
because  they  scorn  petty  convention  and  are  all 
for  strength  and  honesty  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
A  pipe  seemed  to  go  with  such  a  character,  we 
felt,  and  then  this  pipe  came  along. 

It  was  a  beautiful  pipe  from  the  point  of  view 
of  architecture,  color,  and  trimmings — from 
every  point  of  view,  in  fact,  except  that  of 
smoking.  The  bowl  appeared  to  be  of  highly 
polished  mahogany.  The  mouthpiece  was  of 
clear  amber — or  so  we  thought  till  it  began  to 
melt  when  it  warmed  up.  The  band  was  pre- 
sumably of  gold.  There  was  even  a  little  gold 
cap  for  the  bowl.  It  worked  on  a  hinge  and 
would  be  excellent  to  keep  the  ashes  from  flying 
about  as  we  waved  the  pipe  in  our  more  ora- 
torical moments — those  rough,  vigorous  super- 
men we  had  in  mind  were  always  great  on 
oratory. 

With  fingers  trembling  in  eagerness  we 
crammed  huge  wads  of  tobacco  into  the  capa- 
cious maw  of  that  gorgeous  pipe — it  held  about 
a  pound — and  then  we  lit  it  right  there  beside 
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the  Christmas  tree.  We  couldn't  wait.  Slowly 
and  luxuriously  we  drew  several  long  puffs,  and 
then  doubts  began  to  assail  us.  There  was  a 
curious  taste  and  an  odor  of  varnish  about  the 
smoke,  as  though  someone  had  tossed  a  paint- 
brush into  the  fire-place.  The  mouth-piece  too, 
had  a  flavor  all  its  own,  a  distinctly  resinous 
flavor.  It  was  disturbing,  but  naturally  we  were 
not  discouraged.  We  put  it  down  as  part  of  the 
mysterious  and  painful  process  of  breaking  a 
pipe  in,  and  went  on  with  the  operation,  in  spite 
of  the  appeals  and  nasty  remarks  of  the  family. 

No  one  but  a  very  young  person  bent  on  be- 
ing a  shaggy  superman  would  have  tried  to 
finish  that  first  pipeful  of  tobacco.  We  could 
feel  ourself  growing  rather  chilly,  the  chill  be- 
ing associated,  curiously  enough,  with  a  great 
deal  of  perspiration  on  the  brow.  The  people 
around  us  seemed  to  our  strained  gaze  to  be  very 
pale  and  rather  greenish.  Everything  about  us 
grew  strangely  quiet  and  queer,  as  though  we 
were  a  long  way  off  looking  and  listening 
through  a  haze.  We  felt  coming  upon  us  the 
desire  to  be  alone. 

We  went  up  to  our  room  and  locked  the  door 
and  lay  down  on  the  bed  and  hoped  we  would 
die.  We  also  hoped  that  uncle  would  die — as 
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painfully  as  possible.  But  before  we  passed 
quite  away  from  this  world,  we  had  one  sacred 
duty  to  perform.  We  saw  it  and  we  did  it.  We 
tottered  over  to  the  window,  threw  up  the  sash, 
and  then  pitched  that  hand-painted  pipe  far  out 
into  the  street.  We  saw  it  hit  a  cab-horse  on  the 
head  before  we  lost  consciousness.  Possibly  it 
hurt  the  poor  horse,  but  we  knew  that  it  was 
nothing  to  the  way  it  would  hurt  him  if  he  tried 
to  smoke  it.  We  didn't  write  uncle  to  thank 
him.  Nothing  but  the  feeling  that  he  didn't 
eat  candy  prevented  us  from  sending  him  a  box 
— poisoned ! 

Not  for  years  after  did  we  own  a  pipe.  We 
lost  interest  in  them  somehow.  In  fact,  we 
gave  up  all  idea  of  being  a  rough  diamond.  We 
felt  that  the  role  did  not  suit  our  temperament. 
We  resolved  instead  to  be  a  polished  man  of 
the  world,  one  of  those  cold  smiling  devils,  with 
the  manners  of  Lord  Chesterfield — you  know, 
the  sort  of  man  whose  heart  has  been  blighted 
by  unfortunate  experiences  with  women,  and  so 
goes  through  the  world  without  hope  or  faith  in 
anything,  but  with  consummate  grace  and  with 
an  unfailing  taste  in  clothes.  Such  men  always 
smoke  cigarettes,  and  to  cigarettes  we  immedi- 
ately turned.  At  least,  they  were  easier  to  smoke. 

Of  course,  when  we  became  a  newspaperman 
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—perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say, 
when  we  went  to  work  on  a  newspaper — we  had 
to  take  up  a  pipe  again.  It  is  part  of  the  edito- 
rial costume,  so  to  speak.  As  the  movies  have 
proved  to  millions  of  spectators,  no  honest-to- 
gawd  journalist  would  ever  dream  of  sitting 
down  to  work  with  his  coat  on  or  without  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth — preferably  a  corn-cob. 

When  we  started  to  break  into  newspaper- 
work,  therefore,  we  began  also  to  break  in 
several  refractory  pipes.  It  was  a  terrible 
struggle — especially  the  pipes.  There  were 
times  when  we  feared  that  our  constitution 
would  give  out,  and  we  would  have  to  go  into 
the  ministry  or  some  other  profession  where 
pipe-smoking  wasn't  essential.  But  we  perse- 
vered, though  we  will  probably  never  be  the 
same  man  again,  and  our  perseverance  finally 
prevailed,  as  perseverance  is  bound  to  do,  ac- 
cording to  the  copy-book  maxims  of  our  youth. 
Unfortunately,  our  perseverance  has  always 
been  more  successful  in  the  matter  of  acquiring 
bad  habits  than  in  other  and  more  commendable 
directions. 

Now  we  have  a  rack  of  pipes  about  six  feet 
long — pipes  that  are  so  strong  that  not  even  our 
landlady  dares  dust  them,  for  fear  they  will 
bite  her.  But  we  will  have  to  tell  about  them 
some  other  time. 
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WE  called  on  a  business  friend  of  ours — no, 
no,  not  to  borrow  money.  Besides,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  us,  he  started  in  to  tell  us  how  bad 
times  were  and  how  hard  he  found  it  to  get 
money  from  the  banks. 

"Only  the  other  day,"  he  said,  with  the  look  of 
a  hurt  child  in  his  beautiful  eyes,  "I  dropped 
in  on  my  banker  to  get  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
to  build  an  addition  to  the  factory,  and  he  had 
the  nerve  to  tell  me  he  was  sorry,  but — " 

Horrible,  wasn't  it?  No  wonder  the  tired 
business  man  is  tired,  with  the  banks  acting  like 
that  and  denying  him  those  little  opportunities 
to  make  twenty  per  cent,  or  so  on  someone  else's 
money. 

We  tried  to  tell  our  friend  how  shocked  we 
were  to  hear  of  this  commercial  Prussianism. 
But  we  doubt  if  our  horror  seemed  entirely 
genuine.  You  see,  we  couldn't  help  thinking 
that  if  we  were  to  go  in  to  our  banker — one  of 
our  bankers,  that  is — and  ask  him  for  fifty  or 
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sixty  dollars,  not  to  speak  of  thousands,  he 
wouldn't  say  he  was  sorry.  He  would  simply 
ring  a  bell  and  a  large  colored  porter  would 
drop  us  out  of  a  front  window  on  to  the  street. 

But  we  didn't  intend  to  talk  about  money — 
depressing  the  way  those  financial  considerations 
will  obtrude  themselves!  We  really  set  out  to 
tell  about  our  friend's  shoes.  They  were  the 
first  thing  that  struck  us  as  we  entered  his  office 
—we  speak  metaphorically,  of  course.  They 
were  on  his  desk. 

Our  friend  is  not  a  particularly  large  man, 
but  they  were  the  biggest  pair  of  soles  we  have 
seen  in  years.  In  fact,  they  looked  more  like  a 
couple  of  those  shields  the  Zulu  chiefs  used  to 
sport  on  field-days.  They  had  no  heels,  and  they 
were  shaped  so  that  a  man  seemed  to  be  pigeon- 
toed  no  matter  how  he  placed  them. 

When  our  friend  emerged  from  behind  them, 
in  order  to  shake  us  by  the  hand  and  tell  us  how 
hard  up  he  was,  we  saw  that  they  were  low  shoes 
—Oxfords,  that  is,  though  built  on  lines  not 
usually  associated  with  that  haunt  of  classic 
culture.  They  reminded  us  of  pictures  we  have 
seen  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  only  these  contrivances 
weren't  held  on  with  puckering  strings  like  his. 

All  through  the  financial  conversation  retailed 
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above  we  couldn't  keep  our  eyes  off  his  feet. 
Finally,  we  burst  into  speech,  though  politeness 
dictated  that  we  should  refrain  from  person- 
alities of  that  sort.  But  then  we  are  never  polite 
to  capitalists — it  makes  them  haughty. 

"What's  the  idea,  Alf?"  we  asked,  pointing 
to  the  nearest  sector  of  one  of  them.  "What  are 
you  trying  to  do — wear  out  a  couple  of  your  old 
suit-cases?" 

"Well,  what's  wrong  with  that  shoe?"  he  de- 
manded in  a  very  chilly  tone,  lifting  it  on  to 
his  knee  and  examining  it  intently,  as  though 
he  had  never  noticed  it  before. 

"Oh,  nothing,  nothing,"  we  hastened  to  ex- 
plain, "it's  probably  a  very  nice  shoe  if  you  have 
to  wear  that  kind.  But  what  happened  to  your 
feet  to  spread  them  out  like  that?  Something 
run  over  them? — or  are  you  getting  gout?" 

"Let  me  tell  you  something,  my  boy — " 

Whenever  our  friend  calls  us  his  "boy,"  and 
leans  over  the  desk  and  shakes  his  finger  at  us 
in  that  way,  we  know  he  intends  to  be  stern  with 
us  for  our  own  good.  That  is  his  way  of  setting 
out  to  flash  light  into  the  dingy  recesses  of  our 
intellectual  cavity. 

Well,  he  told  us  all  about  those  shoes.  It  seems 
that  they  are  a  new  foot-health  shoe,  which  is 
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going  to  revolutionize  the.  whole  science  of  f  oot- 
ology,  or  whatever  they  call  it.  When  people 
find  out  about  those  shoes,  according  to  our 
friend,  they  will  promptly  pitch  all  their  old, 
unscientific,  toe-pinching  shoes  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  will  rush  down-town — in  their  stock- 
ing feet,  we  presume — and  buy  the  only  shoes 
that  really  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  natural 
foot. 

Our  friend  proved  it  by  diagrams.  He  had 
a  whole  drawer  full  of  illustrations  and  litera- 
ture on  the  subject.  First  he  showed  us  the 
perfect  human  foot,  as  exemplified  in  babies  and 
in  African  savages — those  faddists  always  prefer 
extremes. 

"Now,  there's  the  foot  as  it  ought  to  be,"  he 
said  in  triumph.  "There's  the  foot  that  has 
never  been  squeezed  out  of  shape." 

We  said  that  the  babies'  feet  were  all  right, 
but  that,  personally,  we  had  been  unable  to  re- 
tain either  the  pink  tootsies  or  the  innocence  of 
our  extreme  childhood.  And  as  for  the  African 
savages,  we  could  easily  understand  that  their 
feet  had  never  been  squeezed — nothing  but  a 
pair  of  sliding  doors  or  a  couple  of  freight-cars 
could  squeeze  anything  so  wide.  They  were 
about  the  size  of  flagstones. 
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"But  why  the  dickens  should  anyone  want  feet 
like  that?"  we  asked. 

"Well,  perhaps  they  are  a  bit  big,"  he  ad- 
mitted grudgingly,  "but  then  look  at  the  mag- 
nificent development  of  the  arch  and  the  mus- 
cles. No  foot-troubles  there,  my  boy." 

We  said  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  looked 
rather  flat  to  us,  but  that  in  any  case  we  wouldn't 
have  them,  no  matter  how  well-developed  they 
were.  What's  the  use  of  cultivating  feet  that 
you  couldn't  drag  through  the  doorway  of  a 
limousine?  No  wonder  African  savages  won't 
wear  pants. 

"The  whole  trouble  with  fellows  like  you,  my 
boy,"  said  our  friend  sternly,  "is  that  you  are 
always  thinking  about  style  and  appearances. 
So  you  go  to  work  and  jam  your  feet  into  dainty 
little  shoes,  and — " 

We  coyly  got  our  Number  Tens  as  far  under 
our  chair  as  possible,  and  said  that  "perhaps  we 
did  devote  a  little  too  much  thought  to  the 
daintiness  of  our  footwear.  But,  doggone  it, 
the  girls  insisted  on  us  looking  nice,  so  what 
could  we  do?" 

"And  that's  the  result,"  said  our  friend,  dis- 
playing some  rather  horrible  illustrations  of  the 
kind  you  can  see  hanging  in  any  chiropodist's 
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window.  "That's  what  your  feet  look  like  when 
you  take  your  shoes  off." 

This  was  too  much,  reader,  altogether  too 
much.  We  said  so — summoning  to  our  aid  a 
few  gems  of  style  we  had  recently  heard  a  motor- 
man  use  to  an  automobilist  who  had  just  run 
over  the  fender  of  the  car.  We  said  our  feet 
were  a  darn  sight  better-looking  than  his,  even 
if  he  did  go  about  in  moccasins  all  year  round. 

Then  he  got  mad.  He  said  that  rather  than 
suffer  the  agony  visible  in  every  step  we  took  he 
would  go  barefoot  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
said  he  would  rather  have  wooden  legs  than  a 
pair  of  poor  crippled  props  like  ours.  He  also 
said  that  his  feet  weren't  more  than  half  the  size 
of  ours  and  were  twice  as  handsome. 

Well,  you  know,  friend  reader,  there  is  only 
one  way  to  settle  a  dispute  of  this  sort,  and  that 
is  to  make  a  showing.  When  a  couple  of  men 
start  "raising"  one  another  like  that,  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  lay  down  one's  hand — or 
foot,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  about  two  minutes  we  were  both  prancing 
around  that  office  in  our  bare  feet,  shouting  and 
gesticulating  like  a  couple  of  banana-cart  men 
in  a  collision.  All  we  needed  were  a  few  rings 
on  our  toes  and  jewelled  anklets  to  make  us  re- 
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semble  a  pair  of  classical  dancers.  With  gauze 
trousers  and  a  frill  or  two,  we  would  have  passed 
for  a  section  of  the  Russian  ballet. 

Right  in  the  midst  of  it,  Alf  s  stenographer 
came  in,  a  tall,  bony  girl  with  glasses.  Alf  s 
wife  picks  his  lady-typists,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge.  This  saves  Alf  a  lot  of  trouble — a  lot 
of  trouble  picking  them,  that  is. 

Well,  when  Alf  s  stenographer  saw  us  both, 
she  gave  a  sniff  that  almost  shook  her  back-hair 
down.  She  also  glared  at  us  personally  in  a 
most  unpleasant  fashion.  She  seemed  to  think 
we  had  been  smuggling  liquor  in.  Then  she 
stalked  majestically  out — probably  to  'phone 
Alf  s  wife.  Alf  will  have  to  fire  that  girl  in  the 
interest  of  office  discipline. 

We  left  almost  immediately.  Alf  seemed  to 
want  us  to  go.  We  left  in  such  a  hurry  we  al- 
most took  our  socks  and  shoes  out  to  the  elevator 
to  put  them  on.  But  we  won  that  contest — we 
won  it  by  one  hole  less  in  our  socks. 

We  are  not  going  to  buy  any  of  those  foot- 
health  shoes.  Not  for  ours,  dear  reader,  so  long 
as  we  can  manage  somehow  or  other  to  hobble 
about  on  our  poor  round  feet.  We  will  continue 
to  buy  unhealthy  shoes  that  look  good — for  a 
few  days,  anyhow. 
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Once  we  bought  a  pair  of  shoes  with  no  other 
idea  than  honest  comfort — only  once.  They 
were  of  white  canvas  and  were  built  on  the  lines 
of  a  boat-house.  They  were  comfortable  all 
right,  so  far  as  the  feet  were  concerned,  but  they 
caused  such  acute  distress  of  mind  that  we  gave 
up  wearing  them  after  a  week  or  so.  We  never 
realized  how  many  humorists  we  were  acquaint- 
ed with  until  we  started  pushing  those  shoes 
around  town. 

The  last  straw  was  deposited  one  day  when 
we  were  standing  on  a  corner  waiting  for  a  car. 
Two  young  ladies  of  rather  pronounced  style 
were  also  waiting.  They  wore  ostrich  plumes 
and  a  good  deal  of  gum — but  it  didn't  interfere 
with  their  speech. 

"Say,  Maudie,  if  you  had  them  shoes,"  said 
the  one  with  the  more  active  piece  of  gum,  "you 
could  put  rockers  on  them  and  they'd  be  great 
for  the  twins." 

We  didn't  look  around,  but  we  knew  they 
were  talking  about  us.  We  knew  it  by  the  way 
they  laughed.  That  night  we  asked  our  land- 
lady to  give  the  shoes  to  the  washwoman. 

"But  what  do  you  want  her  to  do  with  them," 
said  our  landlady  in  the  tactless  manner  which 
even  the  best  of  women  display  at  times. 
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We  suggested  that  she  might  put  them  in  the 
window  with  geraniums  in  them — see  Hints  to 
Housekeepers  in  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Since  then  we  have  bought  shoes  for  good 
looks  solely — also  about  a  size  too  small.  There 
is  nothing  like  teaching  your  feet  the  way  they 
should  go.  Of  course,  they  make  walking  a  lit- 
tle harder  sometimes.  But  what's  the  sense  of 
walking  when  your  friends  have  motor-cars? — 
we  select  friends  on  that  basis. 

Our  sympathies  are  entirely  with  the  girls  in 
the  matter  of  footwear.  The  little  dears  are 
quite  right.  Think  of  marrying  a  woman  who 
wore  commonsense  shoes  and  low  heels!  That 
sort  of  woman  would  walk  in  Suffrage  parades 
and  make  her  husband  carry  a  banner.  She 
would  set  him  to  washing  the  dishes  and  would 
forbid  smoking  in  the  house.  And  if  he  came 
home  after  ten  at  night,  Heaven  only  knows 
what  she'd  do — probably  step  on  his  Adam's- 
apple. 

No,  no,  girls,  nothing  like  that!  If  you  want 
us — (we  pause  for  a  reply.  What,  none?  Oh, 
well,  probably  their  blushes  are  speaking  for 
them) — anyway,  we  hope  you'll  go  on  squeezing 
your  cute  little  number  fours  into  cute  little  num- 
ber twos,  as  of  yore. 
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We  also  trust  that  you  will  continue  to  wear 
pumps,  which  are  unhealthy,  and  those  very 
thin  silk  stockings,  which  are  not  altogether 
proper.  They  look  nice  at  any  rate,  no  matter 
what  the  moral-reformers  may  say  of  them — 
nasty  wretches ! 
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PERSONALLY  we  are  very  fond  of  pic- 
tures— especially  "noods."  That's  why  we 
waste  so  much  time  over  fashion  magazines — 
those  with  illustrated  corset  ads.  In  fact,  on  re- 
ferring to  the  pictures  we  have  clipped  from 
them  and  pasted  in  our  scrap-book,  we  feel  that 
the  time  has  not  been  altogether  wasted.  Our 
friends  have  much  innocent  joy  of  our  collection. 
They  linger  over  our  lingerie  books  so  to  speak. 

Our  room  is  also  full  of  pictures — mostly  lit- 
tle glimpses  of  Grecian  life.  We  have  Greeks 
going  to  the  bath,  in  the  bath,  and  coming  out  of 
the  bath.  We  have  them  colored  and  in  plain 
sepia  tones.  We  have  them  by  artists  of  varied 
nationality  and  technique.  But  in  all  the  pic- 
tures the  costume  is  the  same — a  naturally  warm 
and  beautiful  climate. 

When  an  ancient  Greek  or  Greekess  decided 
to  take  a  bath — and  we  have  never  seen  pictures 
of  them  doing  anything  else — their  procedure 
was  simple  and  arresting.  In  fact,  arresting  is 
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the  least  that  would  happen  if  anyone  tried  it 
nowadays.  But  they  had  no  purity  leagues  or 
sex-hygiene  in  those  distant  times  to  destroy 
their  idyllic  innocence. 

So  the  ancient  Greek  lady — the  word  "an- 
cient" applies  merely  to  the  historical  period, 
and  not  at  all  to  the  age  of  the  pulchritudinous 
persons  in  the  pictures — the  ancient  Greek,  we 
repeat,  noting  that  it  was  Saturday  and  a  nice 
warm  afternoon,  walked  up  on  the  roof  of  the 
house  and  pitched  all  her  clothes  over  into  the 
alley.  Then  in  a  leisurely  way  she  strolled 
down-stairs  to  the  swimming  tank  in  the  parlor, 
where  her  husband  and  her  friends  were  splash- 
ing merrily  about  or  getting  ready  to  go  in. 

Judging  from  the  works  of  art  that  decorate 
our  walls,  the  ancient  Greeks  had  no  use  for 
bathing-suits,  two-piece  or  otherwise.  They 
didn't  even  wear  a  bath-towel,  or  a  bar  of  soap. 
Theirs  seems  a  very  healthful  and  convenient 
point  of  view,  though  personally  we  wrap  our- 
self  up  in  Turkish  slippers,  pyjamas,  a  bath- 
robe with  a  hood  on  it,  two  towels  and  a  soap- 
box. And  even  then  we  blush  violently  if  any- 
one happens  to  see  us  on  our  way  to  our  ab- 
lutions. Such  is  the  purifying  influence  of  a 
pious  upbringing  and  an  acquaintance  with 
Eugenist  literature. 
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We  have  also  on  the  walls  of  our  boudoir 
several  large  photographs  of  modern  classical 
dancers  in  action — the  action  being  the  only 
thing  between  them  and  pleuro-pneumonia. 

We  have  had  complaints  about  them.  Our 
landlady  said  she  didn't  mind  them  herself  so 
much,  though  she  thought  a  few  nice  colored 
pictures  of  the  saints — Saint  Cecilia,  for  in- 
stance, or  Saint  Sebastian  with  the  arrows  stick- 
ing in  him — would  be  far  more  appropriate. 
But  she  said  the  char-ladies  were  objecting.  One 
of  them  demanded  extra  money  for  sweeping 
out  our  room,  as  a  salve  to  her  bruised  sensi- 
bilities. In  her  virtuous  horror  she  even  went 
so  far  as  to  purloin  a  gold-filled  scarf-pin — 
feeling,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  for  no  good  pur- 
pose we  decorated  ourself  with  such  jewelry. 

All  this  has  precious  little  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject of  painters  and  paintings,  which  we  had  in 
mind  when  we  picked  a  title  for  this  article.  We 
began  with  an  account  of  our  Art  collection, 
however,  to  show  the  reader  that  we  have  a  soul 
which  responds  quickly  to  the  appeal  of  pic- 
torial beauty — especially  the  statuesque  blond 
beauties  in  those  Grecian  Y.W.C.A.'s.  It  also 
shows  that  we  have  something  of  the  picture- 
collector's  passion.  We  have  even  collected  a 
few  out  of  the  Police  Gazette. 
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Furthermore,  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to 
know  several  artists — splendid,  democratic 
chaps  they  are!  No  "side"  to  them  at  all.  They 
would  just  as  soon  smoke  our  tobacco  as  their 
own — prefer  it,  in  fact.  And  they  are  not  hard 
to  know.  Easiest  thing  in  the  world!  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  walk  right  up  and  say  you  have 
admired  their  pictures  for  years  and  been  yearn- 
ing to  tell  them  so,  and  they  will  love  you.  They 
won't  stop  to  ask  your  name.  They  will  recog- 
nize you  at  once  as  a  true  connoisseur  and  a 
spiritual  brother.  They  may  even  consent  to 
sell  you  something. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  confess  that  we 
were  a  little  disappointed  at  first.  We  had  some 
vague  idea  that  artists  were  slender,  graceful 
chaps,  with  soft  Vandyke  beards,  long  white 
fingers,  long  wavy  hair,  loose  pants,  looser  ties, 
and  velvet  coats.  We  had  expected  them  to 
drink  nothing  but  absinthe,  smoke  nothing  but 
cigarettes  in  long  holders,  and  talk  nothing  but 
chiaroscura,  tone-values,  luminosity,  premier 
coup,  plein  air,  and  similar  confusing  subjects 
to  the  layman. 

They  aren't  like  that  at  all — so  different,  in 
fact,  that  we  were  utterly  flummoxed,  not  to  say 
chap-fallen,  dumfounded,  and  flabbergasted. 
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They  look  like  prize-fighters,  farmers,  fire- 
rangers,  blacksmiths,  anything  but  the  romantic 
and  aesthetic  princes  of  the  palette  we  had  ex- 
pected. They  wear  rough  tweeds,  smoke  vil- 
lainous tobacco  in  lethal  pipes,  drink  beer,  and 
talk  mostly  about  the  critics  they  have  thrown 
downstairs  and  the  bullies  they  have  beaten  up 
in  rural  bars.  It's  the  new  movement  in  Art — 
the  back-to-nature  stuff,  you  know. 

In  the  old  days  painters  painted  in  studios. 
If  they  were  poor  young  painters,  they  took  a 
picturesque  and  rather  chilly  attic  somewhere, 
and  furnished  it  with  bills,  bottles,  a  broken 
easel,  a  large  number  of  sketches  and  pastiches 
and  croquls  and  things  with  French  names,  such 
as  grisettes — also  dreams,  song,  and  love.  If 
they  were  rich  young  painters — but  then,  of 
course,  they  never  were. 

When  they  wanted  to  paint  a  picture,  they  just 
sent  out  for  a  model,  and — but  you  know  how 
differently  painters  look  at  nudes  and  that  sort 
of  thing  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  take 
a  purely  artistic  view  of — well,  let  us  say  models. 
It  may  be  very  hard  for  our  he-readers 
to  believe  this,  especially  those  who  belong  to 
vestry-boards  and  moral-reform  committees. 
But  we  know  it  to  be  true.  Painters  themselves 
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have  told  us  so,  and  they  wouldn't  lie  about  a 
thing  like  that  Besides,  at  other  times  it  is  part 
of  their  professional  pride  to  pose  as  very  dog- 
gish dogs  indeed. 

The  new  Canadian  school  has  changed  all 
this — this  working  in  a  studio,  we  mean.  They 
still  have  studios.  Naturally  they  must  have 
some  place  to  sleep  and  give  five-o'clock  teas. 
But  they  don't  paint  there  any  more.  They 
don't  even  like  to  show  their  work  there,  because 
you  can't  get  far  enough  away  from  it  to  see 
it  in  its  true  proportion  and  color — about  a  hun- 
dred yards  is  a  good  safe  distance  for  the  average 
modern  painting. 

When  your  up-to-the-moment  Canadian 
artist  decides  to  wreak  his  soul  on  canvas,  he 
puts  on  a  pair  of  Strathcona  boots,  rolls  up  his 
blanket  and  beans  enough  to  last  three  months, 
takes  a  rifle  and  a  paddle,  and  hikes  for  the 
northern  woods.  He  can't  work  this  side  of  the 
Height  of  Land.  The  only  rivers  worth  paint- 
ing, from  his  robust  point  of  view,  are  those 
which  run  down  to  Hudson's  Bay.  He  can't 
work  in  peace  unless  he  has  a  bear  trying  to  steal 
his  bacon  or  a  moose  breathing  heavily  down 
his  neck. 

That's  why  the  coming  Canadian  artist  is  al- 
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ways  such  a  husky  fellow.  He  can't  be  anything 
else  and  stand  the  strain — the  strain  of  eating 
his  own  cooking,  for  one  thing.  He  also  has  to 
be  very  strong  to  splash  the  pigment  about  as  he 
does.  Old-style  painters  used  to  be  sparing  of 
color — probably  on  account  of  the  expense. 
But  these  modern  chaps  bring  joy  to  the  hearts 
of  dealers  in  artists'  supplies.  They  evidently 
mix  their  paint  on  a  big  flat  rock,  and  throw  it 
on  with  a  scoop-shovel.  It's  a  great  way  to  get 
unpremeditated  effects. 

We  have  never  seen  one  of  these  young  lions 
of  modern  art  at  work — they  go  such  a  long  way 
off,  and  they  are  so  secret  about  it.  We  could 
understand  the  secrecy  better  if  they  had  a  few 
nymphs  posing  for  them  in  the  woods — the  un- 
tutored rural  cop  or  game-warden,  however, 
might  not  take  a  purely  artistic  view  of  the  mat- 
ter. But  these  chaps  don't  paint  nymphs.  They 
paint  rocks  and  waterfalls.  Why  throw  a  veil 
of  mystery  over  one's  artistic  relations  with  an 
old  barn  or  a  ragged  pine? 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  judge  from  their  paint- 
ings how  they  go  to  work.  It  is  no  strain  for 
even  the  untrained  imagination  to  visualize  the 
scene.  One  glance  at  a  sure-'nuff  masterpiece 
of  the  newest  school,  and  you  can  see  the  painter 
in  the  full  flush  of  inspiration. 
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Stretching  his  canvas  between  a  couple  of 
hardy  pines,  and  disposing  his  colors  about  him 
in  buckets,  the  modern  young  master  strips  to 
the  waist  and  seizes  his  palette  in  his  right  hand 
— or  his  left,  in  case  he  is  left-handed.  To  scoop 
up  a  palette  full  of  purple  or  saffron  pigment 
and  hurl  it  at  the  canvas  is  the  work  of  a  second 
— the  purple  is  to  represent  snow.  Then  a  splash 
of  emerald  oxide  or  rose  madder — whichever  is 
handiest — and  the  fine  frenzy  of  creation  is  upon 
him. 

The  air  is  full  of  paint,  the  canvas  bangs  and 
bulges,  there  is  a  noise  of  beating  carpets,  the 
birds  flee  affrighted,  the  pines  groan  and  strain, 
the  bears  shamble  off  in  terror  at  the  thought  of 
what  they  would  look  like  if  they  got  in  the  line 
of  fire,  all  nature  shudders  in  expectation. 

Finally,  the  buckets  are  all  empty,  the  canvas 
is  all  plastered,  and  the  artist  stands  panting  and 
happy.  He  has  expressed  himself.  Scraping 
the  larger  gobs  off  the  canvas — also  off  the  ad- 
jacent landscape — with  a  palette-knife,  the  artist 
decides  to  call  the  picture  "Dawn"  or  "Evening 
Star"  or  something  similarly  poetic.  Then  he 
refreshes  his  aching  muscles  in  the  river.  As 
we  stated  above,  the  truly  modern  Canadian 

artist  has  to  be  husky. 
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Of  course,  we  don't  mean  to  imply  that  all 
artists  work  after  this  strenuous  method.  There 
are  old-fashioned  painters  even  yet,  who  paint 
in  old-fashioned  ways.  Their  snow  isn't  scar- 
let, suggesting  that  something  bled  to  death  just 
before  the  artist  came  along.  Their  grass  isn't 
blue;  their  rivers  are  seldom  purple.  Their 
trees  bear  a  distinct  resemblance  to  trees,  and 
not  to  the  explosion  of  a  mine  during  the  attack 
on  the  Hindenburg  line. 

But  then,  as  we  stated  above,  they  are  old- 
fashioned  and  are  not  trumpeting  to  the  world 
the  arrival  of  the  new  art.  In  fact,  some  of 
these  fossil  survivals  of  the  glacial  period  of 
painting  haven't  discovered  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  new  art  at  all.  They  still  regard  the 
old  masters  as  masters — the  poor  simps ! 

Personally,  we  are  not  taking  sides — certainly 
not  against  a  lot  of  brawny  buckoes  who  spend 
their  summers  wrestling  with  black  bears  and 
wild-cats  somewhere  on  the  Abitibi.  Besides, 
there  is  something  very  cheering  about  those 
modern  pictures — so  long  as  you  don't  try  to 
find  out  what  they  mean.  They  startle  you,  but 
they  also  liven  you  up — something  like  a  hand- 
grenade. 
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WHEN  it  comes  to  a  fondness  for  music, 
we  take  a  back  seat  for  no  man — no  lay- 
man, that  is.  Of  course,  we  don't  pretend  to 
compete  in  appreciation  with  professionals. 
For  one  thing,  their  language  confuses  us  dread- 
fully. Besides,  they  are  always  developing  new 
enthusiasms  and  a  new  point  of  view.  Just  as 
soon  as  any  particular  composer  or  any  particu- 
lar kind  of  music  becomes  fairly  popular,  just  as 
soon  as  fellows  like  ourself  begin  to  discover  a 
liking  for  it,  the  real  professional  hastens  into 
some  new  section  of  musical  territory,  where  the 
ground  is  more  uneven  and  the  going  harder. 
The  professional  is  a  sort  of  frontiersman  who 
can't  stand  neighbors  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
him. 

Personally,  we  are  the  sort  of  music-lover 
who  says  he  doesn't  pretend  to  know  much  about 
music  but  knows  what  he  likes,  though  naturally 
we  would  never  dream  of  repeating  this  atro- 
cious platitude  to  one  of  the  true  "cognoscenti" 
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— it  always  makes  them  look  as  if  they  had  just 
found  a  woolly  caterpillar  in  the  salad.  In  ad- 
dition to  knowing  what  we  like,  we  like  what 
we  know.  Possibly  this  is  the  real  basic  dif- 
ference between  the  lay  and  professional  points 
of  view.  The  layman  likes  the  stuff  he  knows, 
the  pieces  he  has  heard  over  and  over  again.  He 
takes  with  difficulty  to  new  composers  and  un- 
familiar modes.  The  professional,  on  the  other 
hand,  likes  best  what  he  doesn't  know.  Just  as 
soon  as  he  becomes  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
anything,  he  begins  to  discover  that  there  isn't 
much  in  it  after  all. 

You  remember  the  tremendous  pother  all  the 
elect  made  a  few  years  ago  about  Debussy,  how 
they  raved  about  the  subtlety  and  originality  of 
his  style,  the  beautiful  impressionism  of  his  emo- 
tional "nuances,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  The 
rest  of  us  were  a  bit  sceptical  at  first  and  in- 
clined to  make  bad  jokes  about  musical  moon- 
shine and  the  afternoon  emotions  of  young  fauns. 
But  by  dint  of  hearing  it  played  we  developed  a 
liking  for  that  wistful  and  elusive  music — it  af- 
fects one  like  eating  marshmallows  rather  sadly 
in  the  park  at  twilight — and  immediately  the 
professional  connoisseurs  retired  in  disgust. 
They  now  treat  poor  Debussy  as  though  he  were 
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a  French  salon-version  of  Irving  Berlin.  Just 
at  present  they  are  boosting  Stravinsky  and 
Schonberg  and  other  musical  Bolsheviks,  but  so 
far  we  personally  are  having  no  trouble  holding 
out  against  their  insidious  propaganda. 

Of  course,  we  may  come  to  Scriabine  and  the 
rest  of  them  in  time — next  to  changing  one's 
clothes  the  most  interesting  thing  in  life  is 
changing  one's  mind — for  not  even  the  most 
inveterate  layman  can  set  limits  to  the  curious 
impulses  which  serve  him  for  taste.  Well  do 
we  recall  the  time  when  we  used  to  go  about 
humming  and  whistling  "Love  Me  and  the 
World  is  Mine."  Now  when  the  shock  of  cold 
water  in  the  morning  urges  to  song,  we  roar  a 
few  bars  from  Rodolphe's  narrative  in  "La  Bo- 
heme."  It  is  the  only  bit  of  Puccini  we  can 
recall  at  will — but  then  all  Puccini's  tunes  sound 
alike  to  us.  If  we  go  on  broadening  musically, 
we  may  finally  get  to  the  point  where  we  will 
give  ablutionary  versions  of  some  of  Maurice 
Ravel's  songs — the  only  drawback  to  this  would 
be  that  our  landlady  would  probably  put  us 
out. 

To  show  how  determined  we  are  in  the  pur- 
suit of  musical  culture,  we  may  state  that  we 
have  lately  taken  to  going  to  chamber-music 
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concerts.  We  can't  say  that  we  are  as  yet  very 
happy  there,  but  we  are  persevering.  We  re- 
call the  struggle  we  had  to  resign  ourself  to 
grand  opera  and  we  are  encouraged. 

The  first  opera  we  attended  was  a  terrible 
ordeal — all  through  it  we  had  the  ghastly  feel- 
ing that  we  might  burst  out  into  unseemly 
laughter  at  any  moment.  But  we  stuck  the  show 
through,  and  we  kept  on  going  to  opera — every 
time  there  were  a  couple  of  tickets  loose  around 
the  newspaper  office — and  finally  we  reached  the 
stage  where  we  could  see  a  dying  hero  or  hero- 
ine sit  up  and  sing  for  twenty  minutes,  in  a  voice 
that  could  be  heard  out  on  the  passing  street- 
cars, without  our  turning  a  single  artistic  hair. 
We  got  ourself  into  the  operatic  frame  of  mind, 
so  to  speak,  being  that  form  of  trance  in  which 
an  obese  Italian  tenor  fifty-six  years  old  looks  to 
the  victim  like  a  romantic  young  stripling — at 
least,  while  he  sings. 

It  may  seem  to  the  reader,  who  is  possibly  a 
hopeful  Philistine  like  ourself,  that  chamber 
music — trios  and  quartettes  and  that  sort  of 
thing — shouldn't  be  much  more  difficult  to  get 
hardened  to  than  opera.  But  we  seem  to  be 
having  rather  a  tough  time  with  it.  Incident- 
ally, when  we  speak  of  quartettes  we  mean  in- 
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strumental  quartettes.  We  would  not  like  to  be 
understood  as  referring  to  the  other  kind,  where 
four  gentlemen  in  evening  suits  put  their  heads 
as  close  together  as  their  physical  differences 
will  permit,  and  bellow  "The  Old  Folks  at 
Home"  and  "Ro-hocked  in  the  Cra-hadle  of  the 
Da-heep."  Such  performances  do  not  come 
under  the  head  of  chamber  music,  much  as  we 
would  like  to  see  these  quartettes  locked  in  a 
hermetically  sealed  chamber  and  the  air  gradu- 
ally exhausted. 

The  trouble  with  chamber  music,  so  far  as 
we  personally  are  concerned,  is  that  it  is  so  ex- 
tremely elusive.  In  opera  there  is  a  story,  at 
least,  and  one  can  always  get  a  certain  amount 
of  innocent  pleasure  out  of  watching  the  fat 
comedians,  who  are  given  heroic  and  tragic 
roles  on  account  of  their  voices,  making  violent 
love  to  the  equally  fat  heroines,  and  holding 
them  at  full  arm's  length  so  as  to  furnish  room 
for  both  their  chest  expansions.  And  there  is 
always  the  satisfaction  at  the  end  of  seeing  most 
of  the  characters  killed — especially  the  tenors. 

But  in  chamber  music  there  are  no  such  aids 
to  enjoyment.  It  is  "pure  music,"  as  the  adepts 
have  frequently  assured  us,  but  we  haven't  yet 
got  to  the  point  where  we  can  take  our  music 
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"neat" — not  to  get  any  "kick"  out  of  it.  There 
isn't  even  a  recognizable  tune  that  one  can  fol- 
low and  carry  away.  Have  you  ever,  friend 
reader,  heard  anyone  coming  out  of  a  chamber- 
music  concert  humming  some  toothsome  bit  of 
an  "andante  maestoso"  or  even  an  "allegro 
moderate?"  Certainly  not — the  thing  is  un- 
thinkable. And  if  it  were  humanly  pos- 
sible, it  would  only  arouse  the  contempt  and 
suspicion  of  the  nearby  connoisseurs.  Chamber 
music  is  a  sad  sort  of  pleasure,  something  like 
attending  funerals. 

It  is  true  that  authors  of  trios  and  quartettes 
frequently  throw  in  a  scrap  or  two  of  melody 
just  to  show  that  they  can  do  it  if  they  want  to. 
But  they  never  want  to  very  long.  Just  as  soon 
as  we  come  out  of  our  state  of  comatose  depres- 
sion with  a  look  of  intelligence  in  our  eye  and  the 
hope  that  at  last  we  are  going  to  hear  something 
we  can  enjoy,  the  composer  whisks  the  tune  out 
of  ear-shot  and  starts  the  various  instruments 
into  some  sort  of  Bolshevik  row  with  one 
another. 

Chamber  music,  we  are  beginning  to  suspect, 
is  a  form  of  Soviet  Government  in  harmonics. 
The  sort  of  man  who  writes  it  might  be  likened 
to  a  skilful  but  unamiable  bartender,  who  mixes 
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up  a  wonderful  assortment  of  weird  and  intrigu- 
ing liquors,  and  then  pours  them  into  the  sink 
before  the  thirsty  wretch  on  the  other  side  of 
the  counter  can  taste  them. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  unsociable  way  in 
which  they  label  their  compositions.  You 
never  see  a  piece  of  chamber  music  with  a  nice, 
attractive  title  like  "Dreaming  Down  the  Dar- 
danelles," or  "Old  Home  Week  in  Hungary" 
or  "Giddy  Gretchen  of  Gottingen."  No,  when 
Beethoven  or  Mozart  or  any  of  the  other  wild 
lads  of  contrapuntal  harmony  did  a  piece,  he 
simply  called  it  an  "opus,"  which  is  a  very  un- 
satisfactory name  to  call  anything.  And  then 
he  tacks  a  number  on  it,  "Opus  91"  or  "Opus 
57,"  as  though  it  were  an  inmate  of  a  musical 
jail.  Usually  they  add  some  little  identification 
disk  like  "in  D  Major"  or  "C  Minor"  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  but  personally  we  have  never 
found  that  this  Bertillon  system  helped  us  to 
recognize  any  of  them.  We  would  be  an  utter 
failure  as  a  musical  detective. 

In  addition  to  the  name  of  the  composer  and 
the  series  number  of  the  "opus,"  about  all  the 
assistance  the  programme  gives  the  audience  as 
a  rule  is  to  run  two  or  three  short  lines  of  singu- 
larly unilluminating  Italian.  Personally,  we 
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have  the  very  greatest  respect  for  the  beautiful 
language  used  by  Dante  and  Boccaccio  and  the 
mendacious  person  we  occasionally  buy  fruit 
from.  But  we  cannot  see  that  our  understand- 
ing of  an  "opus"  is  at  all  aided  by  the  explana- 
tion that  it  is  "allegro  con  anima,  andante,  can- 
tabile,  allegro  moderato,  andante  maestoso,  and 
presto,  molto  meno  mosso."  No  doubt  the  al- 
lusions to  the  composer  and  his  works  are  com- 
plimentary. All  we  know  is  that  to  our  sensitive 
soul  these  phrases  always  seem  to  contain  a 
threat — and  the  threat  is  usually  carried  out. 
The  words  "allegro  and  andante"  affect  us  about 
as  joyously  as  the  mysterious  directions  our  doc- 
tor writes  on  his  prescriptions — no,  no,  not  that 
kind  of  prescript! onsl 

The  true  "cognoscenti" —  let  us  stick  to 
Italian — hate  to  be  given  any  further  informa- 
tion than  this  about  the  music  they  are  going  to 
hear.  Just  tell  them  the  number  of  the  "opus" 
and  leave  them  alone  with  Beethoven,  so  to 
speak.  But  occasionally  a  soft-hearted  pro- 
gramme writer  will  throw  in  a  description  of 
the  piece  in  English  for  the  sake  of  poor  lost 
souls  like  ourself — or  possibly  because  the  peo- 
ple who  have  paid  for  "ads"  in  the  programme 
want  them  to  be  next  to  reading  matter.  Any- 
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way,  there  sometimes  is  made  a  weak  attempt  to 
cast  a  life-line  to  members  of  the  audience  who 
feel  that  they  are  going  down  for  the  third  time. 
But  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  ever  had  much 
occasion  to  be  grateful  for  these  humanitarian 
efforts. 

Usually  the  programme-writer  is  a  technical 
devil,  and  he  goes  in  for  learned  talk  about  the 
"primary  motif"  and  the  "secondary  motif,"  and 
the  "fugue"  and  the  "coda"  and  the  "recapitula- 
tion," until  we  can  feel  our  medulla  oblongata 
shaking  in  our  skull.  In  the  few  cases  where 
he  tries  to  give  a  poetic  interpretation  of  the 
moods  of  the  piece,  the  result  is  usually  more 
confusing  than  ever.  As  a  result,  we  have  given 
up  trying  to  find  out  what  it  is  all  about,  and 
endeavor  to  centre  our  distracted  mind  on  when 
it  is  all  going  to  end.  But  we  are  always  being 
fooled.  Have  you  ever  noticed  how  often  these 
composer  chaps,  in  their  sonatas  and  concertos, 
give  the  good-night  signal,  shake  hands  with 
you,  as  it  were,  and  reach  for  their  hat,  and  then 
turn  right  back  on  the  doormat  and  start  in  all 
over  again? 

It  is  very  confusing  and  exhausting,  but  we 
intend  to  persevere — at  least,  so  long  as  our 
health  holds  out.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  what 
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it  was.  We  have  been  attending  a  regular 
series  of  chamber-music  concerts  this  year,  and 
we  begin  to  notice  several  disquieting  symptoms, 
a  feeling  of  tightness  about  the  forehead,  pain 
in  the  back  probably  due  to  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  and  a  growing  tendency  to  notions  of 
persecution.  But  perhaps  we  can  last  the  series 
out — a  few  weeks  at  a  sanatorium  should  fix  us 
up  again.  Our  only  dread  is  that  we  may  do 
something  violent  in  the  meantime — light  a 
cigar  in  the  middle  of  a  sonata,  or  beat  time  on 
the  head  of  some  old  gentleman  in  front.  Many 
a  fine  mind,  you  know  .  .  . 
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THERE  are  at  least  two  ways  in  which  golf 
is  a  peril  to  one's  eternal  salvation.  There 
are  two  different  headings  under  which  the  Re- 
cording Angel  is  obliged  to  do  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  bookkeeping  for  golfers. 
Possibly  we  will  discover  others  as  we  progress 
in  knowledge  of  the  game,  but  these  two  we  have 
already  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with. 
One  is  profanity  and  the  other  mendacity.  The 
average  earnest-minded  golfer  can  swear  like 
the  skipper  of  a  barge  and  lie  like  a  fisherman. 

When  in  our  pre-golfing  days  of  innocence 
we  used  to  read  in  the  comic  papers  the  familiar 
jokes  about  golfing  profanity,  we  never  took 
them  seriously — bad  as  the  jokes  usually  were. 
We  thought  the  cuss-words  of  golfers  were  a 
sort  of  convention  of  current  humor  like  the  un- 
pleasantness of  mothers-in-law.  But  we  don't 
think  so  any  more.  Our  own  experience  has 
taught  us  differently.  When  we  first  started  to 
play  we  used  to  say,  "Oh,  pshaw,"  and  laugh 
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light-heartedly  over  our  foozles.  Now  when  we 
miss  a  stroke — about  every  third  shot,  that  is — 
our  language  is  such  that  careful  people  for 
miles  around  close  the  windows  in  case  the  chil- 
dren should  hear. 

It  was  the  same  in  the  matter  of  truth-telling. 
We  started  out  by  being  honest  as  the  sunshine. 
If  anybody  asked  us  our  score,  either  during  the 
game  or  after  it,  we  blurted  out  the  ghastly  truth 
with  the  frankness  of  little  George  Washington 
that  time  father  caught  him  with  the  hatchet  in 
his  young  hand — father,  we  understand,  had  a 
shingle  in  his.  But  we  found  it  was  a  tactical 
blunder. 

"Hello,  old  man,"  some  friendly  soul  would 
hail  us,  as  we  tottered  into  the  club-house  after 
a  round,  desperately  resolved  to  break  every 
single  club,  and  chew  their  iron  heads  into 
shapeless  gobs  of  metal,  "how  did  you  make  out 
to-day?" 

"Rotten,"  we  would  groan,  "got  a  hundred 
and  thirty-seven!" 

You  might  expect  him  to  sympathize  with  us 
in  our  desperate  case,  but  he  wouldn't.  He 
might  murmur  some  perfunctory  word  of  con- 
solation about  "tough  luck"  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  we  could  see  in  his  eye  that  he  was 
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really  wondering  how  people  like  us  got  into 
golf-clubs  at  all,  and  why  our  friends  did  not 
speak  to  us  kindly  but  firmly  about  taking  up 
cribbage  as  a  sport.  And  when  we  in  turn 
asked  him  how  he  made  out,  he  would  casually 
remark  that  he  had  been  off  his  game  and  eighty- 
three  was  the  best  he  could  do.  A  day  or  so 
later  we  would  see  him  play  off  from  the  first 
tee  and  take  about  nine  for  the  hole. 

Even  our  sturdy  natural  veracity  could  not 
bear  up  against  flank-attacks  of  this  sort.  We 
soon  began  to  leave  out  of  our  total  all  the  holes 
we  played  in  ten  or  eleven,  as  obviously  such 
disastrous  scores  could  only  be  due  to  a  con- 
catenation of  misfortune  which  should  not  be 
counted  against  us.  Now  we  never  count  any- 
thing over  six  to  the  hole,  and  as  we  never  take 
less  than  six — well,  a  steady  average  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  is  not  so  bad  for  a  beginner,  is 
it?  But  lately  several  things  have  happened 
which  make  us  feel  that  we  will  soon  have  to  re- 
duce this,  if  we  wish  to  retain  the  esteem  of  our 
golfing  associates. 

We  had  a  nice  long  heart-to-heart  talk  with 
a  chap  the  other  day  who  confided  to  us  that  the 
very  first  time  he  ever  went  around  a  golf-course 
he  did  it  in  eighty-seven — no,  no,  not  nine  holes, 
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but  the  full  eighteen  I  We  expressed  a  certain 
astonishment,  not  unmixed  with  suspicion,  but 
he  proved  it  to  us. 

"Golf  is  like  swimming,"  he  said,  "it  is  all  a 
matter  of  confidence.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
convince  yourself  that  the  ball  is  going  into  the 
little  hole  and  in  it  goes  like  a  scared  rabbit. 
I  took  a  few  lessons,  the  Pro  told  me  I  was  a 
wonder,  and  the  first  time  I  played  I  felt  that  I 
simply  could  not  miss.  What's  more,  I  didn't" 

We  asked  him  if  he  was  much  better  than 
eighty-seven  now.  Presuming  that  his  con- 
fidence went  on  increasing,  he  should  now  be 
doing  the  course  in  about  fifty-four.  Personally, 
if  ever  we  were  to  go  around  in  eighty-seven, 
we  would  immediately  send  a  written  challenge 
to  Chick  Evans  and  deposit  a  side-bet. 

"No,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  wistful  retrospec- 
tion, "I  have  never  done  so  well  since.  The 
very  next  time  I  started  out,  just  as  I  was  mak- 
ing my  swing  for  the  first  drive,  a  fly  lit  on  my 
nose  and  I  foozled  it — the  shot  I  mean.  That 
broke  the  spell.  I  lost  confidence  and  blew  up. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  darn  bug  I  might  now 
be  Open  Champion  of  Canada." 

Heart-breaking,  isn't  it?  Golf  certainly  has 
its  tragedies.  It  was  a  sad,  sad  story,  but  it 
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contained  a  good  tip.  Now  when  we  make  a 
particularly  flagrant  foozle,  we  slap  ourself 
violently  on  the  shoulder  or  any  of  the  less  sen- 
sitive portions  of  our  anatomy,  and  shout,  "Curse 
that  mosquito  1"  It  is  a  good  alibi,  but  it 
musn't  be  worked  too  often.  The  other  day  a 
chap  we  were  playing  with  remarked  that  one 
way  we  could  improve  our  game  would  be  to 
rub  ourself  all  over  with  oil-of-cloves.  We 
would  like  to  think  that  he  meant  this  as  a  prac- 
tical suggestion,  but  we  are  rather  afraid  that  he 
didn't. 

Having  discovered  that  one  was  not  expected 
to  tell  the  whole  desolating  truth  about  one's 
score — not  to  casual  enquirers,  at  any  rate — we 
have  ever  since  availed  ourself  fully  of  golfing 
license  in  the  matter.  But  we  remained  scrupu- 
lously honest  in  accounting  to  our  opponent  for 
each  foozle  and  muff  and  futile  wallop  into  turf 
or  sand.  No  matter  how  disastrously  the  strokes 
piled  up,  we  numbered  them  all.  Every  time 
we  forgot  and  grounded  our  club  in  a  bunker, 
we  counted  one.  Did  we  accidentally  touch  the 
ball  while  addressing  a  putt? — another  one! 

It  seems,  however,  that  even  here  strict 
veracity  is  not  required.  Is  the  golfer  on  oath 
that  he  should  have  to  be  so  scrupulously  exact 
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as  all  this.  Naturally,  no  honest  man  would  try 
to  count  his  opponent  out  of  a  hole,  but  must  he 
inflict  on  himself  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law? 
If  your  opponent  makes  a  hole  in  five,  is  it  not 
enough  that  you  should  own  up  to  six  and  let 
him  have  it?  Why  must  you  put  yourself  down 
a  dub,  a  booby,  a  lubber,  and  a  swab,  by  claim- 
ing the  whole  thirteen  bungles  you  have  made? 
Even  a  good  thing  like  veracity  need  not  be 
carried  too  far.  Criminals  are  not  forced  to 
testify  against  themselves,  so  why  should  golf- 
ers? As  a  matter  of  fact,  darn  few  of  them  do. 

We  started  out  not  long  ago  with  a  mild-eyed 
little  man  who  bore  all  the  marks  of  being  a 
golfer  after  our  own  heart — a  consistent  per- 
former in  the  hundred-and-thirty  class.  And 
he  got  away  true  to  form.  He  pulled  his  first 
into  some  bushes  and  long  grass  where  it  pro- 
ceeded to  dig  itself  in,  and  then  he  dropped 
another  ball  and  dribbled  it  up  to  the  green  by  a 
method  somewhat  similar  to  rolling  a  peanut. 

Personally,  we  made  a  brilliant  getaway.  Oc- 
casionally we  have  a  good  hole  in  a  round,  and 
this  was  it — six,  only  twice  "par"  1  Proudly  we 
announced  our  score  after  our  opponent  had 
made  his  fourth  and  final  putt 

"Six,  did  you  have  six,  too?"  he  inquired 
blandly.  "Then  I  got  a  half  after  all." 
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Half!  If  he  had  meant  half  as  much  again, 
he  would  still  be  grossly  understating  the  facts. 
Sixteen  was  what  he  really  made.  But  he  looked 
at  us  with  a  gaze  so  serene  and  confident  that  we 
did  not  have  the  heart  to  say  a  word.  We  put 
it  down,  "6-6,"  and  we  registered  a  vow  then  and 
there  that  never  again  would  we  tell  this  mild 
little  man  our  score  first.  But  he  had  evidently 
made  the  same  vow,  and  at  each  green  we  spent 
five  minutes  jockeying  for  position. 

You  have  no  idea  how  hard  it  is  to  get  a  fellow 
to  tell  his  score  sometimes.  There  are  so  many 
little  ways  of  stalling  off  the  dread  announce- 
ment and  drawing  the  other  fellow's  fire  first. 

"That  was  a  nice  approach-shot  of  yours,"  you 
say  by  way  of  introduction,  letting  him  down 
easy.  "Makes  you  eight,  doesn't  it?" 

"Let  me  see — my  drive,  and  then  a  midiron, 
and  then  a  mashie,"  he  begins  to  count.  "That 
is  four  and — by  the  way,  you  got  a  seven,  didn't 
you?" 

"No,  no,  a  five,"  you  hastily  suggest.  "Wasn't 
that  my  third  I  dropped  on  the  edge  of  the  green 
and  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  by  Jove,  we  have  another  half — a  pair 
of  fives  I"  he  joyously  interrupts,  and  as  neither 
of  you  has  a  really  strong  case,  neither  cares  to 
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make  any  correction.  With  practice,  however, 
it  is  astonishing  how  fluent  you  can  become  and 
what  beautiful  command  you  acquire  over  your 
expression.  It  is  great  training  for  a  poker 
face. 

In  the  game  we  had  with  the  mild  but  men- 
dacious little  gentleman  we  have  described 
above,  there  were  nothing  but  evenly  divided 
holes.  We  kept  getting  halves  all  the  way.  It 
was  a  remarkable  match.  And  there  were  no 
lost  balls.  Every  time  either  of  us  got  badly 
into  the  rough,  if  we  didn't  find  the  ball  almost 
immediately,  we  just  laid  another  down  on  the 
sly  and  played  on.  And  the  scores  kept  going 
lower  and  lower.  Finally  on  the  last  green,  he 
turned  to  us  with  the  flag  in  his  hand. 

"How  many?"  he  asked,  and  in  his  eye  was  the 
look  of  one  daring  us  to  do  our  darndest.  We 
did. 

"Three!"  we  said  brazenly,  and  he  handed  us 
the  flag.  For  a  moment  joy  surged  up  in  our 
heart.  We  felt  that  at  last  we  had  beaten  him, 
if  not  as  a  golfer,  at  least  as  a  scorer. 

"And  you?"  we  asked  as  casually  as  possible. 

"Another  three!"  he  replied  without  stirring 
an  eyelash. 

Silently  we  handed  the  flag  back  to  him  and 
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he  put  it  in  the  hole.  Then  we  shook  hands  with 
something  of  the  respect  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
must  have  felt  for  one  another's  powers.  We 
were  foemen  worthy  of  each  other's  steal — 
(you're  quite  right,  rotten!) 

Of  course,  it  is  sometimes  quite  difficult,  even 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  to  keep 
track  of  one's  score.  Those  little  foozles  have 
a  terrible  way  of  piling  up  into  incredible 
amounts.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  prob- 
ably best  not  to  keep  score  at  all — not  in  strokes, 
anyway.  For  instance,  conscientious  souls  might 
take  a  page  out  of  the  book  of  a  golfing  friend 
of  ours. 

"What  do  you  go  around  in?"  we  asked  him, 
while  we  were  chatting  about  the  exasperating 
game. 

"Long  pants  and  about  three  hours,"  he  said. 

Or  then  a  player  might  figure  out  his  success 
or  non-success  on  the  basis  of  lost  balls.  Per- 
sonally, we  average  about  two  lost  balls  to  the 
round.  On  days  when  we  are  off  our  game  we 
lose  three  or  four;  and  on  one  ghastly  occasion 
we  lost  no  less  than  six.  But  then  there  are  won- 
derful days  when  one  picks  up  a  couple  of  balls 
belonging  to  other  people,  and  one  is  on  velvet. 
Personally,  we  would  rather  pick  up  a  ball  than 
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do  a  hole  in  "par."  Sometimes  of  course,  the 
balls  have  initials  on  them.  But  after  we  have 
played  with  one  a  few  minutes,  it  becomes  quite 
illegible.  In  fact,  it  ceases  to  resemble  a  ball 
at  all  and  suggests  something  that  accidentally 
got  into  a  mowing-machine.  In  our  last  game, 
we  were  one  ball  up. 
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PERSONALLY,  we  have  no  objection  to 
men  doing  carpentry  in  their  own  homes. 
We  are  not  a  member  of  the  carpenters'  union, 
so  we  don't  care  a  darn.  Besides,  an  English- 
man's house  is  his  castle,  and  no  doubt  we  Cana- 
dians share  in  this  blessed  privilege  as  citizens 
of  the  Empire.  If  a  man  can't  go  down  into 
the  cellar  of  his  castle  and  raise  the  dickens  with 
saws  and  hammers  and  chisels  and  braces-and 
bits — well,  what  is  to  become  of  the  British 
Constitution  and  Magna  Charta  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  eh,  what? 

Once  more  we  say,  we  have  no  objection  to 
them  doing  it.  If  the  neighbors  can  stand  the 
row  they  raise,  and  the  family  can  put  up  with 
the  strange  and  terrible  cuss-words  they  invent 
when  the  chisel  slips  or  the  hammer  misses  the 
nail  they  are  holding  and  hits  the  nail  they  are 
holding  it  with — that,  of  course,  is  not  our  affair. 
We  have  nothing  to  say.  We  may  raise  our  eyes 
meekly  to  intimate  to  their  pretty  elder  daughter 
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that    we     are     shocked     and     surprised     that 
"fawther"  should  carry  on  so,  but  that  is  all. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  remonstrate  with  him. 
We  are  more  likely  to  fatten  ourself  up  and  go 
and  talk  sassy  to  a  cannibal  king.  We  are  not 
yet  so  tired  of  this  vale  of  tears  that  we  want  to 
have  our  departure  from  it  unduly  hastened. 
We  have  all  eternity  to  see  Heaven,  and  though 
naturally  anxious  to  get  there  before  it  goes 
bone-dry  and  the  Prohibitionists  reduce  the 
celestial  nectar  to  two-per-cent,  we  are  not  so 
blamed  anxious  that  we  want  an  infuriated  home 
carpenter  to  chase  us  up  to  the  pearly  gates  with 
a  mallet.  There  are  more  dignified  fashions  of 
arrival. 

We  would  be  quite  prepared  to  accept  home 
carpentry  as  a  comparatively  harmless  form  of 
domestic  insanity,  if  only  the  beggars  would  not 
insist  on  dragging  us  into  it  all  the  time.  Why 
can't  they  get  on  with  their  monstrosities  of  pine 
and  oak,  without  forcing  us  to  witness  all  the 
hideous  stages  of  development?  Are  we  Mr. 
Chippendale  or  old  man  Sheraton  that  they 
should  be  so  keen  on  getting  our  opinion? 

But,  of  course,  they  don't  really  want  our 
opinion.  They  merely  want  to  swank.  They 
want  to  put  on  technical  "dog."  This  is  the 
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sure  sign  of  the  amateur  carpenter,  as  it  is  the 
sure  sign  of  the  amateur  in  every  art.  The 
amateur  always  insists  on  talking  about  his 
"work."  If  he  has  had  a  poem  printed  in  the 
local  paper — probably  because  an  expected  "ad" 
failed  to  turn  up  in  time  and  there  was  a  sudden 
gap  to  fill — he  carries  it  around  in  his  pocket 
and  reads  it  to  everyone  who  can't  run  faster 
than  he  can.  If  he  paints,  he  is  always  luring 
you  up  in  front  of  one  of  his  infernal  water- 
colours,  and  asking  what  you  think  of  its  ton- 
ality, or  the  chiaroscuro,  or  the  composition,  un- 
til you  are  tempted  to  tell  him  the  real  truth. 

Naturally,  the  amateur  carpenter  resembles 
all  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  He  is  always  wanting 
to  show  you  what  he  is  making  now,  what  he  has 
made  last,  and  the  boards  and  tools  he  is  going 
to  commit  absurdities  with  in  the  future.  And 
there  is  no  appeasing  him,  no  stalling  him  off, 
no  beguiling  him  to  other  themes.  There  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  go  through  the  dreadful 
ordeal.  This  is  what  exacerbates  us.  This  is 
what  puts  red  pepper  in  the  eye  of  our  soul.  If 
only  he  would  leave  us  in  peace,  but  he  won't. 

Just  for  instance,  we  called  on  a  friend  of  ours 
— or,  to  be  more  accurate,  we  called  on  his  wife 
and  the  young  lady  from  Buffalo  who  happened 
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to  be  visiting  there.  It  was  a  formal  call,  and 
we  were  suitably  attired  in  the  morning-coat  and 
striped  pants  which  give  us  such  a  strong  and 
flattering  resemblance  to  a  prosperous  piano 
salesman.  Our  conversation,  too,  was  pitched 
in  the  tone  of  the  very  best  circles.  We  discussed 
the  plays  of  Lord  Dunsany  and  the  music  of 
Caesar  Franck  with  an  enthusiasm  intended  to 
conceal  a  personal  preference  for  "Queens  of 
the  Moulin  Rouge"  and  the  tunes  of  Irving 
Berlin. 

We  were  "putting  it  over"  very  nicely — or  so 
it  seemed  to  us — when  our  host  broke  in  on  the 
verbal  symposium.  He  had  been  obviously 
restless,  as  though  he  had  something  on  his  mind. 
But  we  had  paid  no  attention  to  this — it  is  quite 
usual  with  husbands  when  their  wives  are  talk- 
ing high  art.  Finally  he  took  advantage  of  a 
momentary  lull,  while  someone  was  trying  to 
think  of  the  name  of  one  of  those  very  modern 
Russian  composers  who  write  the  Bolshevik 
college-yells — that  is  the  general  impression 
conveyed  by  their  music,  at  any  rate. 

"Come  on  down  to  the  cellar,"  said  our  host, 
"I  got  something  to  show  you." 

We  nearly  gave  three  cheers  and  a  tiger.  It 
was  so  unexpected.  We  didn't  even  know  he 
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kept  any  in  the  house,  and  here  he  was  inviting 
us  down  to — zowie!!  Fortunately,  we  managed 
to  restrain  ourself  sufficiently  to  act  as  though 
nothing  singular  had  been  said,  and  we  were 
quite  in  the  habit  of  dropping  into  cellars  dur- 
ing our  Sunday-afternoon  calls.  We  hope  we 
got  away  with  it,  but  there  was  a  very  knowing 
gleam  in  the  eye  of  the  young  lady  from  Buffalo 
— a  gleam  which  we  understood  better  after- 
wards. 

"Oh,  George,"  said  our  hostess  severely,  "why 
will  you  insist  on  dragging  everybody  down  to 
that  dingy  old  cellar?" 

If  we  had  been  wise,  we  would  have  grown 
suspicious  right  there.  A  man  doesn't  "drag 
everybody"  down  to  his  cellar  nowadays — not 
for  the  purpose  we  had  in  mind,  and  not  with 
the  stuff  becoming  scarcer  all  the  time.  A  few 
intimate  friends,  perhaps,  enthusiasts  and  con- 
noisseurs— but  not  everybody.  We  should  have 
known  all  was  not  well,  but  we  didn't.  We 
went  with  him,  treading  on  his  heels  in  our 
eagerness. ,  We  climbed  down  a  cat-stairs 
through  a  trap-door,  and  then  groped  about  in 
the  gloom,  bumping  our  head  on  every  beam 
and  our  shins  on  every  box. 

"There  you  are!"  said  our  host.     "What  do 

you  think  of  that?" 
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He  spoke  with  all  the  pride  of  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi  displaying  those  filial  treasures  to 
the  Roman  matrons;  but  the  thing  he  pointed 
to  was  a  rickety  contrivance  of  wood  with  a 
stove-pipe  sticking  out  of  the  top  of  it.  Al- 
ready we  could  feel  our  castles  in  Spain  come 
tumbling  about  our  ears.  But  hope  lives  eter- 
nal, you  know. 

"Is  that  where  you  keep  it?"  we  asked 
fatuously — meaning  of  course,  the  elixir  of  life, 
the  stings,  the  hooch. 

"Naturally  I  keep  it  near  the  furnace,"  he 
said,  "where  else  would  you  keep  an  ash-sifter — 
in  the  sun-parlor?" 

Immediately  we  thought  of  a  number  of  un- 
seemly places  where  he  could  keep  it,  so  far  as 
we  were  concerned,  but  we  said  nothing.  We 
couldn't  think  of  anything  that  wouldn't  sound 
ridiculously  inadequate.  We  merely  gulped 
and  glared  at  him.  But  he  didn't  stop  to  see 
how  we  took  it.  He  had  us  there  at  his  mercy, 
and  that  was  all  he  wanted. 

"Made  it  out  of  a  packing-case,"  he  burbled. 
"You  see  the  shaker  goes  into  the  top  here,  and 
the  handle  sticks  out  through  this  slot.  Below 
is  the  ash-can.  You  put  it  in,  and  take  it  out 
through  this  door.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  put 
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your  ashes  in  the  shaker,  close  down  the  top,  and 
shake  as  hard  as  you  like.  Works  like  a  charm. 
No  dust,  no  dirt!  All  goes  up  the  chimney 
through  this  pipe — even  got  a  damper  to  pre- 
vent back-draught!  Wait  till  I  show  you." 

We  tried  to  restrain  him,  but  it  was  no  use. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  it  with,  except  a  few 
lumps  of  cannel-coal.  Besides,  he's  huskier 
than  we  are — otherwise  we  would  have  up- 
ended him  into  his  infernal  sifter  and  left  him 
there  with  his  head  in  the  ashes.  Of  course,  we 
might  have  run,  but  we  didn't  have  sense  enough. 
Also  we  did  not  foresee  what  really  awaited  us. 

"It  won't  take  a  minute,"  he  assured  us,  with 
the  idiotic  cheerfulness  of  his  kind.  "Just  a 
couple  of  shovelfuls  to  show  you  how  it  works." 

Before  we  could  take  any  precautions — a 
deep-sea  diver's  suit  is  about  the  only  thing  that 
would  have  saved  us — he  had  seized  a  shovel, 
taken  half  a  bushel  of  ashes  from  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace,  poured  them  into  the  top  of  the 
sifter,  slammed  down  the  cover,  and  was  shaking 
the  handle  as  though  he  had  suddenly  developed 
a  particularly  violent  fit. 

We  saw  him  begin,  and — well,  that  is  all  we 
got  a  chance  to  see.  In  two  seconds  we  were 
stone  blind — also  dumb!  Never  in  our  life  have 
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we  encountered  so  much  dust  in  one  place.  It 
was  the  thickest,  smelliest,  most  suffocating 
cloud  ever  produced  by  human  means.  It  shot 
from  every  crack  of  that  gawd-awful  box  and 
leaped  at  us  like  a  Texas  tornado.  Pompeii  on 
the  day  Vesuvius  broke  loose  had  nothing  on 
that  cellar.  Two  minutes  more  and  it  would 
have  taken  a  gang  of  antiquarians  to  excavate 
us.  As  it  was,  we  were  covered  an  inch  deep 
from  head  to  foot  with  ashes.  We  must  have 
given  a  pretty  fair  imitation  of  that  brave 
Pompeiian  sentry,  whose  fossilized  remains 
were  found  at  his  post.  Only  we  didn't  stay  at 
ours.  We  escaped  before  our  heart  action  en- 
tirely ceased. 

Heaven  only  knows  how  we  managed  to  find 
the  stairs — we  also  found  everything  on  the  way 
that  had  sharp  corners.  But  we  did  succeed  in 
getting  out — possibly  we  are  not  good  enough  to 
die  young.  Then  we  walked  right  into  the 
parlor,  and  at  every  step  we  shook  down  enough 
ashes  to  have  made  an  icy  sidewalk  perfectly 
safe.  It  was  an  awful  thing  to  do,  but  we  were 
past  caring.  We  had  been  gassed,  and  we 
wanted  the  touch  of  a  woman's  hand  on  our 
anguished  brow. 

Naturally,  we  created  rather  a  sensation.  The 
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ladies  let  four  shrieks  at  the  sight  of  us — two 
apiece — and  then  they  dashed  out  to  get  some 
newspapers  for  us  to  stand  on. 

"Oh,  what'll  I  do?"  wailed  Mrs.  George. 
"What'll  I  do?  The  rugs  are  simply  ruined, 
and  they  only  came  back  from  the  cleaner's  this 
week." 

"Let's  put  the  vacuum-cleaner  on  them  right 
away — on  him,  too,"  said  the  young  lady  from 
Buffalo,  who  seemed  to  be  a  person  of  executive 
talents. 

They  did,  and  it  helped  a  little,  so  far  as  our 
clothes  were  concerned.  At  least,  we  were  able 
to  go  home  after  about  an  hour  of  it,  though  we 
smelled  like  a  set  of  furnace  flues  that  people 
had  forgotten  to  clean  for  a  very  long  time.  But 
we  wouldn't  let  them  put  it  on  our  hair.  If  our 
locks  are  going  to  be  eradicated,  we  prefer  that 
it  should  be  done  by  the  hand  of  Time. 

In  the  midst  of  the  mess,  George  poked  his 
head  through  the  door,  and  even  we  were  satis- 
fied by  the  way  the  women  jumped  at  him.  He 
slunk  ignominiously  off,  but  not  before  he  had 
explained  that  the  sifter  was  all  right,  only  the 
damper  in  the  chimney  had  been  turned  the 
wrong  way. 

The  damper!  But  we  didn't  argue  the  point. 
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We  couldn't  with  the  ladies  there.  We  had  to 
take  it  out  in  thinking,  and  we  thought — well, 
if  it  had  been  coal-dust  on  our  head  instead  of 
ashes,  we  would  have  burst  into  flame. 
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WHENEVER  in  the  bad,  glad,  old  days 
a  man  stated  in  the  presence  of  other  men 
that  he  was  going  out  to  "buy  a  dog,"  it  was 
usually  taken  to  mean  that  he  contemplated  the 
purchase  of  a  certain  amount  of  vinous  exhilara- 
tion. It  was  a  pleasant  euphemism  among  men 
of  reckless  and  disordered  lives  to  indicate  their 
intention  of  acquiring  a  slant,  not  to  say  a  slosh. 
Buying  a  dog  was  equivalent  to  tipping  the 
tangle-foot  or  straffing  the  siphon. 

When  we  say,  however,  that  we  spent  the  bet* 
ter  part  of  a  week  buying  a  dog — or  rather  look- 
ing dogs  over  with  a  view  to  purchase — we  refer 
simply  and  exclusively  to  a  real  dog,  cams 
familiaris,  or  as  the  dictionary  in  its  stodgy  way 
describes  it,  "a  carnivorous  mammal  of  the 
family  Canidae,  kept  in  a  domesticated  state  by 
man  since  prehistoric  times."  Punk  style, 
lexicons ! 

The  dictionary  goes  on  to  state  that  there  are 
more  kinds  and  more  different  kinds  of  dogs 
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than  of  any  other  mammal.  We  accept  this 
statement  without  the  slightest  demur,  in  spite 
of  our  natural  inclination  to  disagree  bitterly 
with  dictionaries — especially  in  matters  of  pro- 
nunciation and  spelling.  Our  experiences  of 
those  few  days  have  convinced  us  that  there  are 
thousands  of  kinds  of  dogs,  recognized  or  merely 
suspected,  and  that  they  spend  most  of  their 
time  intermarrying. 

But  we  anticipate.  To  begin  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  our  story,  we  were  out  at  tea  and  our 
hostess  confided  to  us  that  she  was  thinking  of 
getting  a  dog  to  take  the  place — so  far  as  the 
thing  was  caninely  possible — of  poor,  dear 
Vicky,  recently  deceased.  Vicky,  we  may  state, 
was  a  bad-tempered,  over-fed,  and  asthmatic 
fox-terrier,  who  used  to  come  and  wheeze  at 
us  till  we  piously  hoped  he'd  burst  something. 
He  finally  did. 

"I  won't  have  a  fox-terrier,"  she  explained, 
"as  that  would  remind  me  too  much  of  Vicky, 
and  it  would  seem  so  heartless,  you  know,  some- 
thing like  marrying  one's  deceased  husband's 
brother.  I've  been  thinking  of  a  Russian  wolf- 
hound— they're  so  very  stylish — or  perhaps  a 
Pom.  What  do  you  think?" 

So  like  a  woman,  wasn't  it.     She  didn't  know 
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whether  she  wanted  a  wolfhound  four  feet  high, 
or  a  Pomeranian  four  inches  high.  She  might 
as  well  have  asked  us  whether  we  thought  a  year- 
ling calf  or  a  white  mouse  made  the  better  pet. 

We  advised  against  both.  We  said  that  wolf- 
hounds might  be  stylish,  but  they  required  five 
pounds  of  liver  and  a  twenty-mile  run  every  day 
to  keep  fit.  Otherwise  they  were  liable  to  go 
out  and  kill  the  postman,  or  a  neighbor's  riding 
horse.  We  assured  her  that  if  she  got  a  Russian 
wolfhound — a  "borzoi,"  as  really  classy  folk 
call  them — she'd  have  to  keep  the  butcher's  cart 
backed  up  at  the  door  all  the  time,  and  would 
have  to  learn  to  ride  a  motorcycle  so  as  to  give 
the  brute  his  daily  exercise. 

As  for  Pomeranians,  we  have  always  hated 
the  little  beasts.  A  nice  girl  we  used  to  know 
had  one,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  cantanker- 
ous little  fiend — well,  we  might  be  making 
speeches  just  now  about  the  advisability  of  put- 
ting a  special  tax  on  bachelors.  Unfortunately, 
the  little  brute  took  to  biting  us  every  time  we 
called,  and  it  played  the  devil  with  our  suit — 
sartorially  and  amorously.  We  finally  quit.  We 
seemed  more  likely  to  contract  hydrophobia 
than  matrimony. 

"Surely  you  wouldn't  buy  a  Pom,"  we  said. 
"You  know,  they  are  German." 
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At  once  she  agreed  that  a  Pom  was  out  of  the 
question,  no  matter  how  thoroughly  it  might 
have  been  naturalized.  The  "hyphen"  would 
still  remain.  Our  hostess  is  of  U.K.  Loyalist 
stock. 

"How  about  an  Irish  terrier?"  we  asked. 
"They  are  plucky  little  rascals,  intelligent,  faith- 
ful, and—" 

But  our  hostess  interrupted  us  in  mid-career. 
She  said  in  a  decidedly  chilly  way  that  recent 
events  in  Ireland  had  affected  her  so  deeply  that 
she  would  rather  not  have  an  Irish  terrier.  She 
hoped  we  didn't  mind.  We  said,  certainly  not 
—not  a  darn  bit!  On  the  contrary,  we  quite  un- 
derstood how  harrowing  it  would  be  to  her  to 
rear  a  lively  and  loveable  puppy,  only  to  find 
in  later  years  that  it  was  developing  Sinn  Fein 
tendencies  and  had  an  Irish  Republican  hatred 
of  the  police. 

She  said  she  was  glad  we  took  such  a  sensible 
view  of  the  matter,  and  changed  the  subject. 
Nice  people  U.K.  Loyalists,  but  rather  rigid  as 
to  the  mind — very  little  free  play  in  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  think-box,  so  to  speak. 

Suddenly  a  bright  idea  struck  us. 

"Why  not  get  a  cocker?"  we  said.  "Just  the 
dog  for  you.  They  are  good-looking  and 
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affectionate,  not  too  big  for  the  house  or  too  small 
for  the  country,  very  devoted  to  their  owners, 
won't  stray,  distrustful  of  strangers,  especially 
burglars  or  book-agents — in  short,  they  have  all 
the  virtues  of  a  well-trained  butler." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  cocker  spaniels  are  really 
very  nice  little  dogs.  Several  of  our  friends 
own  them  and  we  get  on  very  well  with  them — 
largely  by  bribing  them  with  half  our  meal 
every  time  we  dine  there. 

We  grew  so  very  enthusiastic  in  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  cockers  who  have  admitted  us  to  any 
degree  of  intimacy  with  them,  and  we  went  into 
such  detail  about  the  various  points  and  virtues 
of  the  breed  in  general,  that  we  made  a  complete 
convert  of  our  hostess.  She  decided  then  and 
there  that  nothing  but  a  cocker  would  do. 

"You  must  buy  me  one,"  she  said,  in  that 
beautifully  direct  way  women  have  of  giving 
you  work.  "Just  pick  out  a  nice  one,  and  Fm 
perfectly  sure  it  will  be  all  right.  You  sports- 
men know  all  about  dogs,  of  course." 

What  the  dickens  could  we  say — especially 
after  that  touch  about  "us  sportsmen" — except 
to  promise,  with  what  grace  we  could  summon 
up,  that  we  would  go  right  out  next  day  and 
select  the  pup  of  her  heart's  desire?  But  our 
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heart  sank.  We  have  tried  to  buy  a  dog  before, 
dear  reader,  and  it  is  a  delicate  and  onerous 
negotiation. 

However,  we  were  caught;  and  we  had  to  see 
the  thing  through.  That's  the  worst  of  making 
converts.  How  in  the  world  do  the  revivalists 
ever  manage  with  theirs?  But  perhaps  when 
you  get  them  in  herds  they  are  less  trouble. 

"Of  course,"  said  our  hostess  very  delicately, 
"whatever  you  pay,  you  know,  I  will — that  is, 
I  will  reimburse — you  understand." 

We  murmured  something  like,  "O-thas-aw- 
rite!",  and  made  a  careless  sweeping  gesture  as 
of  a  man  accustomed  to  scattering  golden  coins 
broadcast  over  wide  areas  of  ploughed  ground. 
We  always  do  this  when  ladies  talk  about  re- 
imbursing us.  It  is  the  swagger  and  romantic 
thing  to  do.  B.ut  we  don't  intend  it  to  be  taken 
too  literally. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  must  insist,"  said  our  hostess.  "I 
rully  must  insist." 

We  let  her  have  one  or  two  more  "insists," 
and  then  we  gracefully  succumbed — or  should  it 
be  succomb?  Anyway,  we  let  her  understand 
that  if  she  forced  money  upon  us,  we  would 
carry  it  away  in  our  jeans — unless,  of  course,  we 
tossed  it  to  the  maid  as  we  strolled  out  (we  saw 
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a  movie-play  the  other  night  in  which  the  hero 
did  this.) 

For  the  next  five  or  six  days,  friend  reader, 
we  thought  and  lived  and  talked  and  dreamed 
dog.  We  hunted  high  and  low.  We  asked 
everybody  we  knew.  We  read  all  the  "ads"  in 
all  the  papers.  We  conducted  personal  inter- 
views with  every  butcher  in  Toronto — butchers 
know  a  great  deal  about  dogs  in  general,  though 
their  own  fancy  runs  to  bull-terriers.  Our  days 
were  filled  with  fruitless  journeys  to  remote 
suburban  regions  of  the  city;  and  our  nights 
were  made  miserable  with  visions  of  cocker- 
spaniel  pups  of  every  known  shade,  as  well  as  a 
few  green  and  magenta  ones,  frisking  about  just 
out  of  our  reach. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  people  with  dogs  to 
sell  always  live  about  five  miles  away  in  a  place 
that  no  street-car  runs  to.  It  would  seem  that 
as  soon  as  a  man  acquires  two  or  three  likely 
pups,  he  immediately  moves  off  to  some  remote 
and  inaccessible  region  as  a  preliminary  to  dis- 
posing of  them.  What's  the  idea?  Is  it  part  of 
some  uplift  movement  to  preserve  young  dogs 
from  the  contaminations  of  city  life? 

Another  curious  point  is  that  men  who  have 
dogs  to  sell  nearly  always  wear  sweaters,  peak- 
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caps,  and  about  one-third  of  a  cigar.  The 
cigar,  usually  unlit,  is  tucked  away  in  one  corner 
of  the  mouth,  leaving  the  other  corner  free  for 
speech.  For  purposes  of  profanity,  however, 
they  generally  remove  the  cigar  and  use  the 
whole  opening.  There  are  slight  individual 
differences,  of  course,  but  the  cigar  is  always 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Presumably  a 
dog-fancier,  when  he  gets  a  fresh  cigar,  cuts  it  in 
two  and  destroys  it  by  sections. 

Of  course  we  saw  all  sorts  of  cockers — in- 
cluding a  number  of  dogs  that  might  have  been 
listed  under  any  one  of  several  breeds.  But  al- 
ways there  was  something  wrong.  Either  they 
were  too  big  or  too  small,  or  the  color  wasn't 
right,  or  they  had  bad  ears  or  weak  legs,  or  their 
coat  was  thin.  Incidentally,  you  can't  imagine 
how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  big  husky  gent  in  a 
sweater  understand  that  his  dog  doesn't  suit  you. 
It  is  an  occasion  for  nice  diplomacy,  especially 
as  there  isn't  a  policeman  within  miles. 

Finally  we  saw  just  the  pup  we  wanted — a 
little  beauty,  black  as  jet,  intelligent,  lively,  and 
husky  as  a  bear.  It  seemed  to  be  still  a  little 
heedless  of  the  customs  of  polite  society,  but, 
hang  it  all,  you  don't  expect  a  pup  to  act  like 
Lord  Chesterfield.  The  owner  wanted  forty 
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dollars  for  it,  but  we  managed  to  get  him  down 
to  thirty — cash,  then  and  there.  We  handed 
over  the  mazuma,  the  same  being  part  of  our 
next  month's  salary. 

"If  its  mother  knew  I  was  sellin'  it  fer  that," 
said  the  owner,  "she'd  sneak  up  and  bite  me  in 
the  leg." 

We  got  the  pup  home — a  difficult  and  some- 
what embarrassing  manoeuvre  for  a  man  of  re- 
tiring nature.  There  were  moments  when  we 
felt  like  pitching  it  through  the  car  window. 
Then  we  called  our  friend  up  and  told  her 
about  it. 

"What,  thirty  dollars  for  a  dog — and  in  these 
hard  times!"  she  shrieked!  "Why,  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing.  Besides,  IVe  just  been 
promised  a  puppy  by  a  friend  in  the  country. 
She  says  it's  part  Scotch,  and  I  think  Scotch  dogs 
are  so  cute,  don't  you?" 

We  said  that  it  depended  a  good  deal  on  what 
part  of  the  dog  was  Scotch,  and  that  personally, 
in  canine  matters,  we  preferred  our  Scotch 
"neat,"  so  to  speak.  We  also  asked  her  what  she 
wanted  done  with  the  pup  we  had  bought  for 
her. 

"Why,  give  it  back  to  the  man,  of  course,  and 
tell  him  for  me  he  ought  to  be  arrested  for  ask- 
ing such  a  price — the  very  ideal" 
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Somehow  we  didn't  like  to  do  that.  It 
wouldn't  be  tactful.  Besides,  we  hated  the 
thought  of  lugging  that  pup  all  the  way  back 
again.  We  decided  to  sell  him  ourself.  We 
had  a  sweater  and  a  peak-cap,  and  we  could 
easily  get  a  third  of  a  cigar.  Moreover,  we  knew 
a  man  who  was  looking  for  a  dog.  We  felt  we 
might  be  able  to  land  the  pup  on  him  at  a  slight 
reduction.  But,  whatever  happened,  we  de- 
cided to  go  out  of  the  dog-buying  business.  It 
is  too  speculative. 
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WE  HAVE  always  been  fond  of  winter 
sports — no,  not  the  kind  you  play  around 
the  fireplace  with  a  steaming  kettle  on  the  hob, 
but  the  good  old  open-air  sort,  snow-shoeing  and 
skating  and  tobogganing  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  There  is  nothing  we  like  better  on  a 
nice,  fresh  night  in  January — say,  about  10  be- 
low zero — than  to  clamp  on  our  trusty  skates  and 
go  whirling  over  the  glassy  bosom  of  some  civic 
pond  with  whatever  fairy  the  kind  gods  or  our 
enterprise  may  procure  for  us.  And  then  the  joy 
of  rushing  back  home  to  the  inglenook  and  a 
glass — yes,  a  glass  of  lovely  cold  buttermilk! 
That's  the  life,  boys,  that's  the  life! 

There  was  a  time  when  we  used  to  do  a  lot  of 
snow-shoeing — the  real  old  Canadian  kind,  not 
this  Norwegian  business  of  sliding  around  on  a 
couple  of  narrow  planks  with  the  ends  turned 
up.  That  was  in  Montreal  years  ago,  when  we 
were  an  ardent  young  police-reporter,  and  were 
just  bubbling  over  with  energy  and  joie  de  vivre 
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—  (we  have  managed  to  retain  several  of  the 
French  phrases  we  learned  in  those  days,  such  as 
eau  de  vie,  and  ma  cherie,  and  a  few  bits  of  fine 
old  crusted  profanity.) 

Night  after  night  we  used  to  wrap  ourself  up 
in  a  blanket  suit  that  makes  us  shudder  now 
every  time  we  think  of  the  colors  it  contained 
and  the  way  it  fitted  us.  The  coat  was  grey  with 
stripes  of  red  wherever  it  was  possible  to  put  a 
stripe,  and  it  fitted  us  like  a  medium  sized  tent. 
But  by  dint  of  gathering  it  in  and  tying  it  around 
us  with  a  long  and  gaudy  sash,  we  managed  to 
retain  a  distant  resemblance  to  human  form. 

But  it  was  great  fun,  just  the  same.  The 
scenery  was  so  beautiful,  you  know.  You  could 
stand  on  top  of  Mount  Royal  and  look  down  on 
the  myriad  lights  of  the  city  stabbing  like  bay- 
onet points  through  the  tingling  air.  We  used 
to  love  to  try  to  pick  out  the  hotels  by  the  greater 
intensity  of  their  illumination,  and  figure  how 
long  it  would  take  us  to  get  down  to  them  and 
get  lit  up  too.  Not  that  we  ever  did  such  a 
thing.  In  the  first  place,  they  wouldn't  let  us 
in  with  that  suit  on  and  the  half  ton  or  so  of  snow 
we  always  carried  in  its  folds.  If  we  were  to 
walk  into  a  warm  hotel-lobby  and  stand  around 
for  two  minutes  in  that  get-up,  the  porters  would 
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have  to  wade  over  to  us  to  throw  us  out.  But  to 
a  fellow  on  top  of  the  frozen  mountain  in  a  forty 
knot  zephyr  from  the  North  Pole,  a  hotel  was 
a  pleasant  subject  of  contemplation. 

It  was  the  memory  of  those  ancient  delights 
that  drove  us  out  after  an  unusually  heavy  snow- 
fall in  Toronto,  to  see  if  we  could  recover  a  lit- 
tle of  the  former  magic.  Some  friends  of  oars 
were  holding  a  little  ski-ing  party  north  of  town, 
and  they  invited  us  to  go  along.  We  said  we 
would  be  delighted  to,  but  a  sudden  thought 
struck  us. 

"You  don't  dress  for  it  specially,  do  you?" 
we  asked,  mentally  resolving  that  not  all  the 
King's  horses  and  all  the  King's  men  would  drag 
us  out  in  the  clothes  we  used  to  wear  on  such 
occasions. 

"What's  the  idea,  old  man?"  our  friend  en- 
quired in  obvious  amazement.  "This  isn't  a 
wedding  or  a  dinner  dance.  It's  quite  informal, 
but  if  you  insist  on  a  morning  coat  or  a  Tuxedo 
— why,  it's  all  right,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned." 

Hastily  we  tried  to  make  him  understand  the 
kind  of  clothes  we  had  in  mind ;  and  he  agreed 
with  us  that  they  wouldn't  be  necessary.  In 
fact,  he  earnestly  dissuaded  us  from  any  further 

thought  of  them. 
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"Of  course,  we  all  know  they're  the  right 
Canadian  thing,"  he  said,  "but  people  in  this 
part  of  the  Dominion  are  hardly  educated  up  to 
them  yet.  If  they  saw  you  in  that  outfit  they 
might  think  you  were  advertising  something, 
or  that  you  were  a  thirty-third  degree  Mason 
who  had  been  riding  the  goat  too  strenuously, 
and  had  wandered  away  in  his  war-paint." 

Finally  we  dressed  ourself  up  in  a  pair  of  old 
knickers,  prospector's  boots  laced  to  the  knee, 
four  sweaters,  and  a  peak  cap.  We  felt  that  we 
looked  decidedly  sporting — a  little  thick  as  to 
the  waist,  perhaps,  but  active  withal.  And  then 
we  met  the  other  wild  boys  and  girls  at  the  ap- 
pointed place,  and  we  all  got  into  a  surburban 
car  to  travel  to  the  lovely  and  secluded  valley 
where  we  were  to  do  our  ski-ing  in  such  privacy 
and  safety  as  our  hearts  desired — that  is,  we  per- 
sonally desired  privacy  and  safety,  however  the 
others  might  feel  about  it. 

In  their  kindness  they  brought  a  pair  of  skis 
for  us — nice,  shiny,  black  ones  about  twelve  feet 
long,  so  far  as  we  could  judge  by  the  way  they 
towered  over  our  head.  They  were  really  beau- 
tiful skis,  and  we  were  properly  grateful,  though 
we  could  not  help  wondering  why  they  should  be 
painted  black.  Later  this  was  all  made  clear 
to  us. 
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The  car  finally  came  along,  and  there  was  the 
usual  wild  rush  for  the  door.  We  were  right  in 
the  midst  of  it,  being  full  of  boyish  energy,  and 
we  hilariously  elbowed  our  way  to  the  entrance. 
We  got  in  all  right  but  the  skis  couldn't — not  the 
way  we  were  carrying  them,  at  any  rate.  Those 
skis  upright  wouldn't  go  through  any  door 
smaller  than  the  entrance  to  the  Cloth  Hall  of 
Ypres,  as  enlarged  by  the  Germans.  We  were 
stuck,  and  immediately  everyone  piled  up 
against  the  skis  and  scowled  at  us  ferociously. 

Of  course,  we  saw  our  mistake  at  once,  and 
proceeded  to  lift  the  skis  up  so  that  the  bottoms 
of  them,  at  least,  would  clear  the  door  and  thus 
enable  us  to  get  them  inside.  The  strategic  con- 
ception was  sound,  but  there  were  disturbing 
factors.  One  was  the  conductor,  who  was 
standing  beside  us  wondering  whether  or  not 
he  ought  to  put  us  off  the  car  altogether.  We 
took  him  neatly  on  the  shin-bone  with  the  ends 
of  both  skis,  causing  him  to  use  words  which  we 
trust  will  never  come  to  the  ears  of  the  Railway 
Company.  At  the  very  same  instant  we  brought 
the  upper  part  of  the  skis  down  smartly  on  the 
hat  of  a  fashionable  middle-aged  lady,  who  was 
standing  on  the  car-step  waiting  to  get  in.  She 
promptly  fell  off  the  step,  whereupon  in  our  hor- 
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ror  we  dropped  the  skis  altogether,  neatly 
knocking  her  elaborately  beaded  bag  out  of  her 
hand. 

We  tried  to  apologize,  but  she  didn't  seem  to 
be  paying  very  much  attention  to  what  we  were 
endeavouring  to  say.  She  was  very  pale  and  her 
eyes  seemed  singularly  bright.  She  opened  her 
mouth  and  gasped  once  or  twice.  We  feared 
perhaps  she  was  going  to  faint,  but  she  wasn't. 

"You — you — you,"  she  said,  and  then  she 
caught  sight  of  our  white  hair,  "you  miserable 
old  clown!" 

We  didn't  mind  the  "clown"  so  much,  or  even 
the  "miserable,"  but  the  "old"  did  strike  us  as 
a  little  unnecessary.  It  was  a  statement,  how- 
ever, which  did  not  seem  to  call  for  reply,  and 
we  made  none.  We  had  other  things  to  do,  for 
the  conductor  had  taken  advantage  of  our 
momentary  inattention  to  kick  the  skis  into  the 
street;  and  as  there  is  a  fairly  stiff  grade  at  the 
point,  one  of  them  started  off  downhill  on  its 
own  account. 

Wildly  we  rushed  after  it,  and  by  sheer  good 
luck  managed  to  retrieve  it.  Then,  with  it 
couched  under  our  arm  like  a  lance  and  its  mate 
in  the  other  hand,  we  made  a  desperate  jump  for 
the  car-door,  which  the  conductor  was  hurriedly 
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closing  in  our  face.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
position  for  him — for  both  of  us,  in  fact — be- 
cause we  took  him  squarely  in  the  stomach  and 
doubled  him  up  as  neatly  as  ever  did  brawny 
knight  jousting  for  his  lady's  honor. 

We  hadn't  meant  to  do  it,  but  nothing  in  the 
world  will  ever  convince  that  man  of  our  in- 
nocence. When  he  recovered  his  breath  he 
wanted  to  fight  us  right  then  and  there,  and 
nothing  but  the  efforts  of  three  or  four  gentle- 
men on  the  rear  platform,  who  made  themselves 
into  an  impromptu  League  of  Nations,  pre- 
vented a  sanguinary  outbreak. 

They  were  very  nice  about  it,  even  dragging 
our  skis  into  the  car  and  poking  them  out 
through  the  back  window  for  us  where  they 
stuck  up  like  the  leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  and 
threatened  every  moment  to  pull  the  trolley  off 
the  wire.  When  we  tried  in  a  broken  voice  to 
thank  them  for  their  assistance,  they  wouldn't 
hear  of  it. 

"We  don't  care  nothin'  about  your  skidood- 
lums  or  whatever  you  call  'em,"  said  one  splen- 
did fellow.  "And  we  don't  care  if  the  conductor 
does  lick  you  at  the  end  of  the  run.  But  not 
now.  We  got  to  get  this  car  started  sometime 
this  afternoon." 
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It  was  not  a  very  pleasant  ride  for  us.  The 
conductor  kept  advising  us  to  take  the  skis  up 
on  the  roof  of  the  car  and  lie  down  with  them 
there,  or  put  the  things  on  and  let  the  car  tow 
us,  but  never  again  to  try  to  bring  them  inside — 
as  if  we  would  ever  try  it  again ! 

"I  don't  mind  'em  so  long  as  they're  human 
size,"  he  said,  "but  when  a  guy  starts  draggin' 
a  couple  of  mainmasts  in,  it's  too  much,  I  tell 
ye." 

Every  time  anyone  paid  a  fare,  he  would  ask 
them  what  they  thought  of  a  "boob  who  would 
.  .  .  . "  and  we  knew  somehow  that  he  was  talk- 
ing about  us.  All  this  time  our  friends  were 
away  up  at  the  front  of  the  car  doing  their  best 
to  look  as  though  they  had  never  seen  us  in  their 
lives  before.  But,  when  we  finally  got  to  our 
destination  and  we  had  pitched  the  skis  through 
the  window  rather  than  try  to  drag  them  out  by 
the  door,  and  the  car  had  gone  on  with  a  final 
and  especially  nasty  outburst  from  the  conductor, 
they  came  up  to  us  again  and  tried  to  give  us  the 
idea  that  they  regarded  the  whole  thing  as  a 
splendid  joke.  Wonderful  the  sense  of  humor 
one's  friends  have  at  times! 

At  first  we  were  going  to  quit  right  there  and 
go  home  by  the  very  next  car,  but  finally  they 
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managed  to  persuade  us  into  trying  the  sport, 
seeing  that  we  had  gone  through  the  worst  of 
it  now — that's  all  we  knew,  God  help  us!  The 
day  was  crisp  and  invigorating,  and  hearts  are 
light  at  forty,  and  we  let  ourself  be  lured  to  our 
destruction.  The  valley  looked  very  lovely,  all 
white  and  softly  rounded,  with  gentle  slopes  run- 
ning everywhere  and  just  calling  to  our  poor  flat 
feet  to  come  and  be  shod  with  swiftness.  Im- 
mediately the  burden  was  lifted  from  our  soul 
and  we  felt  young  again  and  filled  with  the 
heady  wine  of  adventure. 

The  skiers  came  to  the  head  of  the  first  slope 
—very  easy  it  looked,  too — and  one  after  another 
the  members  of  our  party  swooped  down  it, 
standing  erect  and  graceful  with  arms  out- 
stretched and  cries  of  delight.  It  was 
a  very  pretty  picture  and  it  looked 
as  though  anyone  could  do  it.  Nevertheless,  we 
had  a  premonition  that  all  would  not  be  well 
with  us ;  and  the  more  we  looked  at  those  long 
black  things  on  our  feet,  the  stronger  it  became. 
We  felt  that  it  would  be  much  better  if  we  were 
to  carry  the  skis  down  under  our  arm  and  prac- 
tice on  the  level  for  a  while.  But  our  friends 
wouldn't  hear  of  such  a  course. 

"There's  nothing  to  it,"  they  shouted  cheerily 
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from  the  bottom  of  the  hill.     "Just  let  yourself 
go  and  keep  your  feet  together." 

That's  what  we  did — the  first  part  of  it.  We 
let  ourself  go  and  for  three  seconds  the  sensation 
was  wonderful.  We  were  flying.  We  were  a 
young  god  flashing  down  the  side  of  Olympus. 
We  were — but  somehow  we  don't  seem  strong 
enough  to  go  on  with  this  story.  The  am- 
bulance bumped  dreadfully  all  the  way  to  the 
hospital,  and  we  had  to  drink  milk  and  water 
for  weeks  while  the  bone  in  our  leg  was  knitting. 
And  we  are  still  paying  instalments  of  the  doc- 
tor's bill. 
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